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Mica Pancstts 


As Donna Anna 


‘“Rouses Audience to Great Enthusiasm in Her Portrayal of Mozart’s Heroine. A Revelation 
in the Role.” (N. Y. Times) 
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HANS BARTH, 
-cital Fel at Carnegie Hall, during the 
three periods of the history of the pianoforte, playing 
the piano and tl piano 


on ruary 23 


the quarter-tone 


HARRY MELNIKOFTF, 

(left) with his brother, L. B. Melnikoff, 
and his accompanist, Josef Adler (cen- 
ter), al Civic Theater, Chicago, 

eighteen year old violinist 
captivated his audience with an amazing 
display of technical prowess and beauty 
Mr. Melmkoff sailed recently 
European tour, with appearances 
Hague, Vienna, Berlin 
cull return in April 
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SCHLIEDER, 
internationaly recognized pioneer im 
f musical 
mprovisation ). 
journe) 


Denver, 


HALLIE STILES 
“a aifted singer, 
lovely, winning 
able young princess of the 
stage,” according to Herman 
in the Chicago American, At 
but with the Chicago Civ 
Company this season, as at 
vious appearances in Paris with the 
Opera Comique, “the public capitu- 
lated wholeheartedly and with enthust- 
asm before the charm , magnetism, 
and exquisite her 
voice” (Glenn Dillard Gunn, Herald 
and Examiner). Miss Stiles’ popu- 
larity also has extended to the social 
realm, where she is pr great 
an acquisition as to the opera com- 
pany. (Photo by Daguerre, ( 
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MARY MILLER MOUNT, 
who is now a member of the faculty of the 
school of music of the Philadelphia Poly 
technic Institute, having charge of the ac- 
tpanying and coaching classes. Mrs 
Vount has acted as accompanist for many 
well-known artists and also is accompanist 
of the Lester Concert Ensemble, in addition 
to her activity as teacher « 
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The house was sold out (3200 capacity), the S. R. O. was 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


*MARGOLIS sie 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci' Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


MUSICAL 


1! LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
Specializing in 
CHamMBer Music CLasses 
§ 345 W. 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON] 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recita! and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 














Chicago 





ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPER4 — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th St., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 








THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


2 KYZER siz ~ orerion 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


vu SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church 
28 East 70th St., New De 
H Telephone Rhinelander 17 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
7th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


M=w>z 








Director o; 
113 West 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


(DILLING 











HARPIST 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 
N.Y. Tel Circle isi 


Steinway Hall, New York 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis INSTITUTE OF MvusiIo 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 741 











SUMMER STUDY 
IN PARIS 


FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 


For Catalogue Address 
THe Craupe Warrorp Stupio0s 
4 West 40th St., New York 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 











WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. ¥ Phone: 10021 River 





“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Cs RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 





curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


wee MO WE si, 


New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 





166 W. 72nd St., 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ROYAL, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: Cathedral 7570 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
EBOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
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JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 


1201 California St., San Francisco, California 
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Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 





GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 

Brig oo ———— as a Voice Builder, 


Repairer and Co: 
Opera, in ng “Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: Hotel 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET £. MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union jE F 5 a 
412 Fifth Ave., 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 


Voice 
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687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 
‘ BUTLER =... 
x Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


512 Fine Arts Building 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Chicago, III. 








EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
‘“‘Master School of Piano Playing’’ ete. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 





New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Strupios i{Philadelphia: 2126 Wainut St. (Wi ) 
[Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 


TeLePHones: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Planist =——— 
IN AMERICA 1930-1931 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Grace Pratt, 603 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: ay 9 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th 
Tel. ‘Mott Haven 0363. New York 





Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 


Opera — Concert — Oratorie 
1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


MARIANNE SEISMIT-DODA 
Manager Suite 8-B 


855 West aad nog New York Ci 


ours 2 to § ploy Clarkson 8853 








TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, v rend Italy 
ew York 


c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 7 Colter St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’-—N. Y. World. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 StamMForD, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 





Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoriam Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
30 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ALICE HACKETT 


Interpretations for Young People 


Times Bidg., New York City 








Mat. : 





PUOIA 








In Musical 


Mgt: Ernest Briggs, 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Cvach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND Tsachsa—Lacruns Racitais 
Interviews Thursdays 1—3:30 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 

Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and a 
opera houses in Italy. BR by 

Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


itu CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 








Chicago 





Studio: 











New York 
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WIGTOR HARRIS ™: 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


— OPERA — CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


VoIc 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIS 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
REsSUMING Hire Private CLAsses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—ConDuctor—TEacHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 16lst Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1 Adrian Ave., New York. Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 








JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Ceetirigp Teacher oF PIANO, 
Harmony, Counrtsrroint, CoMmPosition 
anp Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Bublic School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Pelham 2260 


, 


Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 

GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 

Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street Jew York 

Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Metropolitan 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisztta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Vorce SpEciAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozaat Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Margcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut ReapinG 


, ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carmegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Moved to 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios. Phone Penn. 2634 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 

Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 

Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votce, Harmony AnD 
Com Pos!Tion 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. hone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
and Piano INSTRUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


Vocal 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III 





MME. ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development 
Special care given to gradual 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 


(Bel Canto). 
development of 
Concert and 
Write for 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





ME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


M 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New Yor 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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Poulenc’s Harpsichord Concerto 
Wins Berlin’s Approval 


First Successful Attempt to Utilize Timbre of Old Instrument in Modern 
Combination—Two Stravinsky Novelties—Cortot Returns 


ixteen Ye 


to Berlin After S 


ars—-A Successful Revival 


of Entfiihrung—Fedora Not Liked. 


BerLin.—One of the most interesting 
events of the entire season was Wanda Lan- 
dowska’s recent concert, which she gave in 
conjunction with Ernest Ansermet. A new 
concerto for harpsichord and orchestra, 
written especially for Landowska by Francis 
Poulenc was the center of interest on the 
program and proved to be a remarkable 
work from many points of view. For one 
thing, it is the most ambitious attempt that 
has been made, so far, to utilize the peculiar 
timbre of this old instrument in modern 
music. For another, it is emphatically 
melodic, indeed to such an extent that it be- 
comes painful to the admirers of atonal 
music. There is no use denying it, melody 
is slowly creeping back even into ultra- 
modern music. But Poulenc’s return has 
been rather too sudden, and especially in the 
slow movement of his concerto, his impetus 
has carried him back as far as Mendelssohn. 

AN ENJOYABLE 

But this Concert Champetre is nevertheless 
very enjoyable; it is sprightly and pervaded 
by an engaging rustic atmosphere. More- 
over the composer has achieved remarkable 
and fascinating sound effects by his various 
combinations of the thin, sharp harpsichord 
tone with those of the numerous instru- 
ments of a modern orchestra. This novelty 
was preceded by a masterly performance of 
Handel's delightfully fresh concerto for the 
same instrument. The great artist played 
these two works to perfection, completely 
charming her listeners. 

As for Ansermet, he has been held high 
in the esteem of Berlin’s musical circles ever 
sensational performance here of 
Sacre du Printemps, about 
six years ago. This time he conducted the 
orchestra of the Berlin Broadcasting Com- 
pany in a program of smaller works, which 
included, besides the two concertos, Debussy’s 
three Nocturnes for orchestra, which, thanks 
to the admirable and convincing perform- 
ance given them, enchanted the audience. 
Ansermet also conducted Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony for Wind Instruments with the ut- 
most precision and with complete compre- 
hension of its style and aims. But even with 
such a performance it failed to satisfy the 
audience to the same degree as the Debussy 
work. 


OCCASION 


since his 
Stravinsky’s Le 


Two STRAVINSKY NOVELTIES 

Another highly interesting concert was the 
last one conducted by Klemperer, in which 
he had the collaboration of Stravinsky. 
Here the Russian’s two latest works, The 
Fairy’s Kiss and the Capriccio for piano 
and orchestra, had their Berlin premieres 
The first, an orchestral suite, shows Stra 
vinsky continuing his promenade through 
musical history. After Lully, Pergolesi, 
Zach and Handel, he has now reached 
Tschaikowsky, and indeed, the new suite 
might be briefly described as a potpourri of 
Tschaikowsky melodies. 

Stravinsky has here reproduced not only 
Tschaikowsky’s sentimentality but also his 
harmonies; so that the only point of real in- 
terest in the work is the peculiar and master- 
ly treatment of orchestral coloring. But un- 
fortunately this is not sufficient to sustain a 
work three quarters of an hour in length. 

But the Capriccio must be taken more 
seriously. Here, we are told, the composer 
has reproduced the pianistic style of Weber 
and Mendelssohn, but fortunately Stravin- 
sky’s own contributions are weighty enough 
to divert the listener’s attention from the in- 
tentional imitation. Stravinsky himself 
played the piano part with considerable vir- 
tuosity, accompanied by Klemperer with the 
utmost exactitude. The large audience was 
carried away with enthusiasm. 
Cortot IN Bertin, First TiMe 

War Days 

A visiting celebrity also marked the sixth 
Philharmonic concert—namely Alfred Cortot, 
whose appearance here was the first he had 
made in Berlin since 1914. He performed 
the Schumann concerto with all the refine- 
ment and technical perfection that are char- 
acteristic of his playing. He made a deep 
impression on the audience, which applauded 
him to the echo, displaying an enthusiasm 
that was partly an appreciation of the music 


SINCE PRE 


and partly of the political aspect of Cortot’s 
visit. The French Ambassador to Berlin, 
M. de Margerie, who is well known as a 
patron of music, was present at the concert 
as well as at the reception given by Mme. 
Louise Wolff in honor of the pianist. 

The concert was also marked by the first 
appearance of Wilhelm Furtwangler after 
his severe illness, and he was given a par- 
ticularly cordial welcome. He gave a splen 
did performance of Brahms’ perce sym- 
phony and followed it with a new composi 
tion by the young Berlin composer, Paul 
Ketzki, which had a notable success. It is a 
set of orchestral variations on an original 
theme, and is manifestly influenced by both 

lax Reger and Richard Strauss. Yet 
Kletzki shows so much inventive power, 
constructive skill and sense of orchestral 
color that his elaborate variations never 
become tiresome; on the contrary, they 
sometimes achieve an effect and an expres 
sive power that are rare in the works of 
our younger generation. 

Tue “Keep SMILING” ScHooL oF 

COMPOSITION 


MopERN 


At Erich Kleiber’s last symphony concert 
a sinfonietta by Hans Wedig was heard for 
the first time. This young Rhenish com- 
poser from Bonn has given us here a clean 
and carefully written score but one which 
lacks inspiration and the impulse of tem- 
perament. Casella’s Scarlattiana, on the 
other hand, which was also played for the 
first time in Berlin on this occasion, is far 
more entertaining and effective. 
3ut even so this skillful fantasy on Scar- 
latti melodies cannot be rated very high as a 
represent itive piece of modern music. 
“Keep Smiling” seems to be the motto of 
this kind of music which has come into 
fashion in late years. The piano solo was 
adequately played by Kathe Heinemann. The 
weightiest piece of the entire program was 
sorodin’s B minor symphony, not heard in 
Berlin for many a year and doubly wel- 
come in Kleiber’s animated reading. 
A New DvutcuH 
Martin Spanjaard, a capable Dutch con- 
ductor, had a well deserved success at his 
recent Berlin concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, where he took the place of Dr. 
Heinz Unger, who has been invited to con- 
duct a number of concerts in Leningrad. 
Spanjaard had prepared an interesting pro- 
gram, starting with Cornelius Dopper’s 
solidly constructed and effective Ciaconna 
Gotica, and closing with one of Ravel’s 
orchestral masterpieces, the Spanish Rhap- 
sody, which dates back some twenty years, 
but which the composer has never surpassed 
in delicacy of color and in expressive, grace- 
ful lines. The program was completed by 
Liszt's Les Preludes and Mozart's piano 
concerto in D major, played with great dis 
tinction and technical finish by Siegfried 
Schultze, better known internationally as 
Hubermann’s accompanist. Spanjaard is in 
full possession of all the technical require- 
ments of the conductor's art, and moreover 
he is a fine musician, displaying profound 
insight into the problems of style and of 
sufficient individuality to interest even the 
most fastidious listeners. 
Yuco-SLtav CHAMBER 


CONDUCTOR 


Music Hearp 

\ new string quartet from Prague, the 
Zika Quartet, made a most successful debut 
in Berlin. These splendid players combine 
their natural Czechish musical temperament 
with artistic culture of a high degree. They 
introduced to the Berlin public two composi- 
tions, one by Martinu, one of the chief Slavic 
exponents of radical modern music, and the 
other by Josip Slavenski, the leader of Ser- 
bian music, at present active in Belgrade. 
30th composers have already acquired a 
reputation through their works having been 
performed at a number of the international 
festivals. Martinu’s quartet, half popular, 
half solemn and religious in character, has 
decided merits, while Slavenski’s quartet is 
more primitive in character, but fascinating 
with its half-oriental, folk-tune basis. 

At the same concert, Rose Walter, a well- 
known German soprano, sang some very 
interesting works, both old and new. For 
example, Handel’s delightful solo cantata 


with harpsichord, La Bianca Rosa, was fol- 
lowed by a less delightful modern chamber 
cantata, Fragment Maria, for soprano voice 
and eight instruments, by young Wolfgang 
Fortner. It was first produced a few weeks 
ago by Hermann Scherchen, and found ad- 
mirers in several cities, as all eccentric 
music does. But it was a poor imitation of 
Hindemith’s problematic attempts in his 
Marienleben. Stravinsky's Without 
Words for wind instruments and a Ravel 
song with harpsichord accompaniment com- 
pleted the program. 


Song 


PIANISTS, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
The pianistic events of last fortnight in- 
cluded recitals by Gieseking, Horszowsky 
and young Erich Riebensahm, a highly gifted 
pupil of Kreutzer and Schnabel; there were 


also several newcomers. Among these Mar- 


guerite Melville-Liszniewska deserves special 
recognition for the intimately poetic quali- 
ties of her playing, combined with a very 
sound technical basis. The grace and roman- 
tic beauty of her Schumann, Chopin, Brahms 
and Debussy are altogether unusual and 
stamp her as an individuality among women 
pianists. 

Lucille Wallace and Lyell Barbour, two 
other American pianists, have specialized in 
four-hand music, and their perfect ensemble, 
finished, elegant and musicianly playing was 
very enjoyable at their recent recital. More 
especially their program contained rarely 
heard compositions, such as Mozart’s Sonata 
for four hands in C major; Ravel's charming 
and picturesque suite Ma Mére l’Oye; Bizet’s 
delightful Jeux d’Enfants; Brahms’ varia- 


(Continued on page 39) 





Jacques Ibert Scores Third 


Operatic Success in Paris 


Le Roi d’Yvetot Delights OperaComique Audience— 


Satire in Style of 


Rimsky-Korsakoff—Russian Dancers in Beethoven Ballet 
—Mary McCormic Joins Opera‘CComique— 
Eidé Norena in Revival of Huguenots. 


Paris—After listening to dozens of new 
operas, most of which were very weari 
some, it was a rare pleasure to hear Jacques 
Ibert’s Le Roi d’Yvetot, which has just 
been produced at the Opera-Comique. This 
is the third of the composer's successes, 
what with his Angelique having won wide 
popularity last year and his Andromaque et 
Persee occupying a prominent place in the 
repertory of the Opera. 

The librettists, Jean Limozin and André 
de la Tourasse, have written their story 
around a king, reigning in France at an 
indeterminate epoch after the invention of 
cannons. The monarch declares war on his 
neighbors and is defeated. His subjects re- 
volt and he is exiled, but the intrigues of 
the women of the village, led by Jeanneton, 
who later becomes the queen, reinstate him 
on the throne. 

SATIRE A LA Cog p’OR 

The work is written in the style of the 
old French opera comique, with spoken dia- 
logue, and the subject is burlesqued through- 
out in a way strongly reminiscent of Le 
Coq d'Or. This peasant king, who wears 
an elaborate golden crown to war 
times perched over his peasant’s bonnet, 
which is a knitted sock with red or blue 
stripes—makes his triumphant entry on a 


some- 


donkey. The departure for the war is a 
gem of orchestral scoring and humor, while 
the trio of the three survivors, which oc- 
curs at the end of the second act, is con 
spicuous even in a score so filled with de- 
lightful music as this is. Another exquisite 
episode is the scene of the village women 
washing at the lavoir, discussing the politi 
cal events and quarrelling over them. A 
nightingale’s song, produced on a_phono- 
graph, is used very ofectively in this scene 
Seldom has an audience shown such whole 
hearted enthusiasm, and, except for the 
Jeanneton, who was not a vocal success, it 
was well deserved. Musy as the King, Roger 
Bourdin as the extremely lean inn 
keeper, and Maurice Oger as the fat one 
were notable in an excellently cast com- 
pany. The stage decorations, by Moulaert, 
added materially to the brilliance of the 
general effect, and, thanks to the able con- 
ducting of Albert Wolff, there was not a 
dull moment in the performance. 
DIAGHILEFF BALLET STAR IN 
BEETHOVEN REVIVAI 


comic, 


The opera is rapidly reviving forgotten 
classics. The first of these was William 
Tell, and the second, the Creatures of Pro- 
metheus, Beethoven's rarely performed bal- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SHELTON, 


pianist, whose first New York recital on October 24 won such enthusiastic approval from 


public and press alike that a second recital has 
Following this recital and an 
ill sail for his second European concert tour. 


day evening, February 19. 
Shelton x 


been planned for Town Hall on Wednes- 
appearance with orchestra, Mr. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HARPISTS 
TO CELEBRATE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


the Na- 
will hold 
its tenth 
ot tne 


On March 3 and 4, in Boston, 
tional Association of Harpists 
its annual meeting and celebrate 
anniversary. A complet 
program of the proceedings occupies a num- 
ber of pages in the January issue of the 
Association's off Eolus, which is 
edited by ( 1 
responsible for the 
given the harp the 
America. In the 
Salzedo is sh« 
harp of his own design, in 
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as recommended harp instructions to the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester; it 
is now negotiating to establish a harp de- 
partment at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
and has established harp departments at 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., and Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa.) ; 
(4) The holding of annual conventions with 
large ensembles of harps; (5) Agreement 
between prominent harpists regarding stand- 
ardization of harp technic; (6) Develop- 
ing the harp idea from the points of view 
both of playing and composing; (7) An- 
nual international prize competition con- 
tests for harp; (8) Encouragement of all 
a aiming toward the perfection of 
he harp from the manufacturing viewpoint ; 
(9) The solution of the problem of the per- 
fection of harp strings; (10) The creation 
of a review devoted primarily to the cause 
of the harp; (11) Establishment of the 
branches of the Association throughout the 
(2) Establishment of 
Carlos Salzedo is the 
National Association of 


United States; 
foreign bureaus. 
president of the 
Harpists. 

The program of the concert to be given 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, on March 3, by 
the National Association of Harpists during 
the convention, is as follows: (1) Song 
of the Volga Boatmen, arr. by C. Salzedo, 
and Slumber Song by Wm. Place, Jr. (The 
Large National Ensemble of Harps); (2) 
Piéces en Concert by Rameau for flute, 
ello and harp (Georges Laurent, Jean 
Bedetti and Carlos Salzedo); (3) Sixth 
French Suite, John Sebastian Bach, for an 


CARLOS SALZEDO, 


harp of his 
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ensemble of eight harps (artist-students of 
The Curtis Institute of Music) ; (4) Sainte, 
Five Popular Greek Melodies, Maurice 
Ravel (Cobina Wright and Marietta 
sitter): (5) Spanish Dance (No. 5), En- 
rique Granados, and Clair de Lune, Claude 
Debussy, for an ensemble of eight harps 
(artist-students of The Curtis Institute of 
Music) ; (6) Concerto, Carlos Salzedo, for 
harp and seven wind instruments (Lucile 
Lawrence and solo wind players of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra). 


Althouse and Goodson 
Soloists With Minneapolis 
Symphony 
Orchestra Now on Extensive Tour 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—When the zero 
hour becomes perpetual it is time for sym- 
phonic organizations to seek sunny shores. 
That is just what the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra is doing. Henri Verbrugghen 
and his eighty-five men are playing thirty 
engagements that lead them through Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Florida, Cuba, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Michigan. Certainly, a southern ad- 
venture at this time of year when Minne- 
apolis has not seen the mercury above zero 
for over two weeks is a clever way to keep 
orchestral players happy. The dynamic Ver- 
brugghen is a great favorite in the South; 
each appearance is a return engagement with 
the exception of Charlotte, S. C., which is 
visited for the first time. The orchestra 
will not be heard here until February 28. 

The tenth concert of the symphony series 
brought forward again Respighi’s The Pines 
of Rome, and introduced Vivaldi’s concerto 
for four strings and string orchestra. Paul 
Althouse proved he has grown more mature 
along his chosen opera path, with stirring 
versions of O Paradiso by Meyerbeer and 
Lohengrin’s Narrative. Always a favorite 
here, Mr. Althouse was warmly greeted. 
The ninth symphony concert, on January 10, 
again reminded local concert goers that Mr. 
Verbrugghen possesses remarkable dexterity 
in refining the polite utterances of Mozart 
and Mendelssohn. The overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro, by Mozart, and Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony No. 3, were polished 
but expressive, even forceful. Honnegger’s 
Pastorale d’Eté was placed between the 
above two numbers, and sounded disappoint 
ingly harmless. Katharine Goodson was 
heard in the Brahms Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, No. 1. She has made this work 
quite her own, having played it on her 
former appearance here. She makes it sound 
as though Brahms had always intended it to 
be a piano concerto,—more praise is impos- 
sible. Miss Goodson prolonged the concert 
with several encores. 

The migratory urge is 
tagious, as the University of Minnesota 
band under the direction of Michael Jalma 
began a two weeks’ southern trip the last of 
January. Sixty student musicians will be 
heard in ten cities. E. G. K 


evidently con- 


Louis Gruenberg Commissioned to 
Write an Opera 

Three anonymous friends of the Juilliard 
School of Music have commissioned Louis 
Gruenberg to write an opera, the first per- 
formance of which will be made by pupils 
of the school. While full details concerning 
the subject of the opera and the name of the 
librettist are not yet available, it is under- 
stood that the to be in English, 
based on an old fairy story, and will be in 
the vein of romantic comedy. 

Mr. Gruenberg studied under Busoni, and 
his career has placed him in the front rank 
of modern composers. From the time he 
won the Flagler prize for his symphonic 


operas 1s 


February 15, 193( 
poem, Hill of Dreams, he has written a 
series of important works, the best known 
of which in America are Creation and Daniel 
Jaze. More recently he has shown another 
side of his talent in The Enchanted Isle, a 
symphonic poem, which was selected by the 
Juilliard School as its annual American 
work for publication in 1929. It was per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevitzky, and also at the 
Worcester Festival and Chautauqua concerts 
under Albert Stoessel. 

The success of the three performances of 
Haensel and Gretel by students of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School during Christmas has 
influenced the decision of the Juilliard School 
to use its resources for an annual opera 
presentation and to seek new works adapted 
to the opera stage by American composers 
and librettists, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Gruenberg’s opera will be finished in time 
for production next Christmas season. 


Harmati Maintains High 


Orchestral Standard 


Margaret Shotwell Soloist—Piatigorsky 
Thoroughly Enjoyed 


Omanwa, Nexs.—The latest program of the 
Omaha Symphony Orchestra under the lead- 
ership of Sandor Harmati offered but three 
numbers: the overture to Hansel and Gretel 
by Humperdinck, the Grieg piano concerto, 
and Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. These 
three, however, provided a rich abundance 
of color, variety and interest. The over- 
ture exerted anew its charm of flowing mel- 
ody, fresh and stimulating rhythm, rich and 
glowing instrumentation. Next came the 
soloist, Margaret Shotwell, with a very 
colorful version of the Grieg Concerto. 

For his fine reading of the symphony, 

Sandor Harmati deserves unqualified praise. 
His vision included the broad outlines of the 
work and at the same time the lesser details ; 
very skilfully he combined its many moods, 
movements and episodes into a fascinating 
and exciting whole. It was a big and rous- 
ing performance and brought to the conduc- 
tor and the orchestra much appreciation and 
commendation from a gratified audience. 

A very complete success was achieved here 
by the cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky, who was 
presented by the Tuesday Musical Club as 
an entire stranger to the local public. A 
stranger he may have been on his arrival, 
but certainly not on his departure. Itemiz- 
ing his great gifts would require much space, 
as he seems to be lacking in none of the at- 
tributes that go toward the making of a great 
artist. His reception on the part of the audi- 
ence here was at once cordial, sincere and 
flattering. Valentine Pavlovsky, accompan 
ist, very justly shared in the evening’s hon- 
ors. His work rated high in the scale of ar- 
tistic excellence. 

Under the direction of 
Herms and Rudolph Seidl, the Society for 
Grand Opera in English presented Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana as the second of 
the offerings. The able principals 
were Emma Griffs, Lebrand Wykoff, Sadie 
Rink, Carl Smith and Bertha Assmann. Be- 
fore the opera a short musical program was 
given by Marie Rasmussen, violinist, Mary 
Fitzsimmons Massie, soprano, and Bernice 
Dugher, pianist. 5... -D. 


Mme. Mooeller- 


season's 


Leginska’s Orchestra in Boston 

Leginska’s Women’s 
played at Smith College 
Pawtucket, R. I., 


Symphony Orchestra 
on January 13, in 
on the 15th; Lowell, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., on the 
29th at John Hancock Hall, 


on the 24th; 
28th, and on the 
Boston. 

The Boston program included the Mozart 
overture from The Marriage of Figaro, the 
Weber concerto in F, Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony, No. 5 in E minor, op. 64, Debussy’s 
Cortege et Air de Danse (first Boston per- 
formance), and Sibelius’ symphonic poem, 
Finlandia 





HOWARD-JONES DELIGHTS 
COLOGNE WITH DELIUS CONCERTO 


New Successful Operetta. 


CoLoGNe.—Speciai thanks are due the 
Cologne Broadcasting Company for the high- 
ly successful concert, devoted exclusively to 
contemporary English compositions, which 
they recently organized. The program com 
prised three works which were significant 
for the strong tendency toward romantic 
music typical of the best known English 
composers. Following Arnold Bax’s richly 
atmospheric November Storm, one listened 
with great pleasure to that rarely played (¢ 
minor piano concerto by Frederick Delius 
The work found in Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones 
an interpreter who can reveal to the full the 
great beauties of the piano part, and who 

fascinated his audience as much by his 
virtuosity as by his musical depth. 

The unusually homogeneous evening was 
brought to a close with a performance of 


Vaughan-Williams’ London Symphony, a 
work which is less surprising for its orig- 
inality than for its wealth of beautiful sound- 
ing melodies. The conductor, Ernst Busch- 
k6tter, was responsible for the finely dif- 
ferentiated and successful performances. 

At the opera Josef Konigsberger’s oper- 
etta, Her Majesty’s Toy, has just had its 
world premiere and has scored an enormous 
with the public. The libretto, by 
Oskar and Holders, deals entirely with well 
tried types of characters, and the music, 
strongly influenced by Lehar, offers little 
that is new. But its hearers were delighted 
with its natural flow of melody and gripping 

rhythms; so it was not altogether due to the 
cmuiiens performances that, at the close, the 
composer, who also conducted the work, ‘was 
recalled again and again. 


success 
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One of the most interesting cases of a 
hobby turning into a real cult is that of 
Monsieur Edouarde Ganche of Lyons and 
Paris, President of the Frederic Chopin 
Society. Twenty-five years ago Monsieur 
Ganche conceived an extraordinary spiritual 
passion for the personality of the great 
Pole whose music was so dear to him, and 
began to collect whatever articles he could 
find that had been used by the master. To- 
day this collection represents the most valu- 
able and complete expression of Chopinalia 
in the world. At this time when, through 
the efforts of this great-hearted Frenchman, 
the remains of Frederic Chopin, now resting 
in the cemetery of Pere La-Chaise in 
Paris, are in all probability soon to be trans- 
ferred to the Wawel in Cracow (the royal 
Cathedral where the Polish kings were in- 
terred and where Kosciusko, Poniatowski 
and other heroes are buried) it seems only 
just to the genius, the devotion and the self 
sacrifice of Edouarde Ganche, to draw the 
attention of the public to this collection, the 
result of his life work. 

If you know Lyons at all you know that 
the most charming and unexpected interiors 
are to be found behind the sootiest, grayest 
and most monotonous facades in town. You 
know, too, that stairs do not count, and that, 
acting on the same principles that lead Amer- 
icans to choose the higher stories, the best 
apartments in Lyons lie four or five flights 
up towards the stars. That these ancient 
houses have no elevators is a foregone con- 
clusion. And so it was that after rattling 
over the cobbles of a small street on the 
right bank of the Rhone, our taxi stopped “2 
front of a house whose number showed 1 
that it was indeed the home of ee 
Ganche, and we began our ascent. At 
every landing we remarked that the solid 
oak doors all had their little brightly 
polished brass grill which assures the pos- 
sibility of a peep at the outsider before the 
bolts are drawn. These grills are no longer 
used, we were told, but evidently at the 
epoch when the houses were new it was 
healthier to know who was calling before, 
rather than after, opening the door. 

The climb up Monsieur Ganche’s stairs 
took on a symbolic aspect when we were 
finally ushered into his charming apartment, 
for the whole place has the air of a temple 
to Chopin with the master of the house as 


EDOUARDE GANCHE, 
Founder and President of the Frederic 
Chopin Society of Paris and Lyons. 


high priest. The reception room contains 
some engravings of episodes in Chopin’s life, 
reproductions of portraits, etc., and here we 
were received by Madame and Monsieur 
Ganche. But the real shrine lies in another 
room and hither we were escorted as soon 
as the first courteous obligatory French 
phrases of welcome were pronounced. The 
light was turned on and we found ourselves 
in a small room about twelve by twelve feet 
in size, of which one wall was occupied by a 
sumptuous glass case with its own special 
lighting, and another by Fox-Masseau’s mas- 
sive terra cotta bust of Chopin at about 
thirty-eight years old, as well as by some 
Empire chairs. To the left of the door we 
had entered hung the famous portrait by 
Winterhalder, the painter of Empress 
Eugenie, dated 1847. long table bearing 
manuscript music in beautiful cases, and 
books of special interest, filled the centre of 
the room. 

The first object in the glass case shown 
by Monsieur Ganche was the famous stop- 
pered water bottle in pink and white Bo- 
hemian cut glass, a present to Chopin from 


By Ethel Hugli-Camp 


Edouarde Ganche’s Unique and 
Valuable Collection Represents 
a Life’s Devotion to the 
Great Polish Composer. 


Princess Czartoryska. Next to that stood a 
small silver “brule parfum” which always 
stood in the Master’s room but was never 
used. Next to this a sheet of Chopin stamps 
recently issued by the Polish government. 
One of the four miniature bas reliefs came 
next, and then we saw, exposed in a jewel- 
ler’s box, a small piece of square metal which 
was Chopin’s seal bearing on its face his 
monogram, three interlaced C’s, each letter 


BUST OF FREDERIC CHOPIN 
by Fox-Masseau. (Ganche Collection) 


in the form of a curved horn—a reference 
to his patriotism and trumpet he blew for op- 
pressed Poland. 

On a lower shelf lay the cast of his left 
hand taken in life—what an epitome of his 
whole character and genius it represents! 
and further on, the plaster cast of his head, 
made from the death mask by Clésinger, 
George Sand’s son-in-law. On the lowest 
shelf stood a flat square red velvet case 
with a nine pointed gold crown upon it. 
This contained the first edition of two Etudes 
dedicated by the master to his adoring Scotch 
pupil, Jane Stirling of Calder House, Edin- 
burgh. At the other end of this shelf was 
the model of the high relief portrait bust 
which is on his monument in Pére La- 
Chaise. 

The long table next claimed our attention 
—and how much more vivid it makes a 
celebrity to have the souvenirs of his genius 
handled and opened and shown you by the 
ardent enthusiast who has spared neither 
time nor money in gathering together his 
prec ious relics, than to gaze at them lying 
inert and already buried beneath the plate- 
glass of a jealous museum! Appreciation of 
our luck grew with every passing minute 
In a red morocco case with gold tooling lay 
the original manuscirpt of the Barcarolle, 
Chopin’s own microscopic notes 
floated in dainty clouds over the bars, here 
and there vigorously scratched out by a hair 
Ine pen and replaced by other notes. Mon- 
sieur Ganche turned the yellowing pages 
with reverential care. Another manuscript 
in this red morocco case was a Nocturne 
with a note signed by him at the foot of 
the page saying that it was not written by 
his hand, but that the pedaling and other in- 
dications had been put in by him. Another 
case held a letter written in Polish in 1824 
when he was fourteen years old. Quite re- 
markable is the signature, “F. Chopin,” with 
a vigorous arabesque below it. 

Monsieur Ganche is preparing an entire- 
ly new edition of Chopin's works to ap- 
pear shortly in England. This edition is to be 
based exclusively on that in which Chopin 
himself made the final corrections, and will 
be unique in the annals of music. 

Jane Stirling’s gracious portrait gazed at 
us from between her long temple curls as 
we passed from the shrine, through the 
beautiful dining room, and into a drawing 
room which contained the Pleyel piano be- 
longing to the gifted Scotswoman. This 
piano, a small mahogany grand, was chosen 
by Chopin for his pupil and, as the framed 
text now standing on it clearly attests, was 
played on by him daily on his visit to Calder 
House in Edinburgh. He was not very well 
then, he tired easily; still he writes that 
every evening he tried to please his hosts by 
playing his music, and also the Scottish bal- 
lads they loved so much, on the instrument 
he had chosen for lovely Jane. Was it at 
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her request that he wrote his name on the 
woodwork of the interior, with the date, 
15th November 1848? And was it she who 
had the glass plaque placed over the revered 
name and the mysterious but undoubtedly 
for her, memorable date? 

A portrait by Delacroix hangs near the 
piano, a tormented, stormy agitated face, 
displeasing to those who think of Chopin as 
quite the reverse. But this is balanced by 
another, a pen and ink sketch by the same 
painter, which deserves special mention. 
This is Chopin’s profile slightly exaggerated 
to resemble Dante, wearing the classical 
head drapery and laurel crown and called 
“Dante as Frederic Chopin.” It is signed 
with a combination that long puzzled Mon 
sieur Ganche until it dawned upon him that 
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WEDALLION ON THE TOMB OF 
CHOPIN, 
(Ganche Coll 
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this was a rebus of Delacroix’s name, “Deux 
La-Croix”. 

In a corner, standing on an Empire table, 
is a terra cotta bust of George Sand as a 
young woman But the shadow of this 
“femma fatale” is powerless to banish the 
faint persistent presence of gentle Jane 
Stirling, for there on a pedestal lies the 
marble bust of Chopin on his death bed, 
executed from the plaster cast in the shrine; 
and there in the opposite corner is the exqui 
site carved wood box ir which Jane Stirling 
kept this marble head ali her life long. 

“These are my principal treasures,” said 
Monsieur Ganche, “but I have many more. 
I possess every book written on ( ‘hopin and 
every engraving that has been published. In 
the last twenty-five years I have collected 
all newspaper clippings available and every 
piece of published propaganda for Poland 
that I could find. My ambition is to help to 
elevate Frederic Chopin to the heights to 
which his genius and the services which he 
rendered through this genius to his country, 
entitle him. I wish to see his ashes placed 
in a tomb adjacent to the tombs of the Polish 
kings and the Polish patriots in the Wawel 
in Cracow have worked for this — for 
many and have reason to believe 


years every 
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that the transfer of Chopin’s remains from 
Pere La-Chaise in Paris to the Wawel in 
Cracow lies in the very near future.” 

Before we left, Madame Ganche opened 
the well preserved little mahogany piano and 
played us the First Etude. It was not hard 
to close one’s eyes and imagine Jane Stirling 
at the instrument, curls drooping, white 
hands flowing over the keys, while an ar- 
dent young Polish teacher leaned on the in- 
strument and gazing, forgot to correct. Not 
for them any thought of burial side by side 
with kings. Just a real honest attraction of 
young hearts to which Death put a term a 
few months later but which blossoms for us 
again in the collection of Monsieur Ganche. 

And if any one, reading this, or reading 
Edouz are Ganche’s book on Chopin, “Frederic 
Chopin. Sa Vie et Ses Oeuvres” and “Dans 
le Souvenir de Frederic Chopin,” and, realiz- 
ing the high motives that animate his search 
for Chopinalia, feels the urge to be associ- 
ated in some way with the work, let him 
send to the gray house in Lyons with its 
incomparable collection, a letter of apprecia- 


JANE STIRLING 
of Calder House, Edinburgh, one of 
Chopin’s favorite pupils. (Ganche Col- 
lection) 


tion, or an indication as to the .whereabouts 
of further Chopinalia capable of being added 
to the Ganche collection. This would be a 
practical appreciation of the great Polish 
musician himself, of his dearly beloved 
country now finally resuscitated, and of an 
eminent Frenchman who has raised a per- 
sonal hobby to the status of an internation- 
al cult. 


Fernandia Doria Returns From 
Chicago 

Fernandia Doria, contralto, has returned 
from a successful trip to Chicago where she 
fulfilled three engagements. She sang at the 
dinner of the International Harvest, on Jan- 
uary 21, at which Kermit Roosevelt gave a 
lecture on his recent visit to China. dn 
January 26, she gave a recital for the Uni 
versity Club of Chicago, and on January 27, 
presented a drawing room program at the 
residence of Mrs. Parke Simmons in Ev 
anston. She returned home in time to give a 
folk song recital on February 5. Miss Doria, 
as guest artist, sang with success over. the 
radio on the Baldwin Hour, on January 19 
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“FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Oniy 


June 25 to September 25, 1930 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 


Harmony (the Appreciation 


Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental Ensemble; 
Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne; Pil- 


Harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, 


lois, the French Language and History of Music; 


Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 
AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


Grandjany, 





Fauchet, Solfeggio. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman | 








RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3809 


WILLIAMS 


VOICE 
709 Fine Arts Building, Chicego, Ill. 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 
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ROLAND CREAN 
ee ee 
indorsed by Noted Masictane) 
Mosi0aL pauenen: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


,WEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
170 West 89th St., New York 
Phone: Schuyler 7160 


) JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor ef Masic 
(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orehestra) 


MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Studio: 





Studio: 





Btudto 
229 E. 10th St., New York 
Telephone: Algonquin 0092 





ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


FREDERICK CROMWEED 


ase nee AND INSTRUCTOR 
16 West 64th St., ~ Cc Tel. Trafalgar 7860 





: BENDITZKY | 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
3 West 50th St., New York. Tel: Volunteer 7858 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Private — onee 








Harmony, ations a “A B 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
AppticaTion By MAIL PREereRReD 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
336 West 95th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


SEYMOUR 


MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION CENTER 
HARRIET A. SEYMOUR, Founder 
92-93 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
600 W. 115th St., New York—Tel. Cathedral 1981 
Cf No Answer Cali Susquehanna 4500) 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 














CHICAGO 





WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
127 West 75th Street, New York City 


Telephones: 


Trafalgar 8260 and Endicott 1185 
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& SCHAFMEISTER 


CONCERT PIANIST 


ek Emilie Sarter, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 6869 


MME. TEMPY SMITH 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Piano — Violin — Voice Culture 
722 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. Tel. Audubon 9765 





xGOODWIN 


Toasher of Piano—Accompanist 
A W. 86th St., N. Y, el 41 soe 
or Studio 2A, Sherman Sq. Studios, 160 W. 73d St., N. Y. 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


PIANIST 


STUDIO: 611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 4056 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 











GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 
4 BAST 12TH STREET 
Tel.: Stuyvesant 0793 


NBW YORK 





MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


were i ae OF SINGING see 

160 W. 73d St. w York—Tel. Trafalgar 67 

STUDIOS: 115 Leverich ‘an Hompetead, RB I, N. ¥. 
Tel.: Hempstead 2735 





RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143d Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


ZALISH 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. : 
and 181 BE. 92nd St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83ap Strewr, New York Tel. Endicott 7265 
(If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500) 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna 7197 


IRMA 








Circle 2413 
Tel.: Slocum 9233 

















HERMINE HUDON 


SOPRANO — TEACHER 
(PRESIDENT OF THE DEBUSSY CLUB) 
5 Pomander Walk, New York Tel. Riverside 2179 


> BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


COTTONE 


Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


Viale Montenero, 80 
Milan, Italy 


KEATOR 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MuUSIO aT ST. ANDEBWS 
M. E. Cuurcn, 138 W. 76TH 8St., New Yore 


SPECIAL MUSIC FOR FEBRUARY 


Double Quartet of Soloists, and 
Instrumental Soloists of note 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8 O’CLOCK 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 
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Pennsylvania 
2828 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 





HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway vew York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Traf. 8939 


HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








Voice Specialist 


Teacher of Singing 


1425 ——s BE, 
Tel.: PENN 2634 
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RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 
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PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
912 W. 20th St.. Los Angeles 











(G°>- JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 


N. ¥. | 3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 











OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


— of Concert Programs a Spe- 


26 “O' Barrell St., San Francisco 











K ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 

Fischer Studio Apartments, 

Seattle, Washington 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 
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HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
CELEBRATE QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
IN CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


Have 


Had Direction of Many Well Known Artists—Successft 


ful in 


Bringing to the Fore Young Artists—Views of Concert Business 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson are celebrat- 
ing their twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
concert management business. When the 
latter was seen by a MusicaL Courier repre- 





ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


sentative in his New York office, he volun- 
teered the following: 

“Everyone knows there has been a tre- 
mendous change in the concert business, not 
only in the last couple of years, but also dur- 
ing the last ten years—in fact, since the war. 
This has not been brought about by the 
radio, as many think, nor the talking pic- 
tures. It is due to other sources. 

‘There has been a business depression in 
the concert field owing to the novelty of 
radio, but this condition could have been 
overcome if people in the concert business 
had only worked together, and not for the 
radio. We are asked by almost every in 
dividual with whom we come in contact for 
our opinion of the present status of the con- 
ce rt business and radio’s effect upon it. 

“The usual question is: ‘Has the radio 
killed the concert business?’ or ‘What about 
talking pictures?’ Our reply has been and is 
now in the negative. As a matter of fact, 
there has always been very little musical 
interest to kill. By that I mean: in many 
towns there are not more than a few dozen 
persons who appreciate the best in music 
and readily go to a concert. Most of the 
people go because someone has taken an 
interest in an artist series and persuades 
them to subscribe; or because the concert 1s 
a social event and it is fitting for them to be 
seen there. 

“It is true we 
tists in the field who are 


have a dozen or more ar- 
called sensational. 


Many times, though, this is not because of 
their ability but because of clever propa- 
ganda. In these cases it is usually the big 


name that draws people, not love for this 


sort of entertainment. There may be some 
exceptions to this rule, but we feel, if the 
situation were analyzed, one would find 
that some of the artists who have the 


reception, and these are compar- 
are often those who would not 
best, from the artistic 


greatest 
atively few, 
be rated as our very 
side. 

“The concert business is unlike any other 
where there is a permanent demand for the 
product that is good. In other words, in 
almost every other line of business where 
there is a worthwhile product, whether high- 
ly advertised or not, there is a certain de- 
mand for it. This is not altogether true in 


the concert field. The average American 
(as I do not care to speak of the foreign 
side at this time) is not particularly in- 


terested. In our line of endeavor, the de- 
mand for each concert must be created. This 
will be the case we think for some time to 
come, if not always. It has been the case for 
many years. 

“Tf the activities of any local manager be 
finds a certain clientele has 


gone into, one 
been developed, that the concerts are pro- 
moted by subscription and in many cases 


guarantors. In each case the audience is 
composed largely of those who know little 
or nothing of music, but who attend from 
the cultural or social standpoints. 
“Therefore, in our opinion, this feeling of 
depression in the concert field is uncalled for. 
It is true. it takes time, money, energy and 
organization to develop the work, but we 
find there are hundreds of towns in America 
willing to promote a concert series, not that 
there ever was a real demand for it, but 
there are a number of people who feel it is 


the right type of entertainment to offer and 

with education in the field more people will 

recognize and enjoy its benefits. 
“Critics may say that many artists are 
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now heard over the radio, not taking into 
consideration how the artistry is received 
over the air and also the many imperfe — 


in this type of music. This should not, how 
ever, detract from the idea of having the 
artist personally appear in a town’s audi- 
torium, university or club, where all may 
gather for one of the events. In our opinion, 
artists who appear on the radio instead of in 
creasing the demand for their services as 
many have been given to believe, practically 
eliminate the possibility of appearances in 
ple aces where they have been heard. 

“If there is going to be a series in the 
town, we personally find there is a desire for 


artists who have not been heard over the 
radio. They seem to feel the artist is more 
exclusive, and not one whom everyone can 
hear sitting in a living room and by not 


paying. This impression is psychological 
and based on our experience in a large num 
ber of places in different localities. Of, 
course, it is brought out that after deducting 
a manager’s commission, traveling expenses, 
etc., all profits from some engagements are 
practically annihilated, especially with an ar- 
tist not possessing an unusual reputation. 
This is true. Therefore, it first must be 
recognized that unless an artist can afford 
to stand this initial financial expense, he or 
she should not consider entering the con 
cert field. This has always held good and 
is not a new condition brought about recent 


ly. It is so in any business: the product is 
not salable until developed through adver- 
tising, etc. To expect a management to 


shoulder the burden of this expenditure is 
another absurdity, as the product upon which 
they are working this season is not a set 
fixture, and the artist may be affiliated next 
season with some other management. Na- 
ture is very changeable and after a manager 
has worked up a setting value for an ar- 
tist he is likely to change his management 
and the new manager gathers the benefit of 
the initial efforts. 
“The impression is 


frequently given to 


; 
and othefs, 


young artists by our colleagues, 

that it is necessary to go to Europe to 
gain a certain reputation. They may then 
come back and, if they are good, their 


We do not believe 


reputation will be made. 
i helps, but 


any such thing. It certainly 
we have had too many shining examples 
in the past where artists have come here 
from Europe and had success in New York, 
but how long did it last? Therefore, ir- 
respective of an artist’s success either abroad 
or in America, this propaganda must be 
carried on by advertising. It takes money! 
Like everything else, after a _ sufficient 
amount is spent and the artist can live 
up to it artistically, ample returns can be 
gained in the course of time. On the other 
hand, there are artists who have met with 
success without going to Europe. We feel 
that for any artist with ability there is a 
certain field. To prove our contention, we 
will say that within the last five years, 
that is during the so-called depression which 
everyone, even managers, including our- 
selves, are clamoring about, we have given 
Harry Farbman, a violinist, who had the 
usual success in New York, but nothing 
sensational, approximately four hundred 
(400) appearances. Although this was ex- 
ceptional, it proves the business is there. 
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Another example is Suzanne Kenyon, 
soprano, who came under our management 
about five years ago, practically unknown. 
Miss Kenyon had fair success in New 
York and, for her type of work, was a 
good artist. She now averages forty ap- 
pearances a season, and her reputation is 


continually growing. We could recite other 
examples where we have had the right sup- 
port and cooperation. 

“Within the past two years we have 
established, under our own personal direc- 
tion, a number of concert series, some of 
which are within the vicinity of New York 
The fact remains that many rely always on 
a name to sell. And again, these colleagues 
have affiliated themselves with radio, etc., 


where the profits to them are evidently 
larger, taking into consideration the difh- 
culties in our field. An artist came to us 


recently stating that he had been advised to 


play only in the big cities: that his fee 
must be at least $500 to be a great success. 
This may sound good and everyone would 


like to have things that way, 
that it is not necessary to be sensational 
to receive a certain recognition nor ample 
returns for his work. Secondly, there are 
approximately sixty towns in America with 


but we reply 


a population upward of 75,000. Conse- 
pl if the above were true with the 
many fine artists in the field there would 


be a great clamoring for these engagements 
each season. It has been our experience that 
many of the smaller towns take a greater 


interest in music and are more particular 
in the presentation and type of artists se 
lected, irrespective of reputation. If the 


artist expects any kind of a tour, the 
majority of the small towns have to be 
played while the wait for the large city 
’ppearances is sometimes a long one. Many 
artists find this out, much.to their sorrow, 
as the result of such advice which sounds 
good when presented. One finds that the 


majority of artists who are 
worked gradually to 
long period, meeting with many difficulties. 
Usually those who have not succeeded are 
those without the material and artistic ability 
for concert work. Like everything else, an 
artist may fool some of the people some of 
the time, but not all of them all the time 

‘Another regrettable thing is that a good 
many artists give a New York recital, 
oftentimes with a view that business will 
come after. Such a statement means nothing, 
as the artist may have exceptionally fine 
success, but this fact is not spread through 


permanent suc- 


cesses fame over a 


out the country to the buyers of talent. 
Otherwise, there would be no reason for 
giving a local recital except for the satis 


faction of receiving the opinion of the critics, 
which is the object of seventy-five per cent 


of the New York recitals. 

“We can say that within the last quarter 
of a century our own firm has organized 
courses in a great many towns which 
continue to present an artist series each 
season with success, whether there be an 


actual demand or not 
“One outstanding example of success was 
The Zoellner Quartet whom we had under 


our direction for many years. This quartet 
came to America and spent thousands of 
dollars in New York with absolutely no 
results We then took them under our 
management on practically a commission 
basis. Only a few years ago this organiza 
tion retired from active concert work, and 
with the earnings from their concert work 


established a conservatory in California 


season they 


During their active gave regular 
New York, Boston and Chicago recitals, 
and carried on a certain amount of ad 
vertising out of their earnings. We recall 
one season which numbered over 175 en 
gagements and many other of a hundred 
or more 

“One year ago this spring The Lawrence 


Harp Quintet came under our management, 


and we can say that the attraction has 
already been a success. It is one of the 
finest ensembles available. The quintet has 


filled twenty engagements so far this season, 
and are on tour at the present time filling 
approximately the same number. We are 
glad to say that all of the engagements 
fell consecutively, with few exceptions, as 
the great expense in handling five people, 
their harps, baggage, etc., must be given 
utmost consideration. 

“We are not depressed about conditions 
in the concert field. We _ recognize that 
changes are taking place, but music and 
concerts will go on, and conditions, as in 
ther fields, will improve. There have been 
depressions in the concert field many times 
hefore and there will be others in the 
future, but a concert going audience can 
always be created by those who know how.’ 


Hanna Butler’s Pupils in Paris 


Two pupils of Hanna Butler recently sang 
at the American Women’s Club in Paris, re 
ee not only very fine natural voices, 
but also the careful and artistic training they 
had received in Chicago under the tuition of 
Hanna Butler. 

Miss Boberg, who was heard in the Bell 
Song from Lakmé and in Micaela’s song 
from Carmen, was favorably compared with 
Melba by an enthusiastic hearer, and the 
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rich, musical tones of Miss Livingstone’s 
voice were warmly applauded by the large 
audience, particularly for Pleurez, mes yeux. 


Rethberg, and Gigh Sing, 


to Cleveland Crowds 


German Grand Opera Company Gives 
Fine Performances 


CLEVELAND, OntI0.—Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Metropolitan soprano, came as soloist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra after Mr. Sokoloff’s 


return. Mme. Rethberg chose to sing the 
aria, Leise, leise, from Der Freischutz, 
Elsa’s Traum from Lohengrin, and two 


songs by Joseph Marx, Venetianisches Wie- 
genlied and Hat dich die Liebe beruehrt. 
The symphony on this program was Men 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony No. 4 in A ma- 
jor, and Smetana’s Bartered Bride Overture 


and Les Preludes by Liszt, were tried and 
true favorites that rounded off the pleasant 
pair of concerts. 


The German Grand Opera Company gave 


four consecutive performances at the New 
Music Hall. Tristan and Isolde, on the 
opening night, presented Juliette Lippe as a 
vocally eloquent Irish princess, with Karl 
Jorn doing some excellent singing in the 
role of her lover. Sonia Sharnova as Bran 
gaene, also triumphed, and Ernest Knoch’s 
conducting was a lovely feature. 

Don Giovanni or Don Juan, as the. pro- 
gram called it, was the second bill. Franz 


Egenieff as the philanderer was debonair, 
poised and superb in both dramatic and vocal 
flights, while Carl Braun as Leporello was 
equally fine in his Chaliapinesque role 
Donna Anna’s role was well sung by Mar- 
garethe Baumer, Edna Zahm was a slender 
and graceful Donna Elvira (what a relief 
slenderness is in a German troupe!) and 


Milo Miloradovich was satisfyingly coy and 
winsome as Zerlina. Hans Hay was an 
amusing Masetto, and conductor Ernest 


Mehlich did a masterful job with the Mozart 
score, 

Die Walkuere, 
Knoch, 


hanna 


ably conducted by Mr. 
presented the familiar figure of Jo- 
Gadski as Brunnhilde and Juliette 


Lippe as Sieglinde. Gotthold Ditter was 
Wotan, Bennett Challis the Hunding, and 
Johannes Sembich was Siegmund, while 
Fricka was sung by Sonia Sharnova It 


was an excellent performance 


In The Flying Dutchman, the final opera 
of the short season, the Cleveland baritone, 
Marcel Salzinger, appeared as guest artist, 


singing the role of the Hollaender in his 
customary forthright and golden-voiced man 
ner. Laurenz Pierot, Rudolf Ritter, Gustav 
Werner and Mabel Fitch made up the rest 
of the cast, with Margarethe Baumer a 
lovely Senta. Mr. Mehlich conducted 
Beniamino Gigli, affable operatic tenor, 
gave the third in the series of Philharmonic 
concerts at New Music Hall, doing the Una 
furtiva lagrima, Le Reve from Manon, Dalla 
sua pace from Don Giovanni, Quando le 
sere al placido from Verdi’s newly-revived 
opera, Luisa Miller, and any number of 
short songs. He was assisted by Ann Ham- 
ilton, dramatic soprano, making her Cleve- 
land debut E. ( 





ELSIE CRAFT HURLE) 
who will be remembered as having won 
last year the Victor Herbert Memorial 
Contest sponsored by the National 





Opera Club, and also the National Fed- 
eraiion of Music Clubs’ Contest at -the 
biennial convention in Boston On Feb 
ruary 13 Baroness von Klenner featured 
the soprano as the Victor Herbert 
Memorial winner and as the American 
representative on a program given bj 


the National Opera Club. Another re- 
cent engagement was as soloist with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club at a con- 
cert in Pittsburgh, Pa., and she will 
again be heard with the Club on Feb 


ruary 18 in Fairmount, Va. Two days 
later she is to give a recital in Balti- 
more, which will be followed by other 
engagements in the vicinity of that city. 
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Lilyan Thompson, Contralto, Now 


Under the Culbertson Management 
In Interview, Miss Thompson Outlines Her Career in Music, Which 


Began in Childhood 


A Tour of the United States 


and Canada Planned for Next Season. 


Lilyan son, contralto, is 
the management of Harry and 
bertson. 5 was born in Michigan of 
man-American parent Her father being a 
Methodist minis al 
of mus she was ushered into the church 

ir at a very early age As a result of her 
orts in training her, Miss Thomp- 
t sl to read musi 


now under 
Arthur Ci 


Ger 


1 


a great lover 


e€ was 


and 
ders 
least an hour, my 
my second brother tenor, m) 
and I sang the contralt Father ha 
well trained that we were called upon 
is and entertair 
shall never 
f school on several o 


at church conver 

over the 

we were |} 

ons to sing at 

parishioner’s funeral. This was indeed a very 

i task for me because I always felt 
when I saw and heard the 


me particularly 


usical studies of the 


n family there was 
ing up music as a profes- 
»wever, later did so 
id her brother H. Victor 
for several with 
ra Company and at 
in Milano, Italy 


no thought 
on [wo 


seasons 


grew voice and piano as 
normal child of parents of moderate 
would do,” declared Miss Thompson, 
king part in school and home talent theat- 
ricals. Then when | graduated from Bay 
Mich., High School, I was chosen as 
soloist for the class Of course 
this was considered an honor, but it was a 
simple task for me 


City, 
day exercises. 


“Next came the matter of my 
cation,” she continued. “I had been en 
up musi 


further edu- 
our- 
aged on all sides to take seriously, 
but the encouragement did not come from 
nearest to me because of the doubt 
is of attaining any great heights 
in music The decision therefore was made 
that I should go to North Central College 
take < terary course, for foll« 
graduation ild no always 


those 


there always 


wing 


teach 


and 


doubt 


school and, too, a literary course always stood 
However, | had no in 
tention to slight my music. The first oppor- 
tunity I had, | tried out for the ladies’ glee 
club and was successful. Then | signed up 
for three lessons in voice each week, after 
which I found I had time for the class in 
history of music. That was all I could mas 
ter successfully that year, what with making 
regular appearances in recital But —the 
following year I decided I must have theory, 
harmony and counterpoint along with my 
voice work and two lessons in piano each 
week. The result was that I became a music 
student instead of a literary one. Of course 
| had to overcome parental objections, which 
was no easy task. Eventually conquering, | 
ompleted my course. I then returned to my 
10me in Owosso, Mich.” 

Miss Thompson continued the interesting 
account of her career by stating that she was 
appointed director of the choir in the Owosso 
First Methodist Church, the personnel of 
consisted of twenty-four to thirty 
On special occasions, such as Christ 


one in good stead 


which 
voices, 
mas and Easter, the choir was augmented to 
from fifty to sixty voices, and such cantatas 
as The Creation and The Holy City were 
presented. At that time, in addition to estab- 
lishing a class of private pupils, Miss Thomp- 
son was director_of the Woman’s Club Oc- 
tette of She also went to Detroit 
every week to study voice with Archibald 
Jackson at the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. Later the Mutual Chautauqua Com- 
pany engaged her to appear with a mixed 
quartet, each member of which sang a solo 
at the various concerts. Dr. Pierson, direc- 
tor of Swarthmore College, then signed Miss 
Thompson up for several seasons of work 
with the Swarthmore Chautauqua. 

Desiring to progress further musically, 
Miss Thompson came to New York to pur- 
sue her studies here. She then went abroad 
for the greater part of three years. After 
returning to the States she became contralto 
soloist at St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
Flushing, L. I., sang at many social func- 
tions and charitable affairs, and gave a very 
successful New York recital. 

Miss Thompson’s activities, as previously 
stated, are now under the direction of Harry 
Arthur Culbertson. She will make a 
number of appearances this season, and from 
all indications will have a tour throughout 
the United States and Canada next year. G. 


(Owosso. 


and 
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THE INTERESTING EXPERIENCES 


OF ANTON MAASKOFF, VIOLINIST 
As a Boy He Played With Debussy, Richter, Grieg, Busoni and Other 
Shining Lights of the Music World. 


Anton Maaskoff, violinist, paid a short 
visit to America recently for the purpose of 
attending the first performance of the play 
Josef Suss at the Erlanger Theater. This 
play, a splendidly emotional and intense 
drama, was developed from a German novel, 
and was staged by Maurice Moscovitch, the 
famous Russian-English actor, who is Mr. 
Maaskoff’s father. Mr. Maaskoff had to sail 
on January 24 so as to be in Vienna in time 
for his appearance early in February with 
the Vienna Orchestra. 

Maaskoff was born in New York. He was 
taken abroad when he was thirteen years 
old, and was placed with Adolf Brodsky in 
Manchester. Brodsky is well known to Amer- 
ican music lovers, having been associated 
with symphony orchestras here and having 
also had his own quartet. He also played 
here as a solo artist. This was all some years 
ago, but he is certainly not forgotten. 

Manchester is a center of music in Eng- 
land, and at the time when Maaskoff went 
to live there to be with Brodsky, it had the 
honor of housing Hans Richter, the great 
German conductor, who had charge of the 
Hallé concerts. 

It is rare that a boy has the good fortune 
to meet with such opportunities as were 
offered to Maaskoff. Brodsky and Richte: 
were on the most intimate terms, and thx 
regular custom was for Brodsky and young 
Maaskoff to take Sunday dinner with Rich 
ter, and to play chamber music with these 
and other famous artists of the day. Richter 
was so well pleased with the boy that he 
took him to Ireland and the North of Eng- 
land as soloist for his last tour. At this 
time Maaskoff was seventeen years old, and 
it was his actual concert debut, although he 
had played earlier in private musicales. 

In 1914 Maaskoff gave some recitals in 
London, and his career was just beginning 
to shape itself when everything was stopped 
by the war. There was nothing for him to 
do except to wait until the war was over 
Afterwards he went to Italy to resume his 
concert work, and remained there for some 
years working up his repertory. His second 
start as a concert artist was made in 1926, 
when he gave a concert in Paris. He was 
immediately successful, and has been play- 
ing continually in various parts of Europe 
ever since, not only on the’ Continent but 
also in England. His tours have taken him 
as far east as Budapest, where he played 
with the symphony orchestra, and, as already 
stated, he now returns to Vienna to play 
with the Vienna Philharmonic on February 
4 under the direction of Reichwein, the work 
he has selected being the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo. 

One of the experiences that Maaskoff had 
in his youth was a tour of England with 
Debussy. This was in the days when the 
English Musical Society and the French Mu- 


sical Society exchanged artists in an attempt 
towards international reciprocity, and De- 
bussy was brought over to England, and 
appeared in a number of smaller cities, with, 
Mr. Maaskoff says, the most extraordinary 
lack of success. The part that Maaskoff took 
in the proceedings was as leading violin of 


1NTON MAASKOFF. 


a string sextet which accompanied Debussy’s 
two dances for chromatic harp. The soloist 
was Mme. Wurmser-Delcourt, and Debussy 
conducted. 

The opening concert was at Leeds, with 
about fifteen people in the hall. Debussy 
went ahead with the concert, and played 
the program as he would have for a crowded 
house. At Bradford where the next concert 
was given there were a few more, but the 
whole tour was played for small audiences 
except the London concerts, which were suc- 
cessful. In the smaller places Debussy’s 
music was received with dead silence. 

Through all this Debussy remained per- 
fectly calm, seemed in no way flustered, and 
maintained his usual good humor. 

Maaskoff arrived in Manchester for the 
beginning of his study just a week before 
Brodsky’s departure for Norway to visit 
Grieg, and Brodsky and his wife took young 
Maaskoff with them. They stayed with Grieg 
three weeks in his villa near Bergen, and 
Maaskoff says he will never forget the ex- 
perience. He played the Grieg sonatas with 
the composer, who was then an old man, and 
Grieg played a great deal of Schumann, 
whose music he particularly loved. He would 
play Schumann by the hour, and Mme. 
Grieg, although no longer young, would 

(Continued on page 43) 
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WHAT IS REQUIRED OF A SINGER 
By Harriet Foster 








The vocalist still seems to be in a class of 
his own in the musical world. That is: it is 
still said of singers, “they are not musi- 
cians,” “they show various degrees of un- 
certainty as to production and use of their 
instrument,” “few sing with the assurance 
of a master,” and so on. 

This is too often true. 

I do not speak of artists. There are, of 
course, exceptions. But in comparison to 
instrumentalists in general, how many sing- 
ers can show that as far as they have pro- 
gressed they are demonstrating good founda- 
tional principles such as the instrumentalist 
must show. 

Is it not required of the pianist that he 
comprehend the handling of scales, arpeg- 
gios, octaves and chords in their underlying 
principles before he attempts to play Chopin 
or Beethoven? Is it not required of the 
violinist that he learn how to handle his 
bow and balance his violin correctly before 
he attempts to vibrate the strings? 

That word “required” is very much needed 
in the vocal department of study. How many 
voices we hear over the radio show that 
the possessor has had any idea of what 
should have been required before attempt- 
ing to entertain an audience of millions. 

The “listeners-in” are not all ignorant 
and they have the privilege of turning off 
the offending sound. The radio, I believe, 
is a wonderful truth teller and a splendid 
vehicle for the voice. I am really jealous 
that so few vocalists compare with instru- 
mentalists over the air. 

Should it not be the duty of vocal teachers 
to impress the present generation of youth- 
ful aspirants with the necessity for more 
serious work being demanded of them? 

When I went to Mathilde Marchesi in 
Paris she “required” that every student 
should study with her not less than three 
years, and as much longer as they wished. 
When students come to me for voice trial, 
they invariably sing an operatic aria. i 
cannot judge the voice accurately by these 
attempts to sing something which is far too 
difficult for them at the time. 

Forcing and squeezing destroy the quality 
of any good voice, so I must make my de- 
ductions from what I can judge might result 
under good and proper treatment. If the 
student remains for study my first duty is 
to set aside the arias and begin the work 
required to enable him to sing them later. 

To go before the public well equipped 
the singer needs a background of study far 
beyond a few memorized songs. 

It was announced recently over the radio 


Mme. Rethberg had chosen a_ short 
group of songs from ker repertory of one 
thousand songs. Memorizing becomes easy 
when the habit is formed and one learns to 
memorize from several different angles. An 
instrumentalist studies the -works of one 
composer, Bach, for instance, for a_ long 
time in order to become familiar with his 
structure, form and feeling. 

The singer should adopt a similar method. 
For instance, to interpret Debussy well, 
many of his songs should be studied and 
memorized; his use of the whole tone scale 
becomes familiar to the ear. 

I am reminded of a very pleasant after- 
noon spent in London when that beautiful! 
singer, Elena Gerhardt, was at the height 
of her success in England. I was invited to 
a luncheon given for her and Mr. Nikisch. 

It was a cozy, intimate affair, and 1 was 
the only other guest After luncheon, as it 
was a beautiful sunny day, we all went into 
the garden at the rear of the house; there 
we later had tea served. In the course of 
the afternoon Mr, Nikisch and Miss Ger- 
hardt began to talk of a festival program 
in which the latter was to sing. 

He would suggest: “Shall we do this or 
shall we do that?” and she would respond, 
“I would like to sing this, or what do you 
think of that?” of course mentioning dif- 
ferent composers and songs. 

By the time tea was served the two 
groups were all arranged. Neither of them 
had a copy of music at hand. It was all in 
their heads. They were well equipped and 
lam sure she had “a thousand songs in her 
repertory,” any one of which she could have 
sung at a moment's notice. 

This made a great impression on me and 
I have never forgotten it. My equipment 
at that time seemed to be very tiny in com- 
parison but I was inspired by it to work 
harder than ever. 

Every vocal student should take time to 
familiarize himself with the recent publica- 
tion of Sir Henry Wood in which such 
splendid exercises are written in all the 
minor scales as well as the major. He needs 
no advertisng by me. 

His books on the Gentle Art of Singing 
have made it easier for the vocal student to 
acquire practical knowledge of the various 
minor scales in a manner which, I think, 
has never been given to the vocal student 
before, thus acting as a great aid to help 
wipe out the reflection attached to singers, 
“They are not musicians.” 

Trying to finish in a 
I have come back to the 


that 


“musicianly way.” 
first subject. 
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FEBRUARY 4 


The Elshuco Trio 


The third Elshuco Chamber Music Con- 
cert was given in the Engineering Audi- 
torium in the evening. Those who braved 
the downpour of rain were rewarded by 
hearing a program of chamber music per- 
formed in the musicianly manner so charac- 
teristic of the Elshuco Trio. The concert 
began with Beethoyen’s trio in E flat major, 
Opus 70, No. 2, played by Karl Kraeuter, 
violin; Willem Willeke, cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano. The performance was re 
freshing for its precision and clarity. 

Joined by a quartet comprising Phyllis 
Kraeuter, Nicholas Moldavan, Conrad Held 
and Edwin Ideler, Messrs. Willeke and 
Kraeuter completed the requisite group for 
Max Reger’s Sextet in F major, Opus 118, 
for two violins, two violas and two cellos. 
This rich music, so skillfully designed and 
but so recently the recipient of its just glory, 
was generously imbued with color, simplicity 
and intentional! directness. The final allegro 
comodo as well as the preceding largo were 
outstanding in their presentation. 

Closing. with Johann Michael Haydn's 
Quintet in C major, the string group felici- 
tously bade the audience good night. The ap- 
plause throughout the concert was plentiful, 
immediate and deserved. 

At the next Elshuco Chamber Music con- 
cert on March 11 the program will include 
compositions bj Revel, Brahms and Cesar 
Franck. 

Harold Samuel 

Famous as a specialist in the music of 
Bach, Harold Samuel in his Town Hall re- 
cital, on Tuesday evening, showed the world 
that he could be equally enchanting in a 
miscellaneous piano program. He opened 
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with Mozart’s Sonata in F major, playing 
with true feeling and clarity and a certain 
adventurous boldness. This latter quality 
alone must have delighted the shade of the 
composer, whose works so often suffer now- 
adays by being played too mincingly. The 
rest of the program consisted of sensitive 
interpretations of six Brahms pieces and 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale, with 
Bach’s Toccata in G minor as an end piece. 

Mr. Samuel did wonders with the Brahms 
group, which included the Intermezzo in A 
minor, Ballade in D minor, Capriccio in B 
minor, Intermezzo in E minor, Ballade in G 
minor and Capriccio in C major. The first 
was memorably performed, the lyric chord 
progressions giving the artist a great oppor- 
tunity for subtle coloring. He showed in- 
genious dramatic traits in the stunning 
climax to the grim and grisly atmosphere 
of the D minor Ballade. The almost or- 
chestral proportions of the Franck Prelude, 
\ria and Finale made it more like home ter- 
ritory for the player, who slid naturally into 
the concluding Bach Toccata. This number 
really summed up in itself the aggregate of 
Mr. Samuel’s pianistic traits, which include 
deep ‘understanding. a sense of humor, and 
true dramatic feeling, all dominated by a 
never-failing clarity. 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 


The sixth concert of the Judson Celebrity 
\rtists Course brought a tremendous audi- 
ence to Carnegie Hall to hear that rare 
artist couple, Josef and Mme. Rosina Lhe- 
vinne. Mr. Lhevinne opened with a number 
of Chopin pieces, which included the Bar- 
carolle, the B major Nocturne, op. 9, two 
Mazurkas and six Etudes, three of the last 
were redemanded by the audience and the 
Gondoliera from Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli 
was given aS an encore. 

There followed Schubert’s Fantasy in F 
minor for piano duet which gave both play- 
ers opportunity for a display of beautiful 
touch and limpid execution. There were, 
besides, Reinecke’s Impromptu (two pianos) 
on a theme from Schumann's Manfred, and 
pieces by Chopin-Pattison, Rachmaninoff 
and Strauss-Chasins. Perfect ensemble, 
charming pianistic effects and impeccable 


a —SS 


taste pervaded everything these 
musicianly players presented, 
joy of the listeners. 


FEBRUARY 5 
Nikolai Orloff 


This season’s first recital by Nikolai Or- 
loff drew a large audience to Town Hall in 
the evening. This pianist of elegant accom- 
plishment, interesting musicianship and ex- 
quisite tone production needs no detailed 
praise at this time. In a program which 
listed the Variations from Mozart’s A major 
Sonata, Schumann’s Carnival, five Chopin 
numbers, Balakireff’s Islamey, Debussy’s 
Reflets dans l’eau and Liszt’s Tarantelle 
there was never a moment to offend the 
most sensitive taste, and there was an abund- 
ance of things to delight and edify the con- 
tented listeners, who showed their satisfac- 
tion in unmistakable terms. 


sensitive, 
much to ‘the 


James R. Houghton 


A good sized audience gathered at -Car- 
negie Hall in the evening to hear James R. 
Houghton, baritone, a graduate of the State 
University of lowa and a post graduate stu- 
dent of Harvard University. Beginning his 
program with two numbers by Handel, he 
continued with several Russian composi- 
tions, five selections from Brahms, old Eng- 
lish Songs, and concluded with numbers by 
American composers including Foote, Town- 
send, MacDowell, and Bullard. Mr. Hough- 
ton is the possessor of a fine large baritone 
voice, brilliant and rich in color which he 
used with skill and intelligence throughout 
the entire program. His diction in the vari- 
ous languages was commendable and his in- 
terpretative ability exceptional. He was 
heartily received by his listeners, and several 
encores were demanded and given. Reginald 
Boardman provided excellent accompani- 
ments at the piano. 


Hans Kindler 


That delightful cellist, Hans Kindler, 
made his first appearance of this season at 
one of the intimate recitals at the Barbizon. 
He was assisted by Helen Bourne, soprano. 

These recitals, which have come to be 
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interesting factors of the music: al season, are 
given in one of the intimate salons of the 
club and take a little over an hour. Mr. 
Kindler suited his program to this type of 
soiree, offering the Sonata of Valentini, a 
Bach Adagio, a Frescobaldi Toccata, a Ha- 
banera by Ravel, an Etude by Enesco, and 
a Suite by Joachim Nin. The cellist is of 
an unaffected and genial personality, char- 
acteristics which are reflected in his play- 
ing; there is a peaceful, quiet manner about 
his performances, a singing tone and always 
an unobtrusive but certain musicianship. 

This last named quality stood Mr. Kind- 
ler in good stead, for the Nin work is a 
very difficult one to grasp and its atonalities 
need a conception of no ordinary breadth. 

The fine artist was heartily applauded and 
gave two lovely encores, a selection from 
Delibes’ Le Roi S’Amuse and an Etude by 
Enesco. 

He was accompanied by Ralph Angell, 
a musician of sensitive feelings and irre- 
proachable taste 

Miss Bourne offered the aria from Frei- 
schiitz, a selection from the Snowmaiden, 
Kountz’ The Sleigh, Amy Worth’s Midsum- 
mer, also songs by Strauss and Wolf. Her 
voice is of pleasing quality and she has ex- 
cellent diction. 


FEBRUARY 6 
Ailsa Craig MacColl 


A large audience and one that showed its 
appreciation in enthusiastic applause filled 
(Continued on page 19) 
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EMIL COOPER 


Conductor Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Chicago Tribune (Edward Moore): 


Cooper proved again that he is a con- 


ductor of 
authority ; 
agination. 


Chicago Herald-Examiner 

(Glenn Dillard Gunn): 

The score under Cooper’s alert and ex- 
pert baton glowed and pulsed. 


uncommon 


Former Musical Director Imperial Opera (Russia) 


score 


ability. He has 
has also warmth and im- 


An 


ing 


moved with precision and spirit. 


Chicago Daily News 


(Maurice Rosenfeld): 
Under the direction of Emil Cooper, 
the opera had a director who gave the 


After Regular Chicago Season, Touring with Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, conducting Fidelio (Beethoven) ; 
(Wagner) ; 


e 


Carmen (Bizet). 


* + 


Exclusive Direction: 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 
113 West 57th St., New York. 


a brilliant clear and authoritative 
musical 


Chicago 

(Herman Devries): 
excellent 
Cooper directing, a potent force, tempera- 
mental, 
color 


entire production 


Chicago Evening Post 
(Karleton Hackett): 
Cooper gave a fine reading of the score. 


Tannhauser (Wagner) ; 


rendition. 


American 


performance with Emil 


vivid, giving the overture glow- 
The 


guidance 


and dramatic emphasis. 
under his 


Lohengrin 


INC. 
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FAREWELL 


Conmeert Lour 


of 
GUY LEE 


MAIER «4 PATTI 


Maier and Pattison, the inimitable pair who have enthralled audi- 
ences for more than a decade, will give no more joint concerts in 
America after next season. They plan to devote their time to 
individual activities which have become very extensive in recent 
years. 
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Burning the Music at Both Ends 








“THOSE 
INCOMPARABLE 
PERFORMERS” 

—Boston Globe 


“THE 
INCOM PARABLE 
PARTNERSHIP” 


—Boston Transcript 

















Courtesy Boston Evening Transcript 





“THEIR CONCERTS OF MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS ARE THE 
ONLY PERFECT EXHIBITION OF THEIR PECULIAR ART 
THAT CAN BE HEARD. NO COMPANIONATE RECITALS, 
HOWEVER DISTINGUISHED THE PRINCIPALS, HAVE EVER 
APPROACHED THE PERFECTION OF ENSEMBLE ATTAINED 


AND CONSISTENTLY UPHELD BY THIS TEAM.” 
—New York World 











Tour limited to three months 





wire or write immediately 
for bookings 


Exclusive Management 
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George Engles, Managing Director 
711 Fifth Avenue 
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MUSICAL 


AN AND THE Mlacuine: 


The Future of Teaching, 
By Tobias Matthay 


[The followii ’ uppeared in the 
lelegraph, where tt aroused 
critical and teaching 


» much interest in 


° ’ , , a RPIEI l 
circles that the MusicaL Courier has 


thought it 


s( 


the doom of their profession, but 
to be ] 1 : is 
real 


worth — nting for its Amer- 


an readers—-The Editor.] 
first appeared on the 
foresaw therein 
it proved 
however, a 
gramophone 


Nhen the pianola 


ene may piano teachers 


menace 


and wireles 


True 


ighten 
comes 


repr 


duction of real performance, and a fine 
subtle artist’s doings are reduced to pale 
hadows, and he seems little better than his 
lite ordinary fellows. 

THe Rear MENACE 

But it is safe to predict that the micro- 
phone will yet be immensely improved, and 
that it will in the end give us equal defini- 
tion of the lowest bass as of the lightest 
treble, and will adjust itself to all extremes 
of tone-graduation. 

The real menace, however, 
in the wireless and gramophone reproduc- 
tion itself, however perfected it may be. The 
danger is in the very likely misinterpreta- 
tion of the whole situation by the layman. 
He may ask why, as a few bits of wire 
and a crystal (or valve) or a clock and a 
whirl-table give him quite a considerable 
degree of musical delectation in the home, 
he should spend money on educating his 
children to give performances far less ade- 
quate than those so conveniently provided. 

This will seem an irrefutable argument, 
and he may, therefore, in ignorance, con- 
demn his children to forego one of the great 
existence self-e xpre ssion music 
it is a great happiness to listen 

good music adequately performed, but it 

not the same joy as that of personal 
jusic-making, however humble the effort; 
and personal creation, artistically, is an in 
extinguishable impulse in the human breast 

The woodcut, the lithograph, and the etch 
ing have not extinguished painting, and the 
layman cheerfully pays fees for les 
sons in drawing and painting, in spite of the 
ar better pictures on his walls, or even in 
his newspaper, than any his children can 
achieve. Witnessing a tennis tournament of 
the greatest players does not give one the 

ame joy as own miserable attempts 
The splendid results achieved by our camera 
do not compare with our own perhaps very 
crude sketching attempts. The supreme ar 
tistry of a Pavlova and Karsavina do not 
deter papa from spending money on dancing 
le ssons 

Moreover, learning to make music (on the 
right lines) is a very potent form of general 
education, far more potent than has so far 
been conceded by educationists, although the 
m endulum has, indeed, begun to swing in the 

ght direction, and music is now officially 
recognised as a school subject even in our 
ountry. Music-making—! do not mean 
trumming—indeed demands such keen at- 
tention rhythmically that it forms a most 
direct means of realising what is meant by 
“concentration of mind,” which is funda 
mentally a rhythmical act; even granting 
that we must learn to re-apply this act for 


does not lie 


est joys of 


Indeed, 


school 


one’s 
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each distinct subject, as some psychologists 
contend. To quote from a psychology lec- 
ture of my own: 

It seems to me that to make him learn to 
perceive the beautiful through sound is a far 
more direct way of educating the individual 
(in the true sense of that word) than, for 
instance, to make him automatically repeat 
yards and miles of words, formulas and 
phrases, an unthinking repetition of which 
cannot seriously be expected to better him 
one jot as a sentient human being, or to 
bring him any nearer into touch with the 
universe. 

Music AND EpucaTION 

This last point should, indeed, be insisted 
upon by musicians, for there still is a ten- 
dency amongst education authorities to belit- 
tle the truly practical utility of our art as a 
direct form of education. Indeed, they fail to 
realise what a very strong factor the pursuit 
of every art, and our own art particularly, 
can be in bettering the life of the race. 

Seen from the right angle there is every 
reason, then, why the lay mind should not 
condemn the child to non- participation in 
personal music-making, and it is, indeed, the 
urgent duty of every music teacher to insist 
on these facts, and thus help to save his pro 
fession from a possible temporary partial 
eclipse 
Witmarks Obtain Popular Version 

Rights of Victor Herbert's 
Thine Alone 


The firm of M. Witmark & Sons, music 
publishers to Warner Brothers and First Na- 
tional Vitaphone pictures, announces that it 
has been granted permission by the heirs 
of Victor Herbert to release for publication 
in a popular version Thine Alone, the beau- 
tiful and popular ballad from the operatic 
success Eileen 

Witmarks had negotiated with the Her- 
bert heirs over a long period of time. The 
firm finally convinced the heirs that revision 
of the original version of Eileen was neces- 
sary. These revisions were made under the 
personal direction of Harold Sanford, well 
known conductor and protégé of Victor Her- 
bert, who is the musical director of the 
Philco Hour, during which many favorite 
Herbert melodies have been broadcast. Many 
of the foremost singers of the day are now 
singing Thine Alone, which bids fair to 
equal the most famous of Herbert melodies 
in popularity. Among them are Sylvia Mil- 
ler, Jeanne Mignolet, Gladys Rice, Frank 
Munn, Franklyn Baur, Jessica Dragonette, 
Allan McQuhae, Henry Burr, Joseph White, 
the popular silver-masked tenor, and John 
Steele 

Witmarks also announce that they will con- 
tinue to publish the original operatic version 
of Thine Alone, as well as the new popular 
version. 


Margot Jean in New York Recital 
Margot Jean, formerly known as Daisy 

Jean, will give a recital of music for the 

cello, alternating with groups of songs in 

which she will accompany herself at the 

harp, at the Charles Hopkins Theater, New 

York, on the evening of February 16. On 

the cello she will play Brahms’ E minor 
nata and pieces by Rachmaninoff, de Falla, 

Debussy and Faure, assisted 

by Frank Bibb at the piano 

Her songs will include num- 

bers by Paladilhe, Gretcha- 

ninoff, Glazounoff and Cho 

pin, and also French, Flem- 

ish and Scotch folksongs, 

the Flemish folksongs, har- 

monized by Mortelmans, be- 

ing given their first per- 

formance in New York at 

this time. Miss Jean pos- 

sesses the original manu 

scripts of over thirty of these 

which were given to 

her by Mr. Mortelmans, who 

is director of the National 

Conservatory at Antwerp 


songs, 


The Ingalsbe School of 
Music 

The Schuylerville per 
ard, Schuylerville, Ni xs 
cently printed a rather ex- 
tensive account of the ac 
tivities of the Inga School 
of Music, of which Mrs. 
Harvey D. Ingalsbe is the 
director. The school has 
headquarters in Glens Falls 
and also in New York. A 
convention is held at the end 
school year, and, ac- 
cording to the Schuylerville 
Standard, is participated in 
by four hundred pupils and 
attended by about six thou- 
sand people. “This popular 
school,” wrote the reporter 
for that paper, “gives musi- 
cal instruction in all its 
branches and has been re- 
sponsible for the fine appre- 
ciation of music in this com- 
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“She has a 
voice of 


lyric 
Soprano 
natural 
Her sing- 
musical and 


freat 
beauty. 
ing is 


pleasing. 


The Boston 
Globe said the 
above about 
May Peterson, 
soprano, for- 
merly Opera 
Comique and 
Metropolitan 
Opera Com- 
pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





This the leading 
city under able management. 

“Parents of the community,” continued 
the reporter for the Standard, “ought indeed 
to appreciate this high quality of musical 
training which their children are able to re- 
ceive right in their own community. Few 
communities have such advantages. And it 
speaks well for the artistic appreciation of 
the people of this community that they do 
patronize so strongly this high quality 
school of music. No institution, certainly, 
could take a finer and more active part in 
community life than the Ingalsbe School of 
Music. 

“Public recitals are given regularly but 
this is not all. No community project of a 
considerable nature has been attempted but 
that this school contributed its talent. 
People have learned to depend on it to fill 
out and even make up programs. In every 
way it is that type of community institution 
which gives real tone to a community.” 





munity. studio in the 


Frank Kneisel in New York Recital 
will be heard in 
Town Hall on 


Frank Kneisel, violinist, 
his first New York recital at 
Tuesday evening, February 25. His program 
will comprise the Handel sonata No. 4 in 
D major; the Cesar Franck sonata in A 
major; Paganini-Wilhelmj concerto in D 
major, and shorter numbers by Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, Franz and Albeniz-Elman: 


‘Wild Geese” 


Ries, 


Frequently Featured 
Annabel Morris Buchanan's popular song, 
Wild Geese, has figured on several of the 
programs given by Elsie Kraft Hurley on 
her tour of the South, and everywhere the 
song has been received with enthusiasm. 


DONALD THAYER, 
New York and Boston re 
wly commented upon 
Coast and will be 
until late in the summer. 


itals this season 
the press, is now 


kept busy there 
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La Argentina Thrills San 


Francisco Audience 
Other Notes of Interest 


San Francisco, Cat.—At the Geary 
Theater, two afternoons, Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer provided San Francisco lovers of 
terpsichorean art with the opportunity of 
viewing La Argentina, the “Queen of the 
Castanets,” in programs of pantomime, dance 
and story. This artist, who has fascinated 
the public from one end of the globe to the 
other, is absolutely unique, and there were 
thousands who were unable to obtain admis- 
sion for her performances in this city. The 
audience literally went wild with enthusiasm 
for this superb woman, who expresses the 
entire gamut of emotion, yet never utters a 
word. La Argentina’s assistant, Miquel 
Berdion, proved most effective in his piano 
solos and accompaniments. 

Opening her program with a group of 
Chopin, Phyllida Ashley, again delighted 
that coterie of admirers which each year 
rallies to hear her annual San Francisco re- 
cital. The Scottish Rite Hall was _ filled 
with a friendly audience that found in the 
pianist’s playing its wonted _ brilliance, 
warmth and imaginative grasp, qualities 
without which no performance of Chopin can 
long hold interest. Miss Ashley’s serious 
approach to music, her depth of penetration 
and interpretative resources were as con 
vincingly revealed by her choice of tempi 
and contrasts of mood, as by the fluency of 
her technical equipment. Following the 
Chopin the young artist continued her pro- 
gram with works by Paderewski, Debussy, 
Dohnanyi, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. She 
proved her worth in the Liszt Rhapsody No. 
10. 

Sam _ Rodetsky, young Russian pianist, 
who, since his residence in San Francisco, 
has continued his study with Joseph George 
Jacobson, appeared in a program that was 
not lacking in variety and again proved his 
artistic worth. Listed were compositions by 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, Schumann, Chop 
in, Granados, Ibert, Raigorodetsky, J. G. 
Jacobson and Liszt. Young Rodetsky mani- 
fested that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the various styles in pianistic literature 
and an artist who never sacrifices expression 
at the expense of technique. His reading of 
Chopin was especially poetic and he played 
the music with a wealth of color and a 
crystalline style. Rodetsky won the favor 
of his hearers who compelled him to play 
several additional numbers. 

Alfred Hertz is becoming modern. He is 
showing a decided interest in composers wha 
write today. On the seventh program of- 
fered by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra in its subscription series at the Cur 
ran Theater, Mr. Hertz introduced two 
novelties by contemporary writers—Respi 
ghi’s Roman Festivals, and Gastone Usigli’s 
Don Quixote, the latter conducted by the 
composer. The remaining number was 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony. 

The performance of the symphony was 
admirable both in proportion and_ spirit 
Hertz evidently had the music at heart and 
— with a thorough comprehension 
of the score. He let no significant detail 
escape him, while presenting the whole great 
symphony with exceptional unity. That the 
orchestra’s playing this season is far better 
than it ever has been, is due to Mr. Hertz’ 
fine training and superior musicianship. 

Lilian ‘Hoffmeyer, San Francisco con 
tralto, is visiting in Europe. Recently she 
was in Copenhagen. 


Robert Pollak, head of the violin depart- 





EMMA ROBERTS, 
contralto, who, after her recent concert 
in Munich, visited the home of Alois 
Lang, who has been chosen to play the 
part of Christ in the Passion Play. Miss 
Roberts has already returned to this 
country and is fulfilling a number of 

important engagements m the East. 
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ment of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, announces a recital of solo and en- 
semble music at Sorosis Hall, in the very 
near future. 

Margaret Tilly, San Francisco pianist, 
who just scored an extraordinary success in 
her initial Town Hall recital in New York, 
is expected “home” shortly. She will give 
her San Francisco concert on February 17, 
under the Judson-Wolfsohn management. 

Newly-elected officers were installed in 
their positions when the San Francisco 
County Branch of the California Music 
Teachers’ Association met at Sorosis Hall. 
A musical program was also given for the 
pleasure of the assembled members. The 
1930 officers of the branch are Henrik 
Gjerdrum, president; Jessie Wilson Taylor, 
vice-president; Opal Estudillo, secretary; 
Sue Chamberlin, treasurer, and Ruth Viola 
Davis, Evelyn S. Ware, and Frank Hess, 
directors. This is Gjerdrum’s third presi- 
dential term. 

Edith Jessica West, soprano, assisted by 
John Pizzo, pianist, gave a program for the 
Sequoia Club and made an unusual impres- 
sion in a most attractive list of compositions. 

Leandro Campanari, vocal pedagogue, has 
returned to San Francisco from New York, 
where he spent the early winter season, and 
has now resumed his teaching. C.. B.A; 


Woman’s Press Club Meets 


The Woman's Press Club, Mrs. Louis 
Reed Welzmiller, president, met at the Hotel 
Astor, on January 25, when a large audience, 
fully endorsed the Hon. Henry Morgen- 


LAURIE MERRILL 

thau’s enthusiastically expressed tribute 
to Laurie Merrill and her poems, which she 
read. Wearing an attractive Spanish cos- 
tume of 1850, she read poems from her re- 
cent book, Singing Waters, including Old 
Seville, Summer Reverie, and The Voice of 
the Pyrenees, with music by Albeniz, Mac- 
Dowell, Schumann, etc., beautifully played 
by Carolyn Beebe, who was a guest of honor. 
Miss Beebe, founder of the N. Y. Chamber 
Music Society and a pianist of note, adapted 
this musical background, which well showed 
her splendid musicianship. 

Miss Merrill’s second appearance was in 
a French costume of 1790 (pictured here- 
with), and on all sides one heard admiration 
expressed for the reader and her poems. In 
this group were heard Water Lily, The 
Fountain and Blush Rose, read in French, the 
iranslations by Jacques Pillois; A Broken 
Lute, Snow in Wyoming, and Morning in 

San Rafael, with music by Chopin, Godow- 
sky, Debussy, etc.; Miss Beebe’s delicacy of 
touch united with Miss Merrill’s deeply ex 
pressive voice in these exquisite word-pic- 
tures, which were unusual in their lovely 
quality. The applause brought many bows 
from the two artists, and echoed the high 
appreciation of the audience. 

Miss Merrill has had great success as a 
concert singer both in Europe and America, 
which fact makes her work as a poet espe 
cially interesting for she brings to her writ- 
ings a rich and varied experience. She a 
been asked to read her poems before the Na- 
tional Convention, League of American Pen 
Women, Washington, D. 


Marie Morrisey’s Singing Inspires 
Poet 


Alice Phelps Rider, of Markeson, Wis., 
was so inspired when hearing Marie Mor- 
risey sing that she wrote the following verse 
about the song “Quiet,” listed on the promi- 
nent American contralto’s program: 


Across my clouded, restless mood, 
Across my spirit’s solitude, 
She sang 
Of calm delights, of nature’s peace, 
Of quiet, bringing pain’s surcease; 
hen rang 
Those notes that brought to me—a voice 
That, speaking, made my soul rejoice! 
Jntil 
Sweet silence held us . . . like the Fall 
We spoke, without a word,—and all 
as still. 
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Private Lessons in Singing. 


Class Lessons in singing (with new material, stere- 
opticon, and printed lessons of special value 
to public school teachers ) 
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Opera, Oratorio, Songs, with special instruction in 


Repertoire Class, Teachers’ Coaching in 


diction. 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 


MUSICAL 


FINDS HIS 


GREATEST INSPIRATION IN TEACHING 


Will Go to Havana for Lectures and Master Class 


Chats About His 


Various Pupils. 
p 


“Teaching is my greatest 
Ernesto Berumen told the writer 
not long ago, when chatting with him about 
his work and plans 

“Yes; that’s true,” the pianist added, when 
he saw our quizzical look. He had divined 
our thoughts which things for 
granted and ass 
derived his greatest 
performances. 

But the more we 
Mr. Berumen’s character we appre 
very well be 
understanding, 
sitiveness can easily be 
face and kindly look, 
qualities which are needed m« 
cessful teacher. 

“What | 


profession 1s 


one Gay 


had taken 
umed that Mr. Ber 
satisiaction trom 


men 
whl 


realized the qual 
iated 


this could the case Kindness, 


patience, thoroughness, set 
noted in Berumen’s 
and these, too, are 
st by the su 
most about my tez 
satisiaction 


enjoy 


the derived 



































ENGELBERG 


AND THE 


SYMPHONIC 
EPOCH 


by Gdna Richolson Sollitt 


Here is an intimate, charming, seri- 
ous study of Mengelberg’s artistic 
significance by a writer whose musi- 
cal judgments, particularly in regard 
to the symphonic art, have authori- 
tative weight on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
There is just evaluation of Ameri- 
} can artistic conditions, viewed from 
jabroad as well as at home, which 
may be startling to many Americans. 
/  [Mustrated $2.00. At Your Bookseller's. 


IVES WASHBURN 
119 West S7th St., New York 


inspiration,” 


the personal contact with my pupils,” 
n said. “I find in each one 
more or less, an individual personality to 
tudied, a different type of talent to be de 
] 


veloped 


Mr 
1 


a triend 
| 


Dp . 
peru 


ye 


aim is to get the pupil to have con 

me; then when I apply the psy 

of constructive criticism in connec 

with his or her work the i 

wether satisfying both morally and pian 

ally, because it never enters the pupil's 

1 to doubt that I anything but his 
nterest at heart 

“I believe that one of the important fun 
tions of the teacher is to encourage the pupil 
while, at the time, being wholly honest 
with him,” Mr. Berumen said. “I also think 
that a teacher can usually find something to 
ommend in a lesson, and again I stress the 
necessity of knowing how to present a criti- 
cism as a most important factor in obtain- 

results from a student.” 

Berumen explained that for sixteen 
years he had employed this method of teach 
and that he is quite convinced that it 
is the right way to teach. He also said that 
every teacher must develop an individual way 
of handling or presenting this psychology, 
in accordance with his (the teacher’s) per- 
sonality, and that after long experimenting 

had definite and clear means 
of conveying his ideas. 

The pianist smiled when he told us that 
there were times when the usual exception 
to the rule had to be applied in dealing with 
“And that is when I have no co- 
operation from the student,” Mr. Berumen 
went on. “Then I can be sufficiently stern 
either to make a complete reform in the stu- 
dent or sever our relations. By this I do 
not mean to swerve in any way the person- 
ality of the student, for I believe in studying 
the individual and developing him along his 
natural lines. I prefer to train my stu 
dents technically, and merely make sugges 
tions from the interpretive standpoint, for I 
am a strong advocate of originality, and | 
the teacher imposing his 
the student.” 

Another point which Mr. Berumen con- 
siders a very important factor of his teach 
is the ridding the pupil of nervousness 
self-consciousness. “When a_ student 
first comes to me he is invariably nervous 
with the new encounter, but he gets 
over that; when I see that this factor has 
overcome I get up what I call ‘class 
at which all my students play for 
With each succeeding ‘recital’ 
gradually lessens and the great 
appearances is already 


response 1s 


have 


same 


ing 


evolved a 


a pupil. 


idea ot 
stamp on 


abhor the 


ing, 
and 


soon 


been 
recitals’ 
each other. 
nervousness 
bug-a-boo of public 
in hand. 

“I can sympathize with the nervous artist,” 
Mr. Berumen continued; “it is a frightful 
suffering.” 

Again the speaker reiterated how much he 
enjoys his teaching and went so far as to 
say that if at present he were to be offered 
the choice of a long piano tour or his teach- 
ing he would choose the latter. However, 
Mr. Berumen has some very happy memor- 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN AND HIS 
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LAST YEAR’S MASTER CLASS 


at the International Conservatory of Havana, where he will teach and lecture again 
this spring. 


ies of his tours as a soloist and among them 
are his tour as assistant to Schumann-Heink 
made at the time when he first began his 
career. “Those were jolly days, as it was 
a very congenial crowd which formed the 
contralto’s tournee.” 

In speaking of his teaching, Mr. Berumen 
mentioned some of his pupils. First and 
foremost on the list is his wife, who had 
studied with him for about six years. He 
says that she is a great talent, has a photo- 
graphic type of memory, and has been the 
source of great inspiration to him. “Of 
course, I little dreamed that her coming to 
study with me would bring romance to me, 
too,”” Mr. Berumen told us. “But her com- 
ing to study with me certainly marks a 
peculiar influx of fine talent to my studio.” 
Mrs. Berumen is now the very busy mother 
of a few-months’-old boy, but Mr. Berumen 
has every desire that she continue her work. 

Emilie Goetz is one of Mr. Berumen’s 
very interesting students who will give her 
own recital this year; she is a splendid tech 
nician and a good all-round artist. Evelyn 
Lee is another and a very brilliant Can- 
adian; she will give a recital at the studio 
this month. Katherine Philbrick, who is 
the modernist of the crowd, is giving three 
recitals in the village; she is especially in- 
terested in the French, Spanish and Rus- 
sian schools. 

A Cuban boy is Edoardo Godoy, and the 
Swedish talent is represented by a Lind- 
berg—the difference between his name and 
the famous flier is that there is no “h” at 
the end of the name. Harold Dard, who 
comes from Bridgeport, Conn., is very Amer- 
ican, as is also Phil Evans. 

In April Mr. 
Havana, around 


Berumen will leave for 
Easter time. Before that 
will come a recital in Town Hall, during 
the first part of March. In Havana he will 
be associated with the new International 
Conservatory, of which Mrs. De Castro is 
the director and owner. “Furthermore, 
she is a splendid piano teacher,” Mr. Beru- 
men told us. “The Conservatory carries all 
branches of music and Mrs. De Castro- is 
one of the few musicians living in Havana 
who have kept in touch with modern hap- 
penings. During my three weeks there I 
will have a master class, as well as giving 
a lecture course and several recitals in the 
new hall of the conservatory. This trip 
has become a yearly event.” 

When the writer expressed surprise that 
Mr. Berumen expected to accomplish so 
much in what seems a short time, he told 
us that it all had to be done in those three 
weeks, “because I can’t be away too long 
from my American children,” he said. M. T. 


Malatesta Artist-Pupils Active 

Two artist-pupils of Pompilio Malatesta, 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, have been enjoying success in 
their public appearances. They are Marie 
Buddy and Rosina Muto, lyric and colora- 
tura soprano respectively. 

Miss Buddy, who has been engaged by 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, re- 
cently took part in that company’s presenta- 
tion of Gotterdammerung, interpreting the 
part of Wellgunda, the Rhine Maiden. She 
is engaged to sing in performances of the 
Marriage of Figaro and The Magic Flute. 
Miss Buddy also recently participated in a 
recital given by the Philadelphia Music Club 
at which time she sang the Pagliacci Balle- 
telle and Worth’s Midsummer. She has a 
beautiful voice, well trained and expertly 
used. 

Rosina Muto was the soloist recently with 
the Little Symphony of Pittsburgh in Little 
Symphony Hall. The coloratura sang sev- 
eral arias with orchestral accompaniment, 
among which were Ah, Fors’ e Lui, Caro 
Nome, Ombra Leggiera and others. In 
fact, so enthusiastic was the public that she 
had to respond with about twelve extra 
-cpaaaaa Compliments were showered upon 
1er. 


Master Institute Faculty Gives 
Program 

The annual meeting of the Society of 
Friends of Roerich Museum in New York 
was held on January 31 in Roerich Hall. 
Following the report of the year’s activities, 
a musical program was given by members 
of the faculty of Master Institute of Roerich 
Museum. David Barnett played several 
numbers for piano, including three interludes 
of his own composition. Percy Such was 
heard in selections from the cello suite in 
D minor by Bach, and Huber Linscott sang 
negro spirituals. 
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Conductin3, Class Attracts Good Musicians 
to Bush Conservatory Summer School 


A “laboratory for conducting,” to use a 
phrase of Edgar Nelson, has been created 
at Bush Conservatory in Chicago, in the 
conducting classes of Mr. Nelson and Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, and from the retorts and 
crucibles of ambitious talent and hard work 
there is evolving a group of well-trained, 
skilful choral and orchestral conductors, fitted 
to serve a highly useful sphere in American 
music of the future. 

Jelson, conductor of Chicago’s famed 
Apollo Club and Sunday Evening Club chor- 
uses and the Marshall Field Choral Society, 
is no less a distinguished director than a 
great teacher. The brilliancy, technical mas- 
tery and clarity of artistic vision for which 
he is known in the concert hall illuminate 
his teaching. His manner is crisp, his com- 
ments are keen and pointed, sometimes tinged 
with humor, sometimes with sarcasm. There 
is no bunk in his artistic creed. 

In Nelson’s choral conducting class re- 
cently was found a characteristic analysis of 
the use of the baton in process. The stu- 
dent’s arm was moving in rhythm but aim- 
lessly as to direction. “No,” countered Nel- 
son abruptly, “don’t use a swimming stroke, 
like that and not like a knife, either. <A 
broad motion, yes, but center it on the down- 
stroke at one, and relate all other strokes to 
that. It must be decisive. Control the point 
of the baton. The stroke focuses there.” 

The particular problem of the lesson was 
conducting the recitative and learning how 
to bring in the chorus and orchestra at the 
proper time and in good rhythm. This im- 
plied, to Nelson's logical mind, first master- 
ing the conductor’s job as an accompanist. 
Thus: “Remember, in orchestral accompani- 
ments the soloist makes the beats and sets 
the rhythm. You simply describe them to 
the orchestra. You must train yourself to 
take the beat from the soloist—not give it 
to him. As an accompanist, whatever the 
soloist does is right. As conductor of the 
chorus, whatever you do is right. It is not 
easy thus to take the rhythm from some one 
else especially with an orchestra to guide 
while doing it and it takes lots of practice 
to get expert in it. A good plan is to “con- 
duct an accompaniment silently, hand in 
pocket, to every piece of music you hear. 
You can get in a lot of concentrated prac- 
tice that way. 

Rhythm and correct tempi. That is the 
burden of the Nelson theme in teaching, in 
playing, in conducting. It is the spice of 
the Nelson performance, whether with baton 
or keyboard. You catch it in the concert 
hall, you get it over the radio when his 
choruses broadcast. It is one secret of his 
perennial popularity with audiences. 

And so it was interesting to hear him 
recommend to his class a close study of the 
metronome for tempi ee the “feel” of the 
right balance of a composition. He told 
his students an interesting little story of 
a prominent conductor—of how at the con- 
clusion of the performance of a new work, 
he brushed aside a group of people waiting 
to see him and went at once to the metronome 
to check up the tempo he had just used, while 
it was still fresh in mind. Once satisfied he 
was correct, he turned to speak to his friends, 
but the tyrannical little instrument had first 
to be appeased. 

From the studio, the class attended the 
weekly rehearsal of the Conservatory 
Chorus. Here Nelson became competent, 


crisp, inspiring. Anticipating difficulties, 
master of every note sung by, every section, 
helping, encouraging, no detail was too unim- 
portant for his watchfulness, no phrase un- 
finished by his neglect. His pupils saw, as 
it were, into the workshop, saw how the 
“chips”—test of every good workman—be- 
spoke the master of his task, in perfect com- 
mand of himself and his materials. For 
three young conductors, it was a closeup of 
supreme value. 

For one of the choral numbers, a young 
man of the class took over the baton. There 
came an interesting transformation. What 
was hesitation in the studio, became deci- 
sion before the chorus. An indefinite beat 
took on vigor and purpose. A foundation of 
talent and good teaching, with this practical 
experience brought out some surprising re- 
sults in the development of this young con- 
ductor. 

“How do you practice your lesson?” I 
asked a young woman just as she was is 
ing Czerwonky’s orchestral conducting class, 
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held in an adjoining studio at the conserva- 
tory. She carried a score of Bizet’s L’ re 
sienne Suite, No. 2. “Oh,” she replied, 

study the score and learn to read the dif. 
ferent instruments, and then try to conduct 
a phonograph record of the music. That is 
easy, but with the orchestra it is quite dif- 
ferent. There is so much to watch for and 
so much to do. I feel I am learning a lot 
with every lesson before the orchestra.” 

A difficult thing—this teaching of the 
elusive art of the conductor, a phase of mu- 
sic which is attracting more men and women 
musicians every year, and still more diffi- 
cult is it to find a music school which pro- 
vides practical experience with an orchestra 
and a chorus under the guidance of experi- 
enced conductors. 

That is probably the reason for the popu- 
larity of the Bush Conservatory conducting 
classes which are announced as a big fea- 
ture of the summer school. Even the pre- 
liminary announcements have brought out a 
heavy advance registration. Every indication 
is that these classes will attract many splen- 
did musicians whose equipment gives them a 
justifiable ambition for success as choral and 
orchestral conductors, which, as has been 
said, is a highly useful sphere in American 
music of the future. Cc 





Gabrilowitsch Presents Unusual Works 
With the Philadelphia Orchestra 


“Masquerade,” 


by Carl McKinley, a Young American, and Ernest 


Schelling’s “Morocco” Are Featured—Kindler Scores as 
Soloist—Matinee Musical Club Gives Concert. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At its concerts of 
January 31 and February 1, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, still under the leadership of its 
guest conductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pre- 
sented an added interest in the appearance 
as soloist of Hans Kindler, renowned cello 
virtuoso, formerly cello soloist of the or- 
chestra and long a favorite in both the 
musical and social life of Philadelphia: in the 
former because of his art, in the latter be- 
cause of his intimate connections with the 
city’s social circles. 

He played the first of Saint-Saéns’ two 
cello concertos (A minor) with the same con- 
summate art which has placed him in the 
forefront among the cellists of today. Mr. 
Kindler gave the concerto a poetic inter- 
pretation as its content demands, producing 
a brilliancy in passage work nearly approach- 
ing that of the violin, with frequent re- 
currence of lyricism in a golden warmth of 
tone which is the inherent quality of the 
cello, the producing of which is an out- 
standing feature of his playing. At the 
conclusion of the concerto the audience gave 
him a great ovation. 

3eethoven’s “Seventh” opened the concert, 
in the reading of which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
revealed the dignity, grace, charm and prodi- 
gious power inherent in the masterpiece. 
While some question what they term a speed 
too slow in some of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
readings, it may be suggested that this is 
partly due to the deliberate manner and 
quiet gesture which emanates from a knowl- 
edge of material and resources, a perfect 
control of them with a grasp of a complete 
unity and balance. At any rate he obtains 
the required results just as well as though 
he revolved upon an axis or hurled himself 
at the om ayers, moreover a “sostenuto” is just 





“THE BIG THREE” IN PROGRAM-MAKING. 


Arthur Judson, William B. Murray and John T. Adams, chief executives of the Judson 
Radio Program Corporation, producing bureau for many of the big programs heard 
nightly over NBC and CBS. (Photo by Harold Stein) 


that, and his “prestissimo” is fast and furious 
as evidenced in his reading of the last 
movement of the symphony, or the Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2 which closed the concert. 
Many judge by what they see rather than 
by intelligent listening. 

“Masquerade”—an American Rhapsody— 
by Carl McKinley, a young American com- 
poser, was programmed between the concerto 
and the Liszt number. It is a composition 
in waltz time introducing many lovely orig- 
inal melodies decidedly Spanish and French 
in character, and by reason of their cross 
rhythms thus suggesting Latin American 
festas or New Orleans mardi gras. The 
harmonization is just modern enough to 
mark its period and does not drown the 
beauty of the melodies. It evoked applause 
commensurate with its value as a modern 
orchestral piece which can be enjoyed upon 
its first hearing, and this was the first in 
Philadelphia. 

Prefacing the second part of the program 
with a few remarks, spiced with a bit of 
humor, Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave his opinion 
as to handclapping as a manner of ex- 
pressing appreciation, adding that when he 
took the baton in the absence of Mr. Sto- 
kowski the latter “agreed he could do and 
say what he pleased.” The substance of his 
remarks then was, that while deeply im- 
pressed with the works of the great masters 
to the point of feeling reduced to silence after 
a fine performance, because of the inadequacy 
of physical means to express exaltation of 
spirit, there is really no other way for an 
audience to show its appreciation of the 
performer’s part in the interpretation of a 
composition. There is a triple need to the 
success of any performance, the value of 
the work, the artist or artists and the 
audience, which should be an inspiration; as 
some writer has expressed it, “the creative 
listener.” He further said “when a great 
violinist whom we all know was asked if 
he considered applause a disturbing element 
he replied, ‘applause |! I have never had 
enough of it.’ 

(Continued on page 25) 


ilies to Play Maduro 
Compositions 


The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley conducting, will play three 
of the compositions of Charles Maduro, 
prominent Spanish composer, at the Mecca 
Temple in New York on February 23. The 
three Maduro compositions to be played by 
this excellent orchestra are the Scherzo 
Espanol, Minuet Trianon and Espana. Much 
interest has been created by the Maduro 
compositions and they are being featured 
more and more each succeeding season on 
orchestral and recital programs. 


Orloff at Metropolitan Opera 
Concert 


Nikolai Orloff fulfilled three appearance in 

3oston last week and will play his farewell 
recital there at Jordan Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 1. 

New York has been fortunate also in hav- 
ing had a recital by him, on February 5 at 
Town Hall. February 16 he will play the 
Tschaikowsky concerto and a group of solos 
at the Metropolitan Opera House concert. 
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N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 
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has no part in this undertak 
ing, the profits of which will 
either be reinvested in the en- 
terprise itself or used at the 
discretion of the Association 
for the foundation of a high 
school of theatrical art, 
especially for the development 
of young American talent. 
Of this latter, Messrs. 
Taenzler and Challis have ob 
served that there is a super- 
abundance, some of it of ex- 
ceptional quality, but that 
there is at the same time no 
adequate home field for its de- 


class 


their chief and 
with this undertaking, 
step in the direction 


Americans 


velopment. One of hopes 
ideals, therefore, 1s, 
to make at least 


of American Opera for 


One 


To this end they have already taken up 
their residence at Great Neck, L. I., where 
they will be glad to hear from all such 
American who are interested. The 
engagement of artists and preliminary re- 
hearsals will be begun within the next few 
weeks. With the success and growth of the 
undertaking, it is intended to build up a 
permanent ensemble, and all would-be candi 
dates are advised that the working ideal of 
the organization is to be long and patient 
rehearsals, and always “team work first.” 


singers 


The stage of this new amphitheatre is to 
be a slightly raised, walled-in and gently 
sloping sodded area of unusual dimensions, 
with a deep forest background. Absolutely 
novel landscape scenery, a specialty of Mr. 
Taenzler’s and designed by him for each new 
production, is to be a leading feature, and th« 
cooperation of well known painters, sculp 
tors, etc., has already been procured. 

The opening performance, Tannhauser, is 
planned for about the end of May, and two 
or more performances will be given week 
ly. It is not intended to confine the pro 
ductions to Wagnerian opera, but to choose 
impartially from the repertory of all lands 
and tongues, such great works of art as are 
especially adapted to open air productions 
This applies, of also to American 


composers 

The Long Island Open Air Opera Asso 
ciation has been incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware, as a non-stoc k 
corporation for educational and charitable 
purposes. Edward L. Williams is attorney 
for the Association 


course, 


The incorporators 
ler, James Baker, 
Mrs. Louise \ 

The entire list of underwriters to date fol- 
lows: Dr. Frederick M. Albers, Frances 
Alda, K Alexander, Edward P. Alker, 
George J. Atwell, James E. Baker, J. Her- 
bert Ballantine, William S. Barstow, A. 
Bruce Bielaski, Walter Bockstahler, Ben 
jamin B. Bryan, Mrs. J. Howes Burton, 
Walter P. Chrysler, Fred. B. Church, Rich 
ard N. L. Church, Miss Louise G. Crabbe, 
Hyman S. Crystal, Walter W. Davis, F. L. 
Du Bosque, Col. Arthur S. Dwight, Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Eldridge, Mrs. Louise V. Fld- 
ridge, John H. Eden, Roy K. Ferguson, 
August C. Flamman, William G. Genner, 
Frederick C. Gilsey, Ernest Gomory, Wil- 
liam H. Johns, Otto H. Kahn, David F. 
Kemp, Robert J. Kiesling, John J. Kuhn, 
Mrs. Frances O. Lewis, Mortimer W. Loewi, 
John I. Mange, S. Vernon Mann, Robert F. 
McAllister, Edward ( J. McShane, J 
Edward Meyer, W. ¢ Morris, George 
Nicols. Will Oakland, Walter Wood Par- 

Ellis L. Phillips, Albert W. Porter, 

Katherine Porter, Charles E. Proc- 
Joseph E. Ridder, Thompson Ross, Carl 
Schmuck, Lawrence Schwab, Henry C. 
Siegel, Mrs. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Clinton P. 
Townsend, Arthur J. Westermayr, I. G 
Wolf, E. L. Williams, Mrs. Marguerite 

Greeff, Mrs. Ada P. Crabbe, Ralph 
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of the plan fo give summer 
Great Neck, L. / 


Snerfer, Adrian Humphreys, George J. Wie 
mann and William C. Eldridge. J. 


Manager Writes Poem About 
Onegin 
_Bernard Preston, manager of the Canadian 
Concert Bureau, with headquarters in To- 
ronto, was so inspired by the recent recital 
there of Sigrid Onegin that he penned the 
following : 
ONEGIN 
A woman f aced the stage, ie 
Nay, goddess—of all song. A 
A bearing regal as a b 
Eyes lit with sacred fire; ick 
And then—she sang! Such glor 
Since Orfeo’s deat 
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stess, queen 
ble brow, 


conquer yroken vow 

Entranced all worlds. And s 
bow 

And that was once. And 


he made her 
ages lay between 


ox, et praetera nihil.” 
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Van Vliet on Tour 

_Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, is now on an 
eight weeks’ tour with his own trio, consist- 
ing of Jerome Rappaport, pianist, Charles 
Lichter, viola, and himself. The tour is an 
educational one, as part of the school con- 
cert series sponsored by the Musical Super- 
visors’ National Conference. The following 
states are being visited: New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, West Virginia, Virginia. 
North Carolina, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Missouri and Delaware. 

’ After returning to New York on March 
7, Mr. Van Vliet will resume his teaching. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Chalif Hall on Thursday evening to hear a 
piano recital by Ailsa Craig MacColl. In 
Bach as well as in the moderns, Glazounoff, 
Ravel, Bax, Medtner, Poulenc and Debussy, 
Miss MacColl exhibited a thoroughly reli- 
able technic, and fine sense and musical un- 
derstanding of the contrasting numbers on 
her program. The Bach chorale, Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring, from the 147th cantata, 
revealed Miss MacColl as a serious intelli- 
gent musician, with fine regard for the de- 
mands of the music. A warm, clear tone and 
infectious rhythm were revealed in a theme 
and variations by Glazounoff, which brought 
liberal applause. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


On the occasion of his first public appear- 
ance in New York this season, Alexander 

3railowsky, as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall last Thursday 
evening, played the songful E minor con- 
certo of Chopin, Temperamentally quali- 
fied to grasp and communicate the romantic 
import of such music, Mr. Brailowsky also 
brought to his performance the technical 
fluency and sensitive musicianship that have 
given him high place among contemporary 
pianists. His audience rose to him, recalling 
him again and again. 

Mr. Molinari opened his program with an 
incisively rhythmed performance of Han- 
del’s smooth-flowing concerto grosso in D 
minor for strings, and brought it to a close 
with Beethoven’s fourth symphony, a work 
hardly to be classed with the Eroica that 
preceded it or with the C minor that followed 
it (which is not news, Heaven knows), yet 
agreeable enough if one is in not too exact- 
ing a mood. Mr. Molinari was warmly ap- 
plauded. The program was repeated Friday 
and Sunday afternoons. 


FEBRUARY 7 


Biltmore Musicales 


The seventh musicale of the Friday Morn- 
ing Biltmore Musicales brought Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini, distinguished members 
of the Chicago Civic Opera and Horace 
Britt, cellist, as soloists. A very large audi- 
ence, one characterized by utmost attention, 
greatly appreciated the offerings of the occa- 
sion. A general observation would be that the 
concert was one of the most enjoyable given 
this season. Mr. Rimini began with Rossini’s 
Largo et Factotum, followed by an encore. 
Mr. Britt next played with such expression 
that he, too, won an encore. Then came 
Mme. Raisa’s song-group by Scarlatti, Chad- 
wick, Rachmaninoff and Purcell; her singing 
was quite as full of contrast as her attrac- 
tive black and white costume. She had two 
encores, a Russian song, and Love and Life. 
The Toreador song (Carmen) was sung by 
baritone Rimini with fine style and effect, 
bringing another encore, an operatic excerpt. 
Mr. Britt’s playing of French numbers came 
to a climax in Granadina, by Nin, a piece 
of startling effect, containing unique technical 
surprises, and bringing an encore ; accompa- 
nist Bonime showed his perfect sympathy in 
this. Bellini’s Casta Diva was sung by Mme. 
Raisa as her last number, but the audience 


would not have it so, encoring the famous 
singer twice, Un Bel Di being one of the 
added songs. With Mr. Rimini, she sang 
the duet, Pronta io son (Bellini) which, too, 
brought a storm of applause, the singers add- 
ing La Ci Darem and another ope ratic duet. 
Carol Perrenot played both singers’ accom- 
paniments with sympathy and accuracy. 

The eighth and last Biltmore Musicale of 
the season will take place on February 21 in 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, with the 
following artists: Margherita Salvi, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company; Margaret Bergin, contralto, and 
Everett Marshall, baritone, both of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 


Boston Symphony 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian pianist and com- 
poser, figured prominently on the Boston 
Symphony’s program on February 7. The 
first half of the program brought his Scyth- 
ian Suite, op. 20, heard here before, which 
was cordially received by the large audi- 
ence. It is a grand orgy of dissonances and 
discords to which the average ear is now 
becoming accustomed. The first and last 
movements—The Adoration of Veles and Ala 
and The Glorious Departure of Lolly and 
the Procession of the Sun—are by far the 
most interesting. The orchestration is ef- 
fective. Mr. Koussevitzky brought the com- 
poser before the footlights, at its conclusion, 
to share in the applause. 

Following the intermission, Prokofieff re- 
appeared, this time to play the piano part 
of his (first time in New York) second 
concerto in G minor, op. 16. At first hear- 
ing it is rather difficult to judge the merits 
of the work, which abounds in weird com- 
binations of tone, but Mr. Prokofieff at the 
piano revealed an amazing ease in execu- 
tion and a technical brilliancy that found its 
mark. The audience seemed to enjoy the 
concerto and again composer and conductor 
shared the applause. 


Hans Lange String Quartet 

The second concert of the season's series 
of the Hans Lange String Quartet was given 
in the afternoon at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. The program consisted of 
Ravel’s Trio for piano, violin and cello, in 
which Harry Cumpson was_ the pianist; 
Haydn’s string quartet in G major and 
3ach’s Suite in D minor for cello. The in- 
strumentalists are Hans Lange, violin; Zol- 
tan Kurthy, viola; Arthur Schuller, second 
violin; and Percy Such, cellist. There was 
a large audience and all the works were 
vigorously applauded. The playing of the 
trio with Mr. Cumpson at the piano was 
brilliant, impressionistic and colorful. The 
quartet played with surprisingly good en- 
semble considering its youth. Mr Such 
gave a scholarly interpretation of the Bach 


suite. 
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Edna Gansel ° 
violinist from Chicago, 
found a good-sized, attentive audience in 
Chalif Concert Hall when she began her 


program with Nardini’s (the Tuscan com- 
poser) sonata in D, written about the time 


Edna _ Gansel, 





WYNN QUARTET, 
which is heard over the radio every Monday evening from 7:30 to 8 on station WOR, 


New York. 


mezzo soprano from Massachusetts 


The members of the Gages are (left to right) Evelyn MacGregor, 
lsa 
who studied at the Damrosch School of Music; 


Borg, mezzo soprano from Connecticut, 


Meredith Wynn, soprano, from Mis- 


souri, who studied at the Chicago College of Music, and Madeleine Southworth, con- 
tralto, from New York. All of these artists, in addition to their radio work, have 
appeared widely in concert and opera. They have just returned to New York from a 


tour of the West. 


(Apeda Photo). 
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George Washington was chopping cherry 
trees. Good tone and wide sweep of bow 
was evident in this, with vigor and pro- 
nounced display of virtuoso ability in Vieux- 
temps’ concerto in E; the immensely diffi- 
cult cadenza went well. Graceful and flow- 
ing was Lotti’s aria, temperamental impulse 
in the Wieniawski Polonaise, bringing de- 
mand for an encore, and the brilliant climax 
of the Bizet-Hubay Carmen Fantasy closed 
a recital which brought the young girl 
many compliments, echoed also in the daily 
papers. Juliette Arnold shared success with 
her excellent piano accompaniments ; she has 
been heard at the Stadium concerts. Pre- 
ceding the recital Frances Peralta (Metro- 
politan Opera Company) was honor guest 
at the Park Central luncheon of the Madri- 
gal Club, Marguerite Potter, president, un- 
der whose auspices the recital was given. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Children’s 
Concert 

If there still exists any benighted person 
who doubts the response of children to mu- 
sic, let him hie himself to Carnegie Hall 
some Saturday morning when Ernest Schel- 
ling is conducting the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in a concert for children. Youngsters 
of all ages crowd the auditorium on these 
occasions, and give every evidence of keen 
delight in the various tone picture presented 
to them. 
_ Last Saturday the music featured the brass 
instruments in both ensemble and solo ef- 
fects, and included excerpts from works of 
Beethoven, a Wagner number, a sonata for 
trumpet, horn and trombone by Poulenc and 
the Bach-Abert chorale and fugue. This 
seems rather heavy fare for juvenile con- 
sumption, but the youthful audience appeared 
to have no difficulty in assimilating it, and 
applauded rapturously. As usual, Mr. Schel- 
ling called upon the children to sing; this 
time an Ode for Washington’s Birthday, set 
to the tune of the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony. 
John Powell 


John Powell regaled a large audience in 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon with a 
display of his pianistic virtues. He made 
few concessions to popular taste in a formid- 
able program which included the Bach G 
major Partita, the Beethoven C minor 
Sonata, and Liszt’s Concerto Pathetique for 
piano solo. Only in the closing numbers did 
he relax from the spirit of severe classicism 
to a lighter mood. Here he offered two 
charming trifles, The Leprechaun’s Dance, 
by Stanford-Grainger, and Hobby-on-the- 
Green, by Hilton Rufty, together with two 
Chopin works and Guion’s Arkansas Trav- 
eler. Mr. Powell is a stylist of no mean 
order, and his playing throughout was 
marked by an easy encompassment of tech- 
nical difficulties. His climaxes were well 
planned, while in quieter passages were fine- 
ly etched studies in light and shade. The 
highlight of the program, aside from the 
technical brilliancy of the Liszt opus, was 
the Beethoven sonata, which evoked rap- 
turous applause from the audience. All in 
all Mr. Powell demonstrated in no uncertain 
manner his right to his present standing 
among American pianists. 


Frank Sheridan 


Frank Sheridan’s recital at the McMillin 
Academy Theater in the evening proved a 
duplication of his success earlier in the sea- 
son. The pianist included compositions on 
his program which were of special interest, 
and he had listed them in an artistic man- 
ner. There was much applause, the audience 
thoroughly appreciating the knowledge and 
capabilities of the artist. As a result he was 
recalled many times for encores. 


Helen Taylor 


In the evening a good sized iret 
gathered at Town Hall to hear Helen Tay- 
lor. Beginning her program with Credi 
nell’ alma mia by Benati, she continued with 
a song by Mozart, two by Schubert and 
several other compositions, in German, 
French and English. Miss Taylor’s agree- 
able voice was used with skill and intelli- 
gence throughout the entire program. Her 
attacks were direct, the climaxes laree and 
her pianissimos effective. Miss Taylor’s dic- 
tion in the various languages was clear and 
distinct and her interpretations artistic. She 
was heartily received by her listeners and 
responded to encores. Frank Bibb at the 
piano is always an addition to a successful 


-cital. 
fe FEBRUARY 9 


Friends of Music 


The soloists on the all-Bach program of 
the Society of the Friends of Music at Mec- 
ca Temple were Harold Samuel, Editha 
Fleischer, Marion Telva, George Meader, 
Max Bloch, Fraser Gange and Dudley Mar- 
wick. Artur Bodanzky conducted. Mr. 
Samuel's performance of the Goldberg Vari- 
ations was the major event of the afternoon, 
despite a capable production of the rather 
tiresome Der Streit Zwischen Phoebus und 
Pan. His piano work is ever an object les- 
son and on this occasion he commanded the 

(Continued on page 20) 

















CHALMERS 


Soprano 


Wins ExceLLent 
COMMENDATIONS 
from the press after her con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on the 
evening of January 7. 


Cw 


“Barbara Chalmers delights 
in songs ... a fresh limpid 
quality of voice consistently 
maintained . .. vocal equip- 
ment under absolute control 

. . interpretation interes- 
ting ...”—New York Amer- 
ican. 


“Sincerity 
i Sra 


. outstanding 
”—Brooklyn Times. 


“Recital 
mendable 
Telegram. 


of highly com- 


interest .. - 


“An interesting recital be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic 
audience ... ”"—Jersey Jour- 
nal. 


“Diction, phrasing and del- 
ivery were pleasing 4 
—New Yorker Staats Zeitung. 


“Barbara Chalmers pleased 
her audience last night in 
Steinway Hall with her sing- 
ing of Handel, Pergolesi, and 
groups of songs especiaily 
four by Brahms . "New 
York Evening Post. 


Cw 


Dates still available 
in 1930-31 
i) 


Address: c/o Musica, Courter 
113 West 57th St. 
New York 
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attention of his audience for some forty min 
utes without a break. Though a trifle rest 
Bach admirers were becomingly 


The Barbizon 

Adelina Masino, American violinist, was 
the artist at The Barbizon on Sunday after- 
noon, in a program of numbers by Albeniz, 
Kreisler, Gretry, Gresser, Bach, 
Monsigny 

Charles Fleischman 

In the afternoon, at Steinway Hall, a 
young and talented violinist, Charles Fleisch- 
appearance before a good 
Aiter the playing of his first 
readily see that this ar- 
He opened his pro 


less, the 
enthusiast 


Scalero, 


man, made his 
sized audience 

number one could 
tist has much to offer. 
gram with the major Sonata by Handel, 
in which he revealed a fine tone, considerable 
technical ability and understanding ; he con- 
tinued with L Symphonie Espagnole, 
which was played with style and 
marked intelligence; the balance of his pro- 
gram, comprised of numbers by Bloch, 
Francoeur-Kreisler, Tschaikowsky, Sarasate 
and Wieniawski, were performed with sin- 
cere artistry Sanford Schlussel furnished 


excellent accompaniments 


Lalo’s 


pe 18¢e, 


Copland-Sessions 

The third season of the Copland-Sessions 
concerts began on Sunday evening at Steir 
way Hall There were six pieces 
program, all marked “First Time.” 
program began with a piano suite by 
Mark, an English composer now residing 
America, and time on the staff 
the fusi ivision of the New York Pub 

] was played by 


otch ane 


E flat for piano, which was played by 
Nicholas Kopeikine. Mr. Dukelsky is a 
Russian and writes in the Russian manner. 
There were three songs by Nino Rota, an 
Italian pupil of Alfredo Casella. These 
songs were written when the composer was 
thirteen years old. They were sung by Dor- 
othy Seegar, accompanied by Frederick Bris- 
tol. Henry Brant played six of his piano 
compositions. He was born in Montreal, 
and is now sixteen years old. He is at 
present a student of the Institute of Musical 
Art. 

A string quartet terminated the program. 
This was the work of Robert Delaney and 
was played by the New World String Quar- 
tet, Ivor Karman, first violin; Rudolph 
Fuchs, second violin; Emanuel Hirssch, 
viola; and Lucien Kirsch, cello. Mr. De- 
ianey is living abroad on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. He is known in America for 
his violin sonata, which was played at a 
Copland-Sessions concert. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 


Henry MHadley’s Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra, at Mecca Temple, had the cooper- 
ation of Katharine Goodson, pianist in Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto, and Carl Mc- 
Kinley, who conducted his own orchestral 
composition. Masquerade, an American rhap- 
sody which Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening. The orchestra played 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Liszt's 
Les Preludes under Dr. Hadley’s experienced 
baton. 

Miss Goodson gave a broad and digni- 
fied performance of the Beethoven master- 
piece, such as was to be expected of a pianist 
of her powers. Mr. McKinley's piece proved 
to be a well constructed and orchestration 
essay along modern jazzistic lines, and the 
Hadley orchestra again demonstrated its 
steady progress. 


Andres Segovia 
Everyone knows the story of the farmer 
who, after gazing for some minutes at a 
giraffe, remarked solemnly “There can’t be 
no such animal.” Following this line of 
reasoning, any one who has been used to 
hearing the usual type of guitar playing 
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would be justified, upon hearing Segovia’s 
performance, in paraphrasing the incredulous 
countryman and saying “There can’t be no 
such guitar player.” In Segovia’s hands that 
instrument, ordinarily so tinkling and mon- 
monotonous, achieves the most varying and 
subtle effects of tone cclor, and becomes a fit 
and dignified medium for the expression of 
musical thought. 

At Segovia’s Town Hall recital Sunday 
afternoon he was greeted by an overflowing 
house, which gave him a royal welcome. His 
program included works by composers rang- 
ing from Bach and Sor to Albeniz and 
Granados, as well as two numbers dedicated 
to Mr. Segovia, by Carlos Pedrell and 
Federico Torroba. Numerous encores were 
demanded. 


International Symphony Orchestra 

Vassily Savadsky conducted the new In- 
ternational Symphony Orchestra, some sixty 
players with Anton Witek, concertmaster, 
and Josef Malkin, leader of cellos, in a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Societe Ano- 
nyme, at the Forrest Theatre. Consensus of 
opinion is that the conductor is a man of 
fine musicianship, who has the material for 
a first class orchestra and who gets re- 
sults based on enthusiastic, warm musical 
temperament. His own symphonic suite on 
Roerich’s poem, Flowers of Moriah, proved 
to be a modernistic work of exotic nature, 
Luda Bennett, soprano, singing her obligato 
as part of the orchestration, in no sense a 
solo; it was received with much applause. 
His vigorous personality and evident earnest- 
ness created respect for the conductor, the 
audience particularly applauding Scriabine’s 
Poeme Divine and Tschaikowsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet overture. There were unusual 
climaxes in both works, and much applause 
followed them. The prelude to Die Meister 
singer completed the program, which was 
heard by a big audience “composed largely 
of rich Americans and poor Russians” as one 
paper had it. 


Dickinson’s Historical Recitals 
Continue 

The second recital in Clarence Dickinson's 
annual Historical Lecture Recital Series at 
Union Theological Seminary was given on 
February 11; the theme was “A Music Lov 
er’s Tour with Dr. Burney; Italy, 1770.’ 
The artists participating were Corleon Wells, 
soprano; John Corigliano, violinist; Harold 
Haugh, tenor; Betty Paret, harpist, and a 


chorus of mixed voices. The program in- 


135,. 1730 


February 


ELEANOR LA MANCE, 
American messzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who will be 
heard in a recital on the evening of 

February 20, at Town Hall. 





cluded Pugnani’s Largo Espressivo and Tar- 
tini’s Devil’s Trill sonata, for violin; the 
arias Prigioniera Abbandonata and How 
blest the maid (Galuppi), and Se il ciel, Pic- 
cini, for soprano; Che Allegrezza and Pleni- 
lunio, ancient balads for tenor, Martini’s In 
Monte Oliveto and an Ancient Venetian 
Choral Prayer, for male chorus; early Mo- 
zart and Pergolesi numbers for harp: an 
Air, by Galuppi, Gavotte (Martini) and 
Evocation in the Sistine Chapel (Liszt) for 
organ. The closing number on the program 
was the Miserere (Allegri). 


Gallo Moves 


Fortune Gallo has announced the removal 
of his offices to the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, WCDA, on Cleveland Place, New 
York. 
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Arthur Fiedler to Conduct Boston 


Symphony “Pop” Concerts 


For the first time in their long history, the 
famous Boston Symphony “Pop” Concerts 
will be conducted this season by a native of 
that city. Arthur Fiedler, long regarded as 
the most versatile member of the Boston 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Symphony Orchestra, has that distinction ac- 
cording to an announcement given to the 
press last Tuesday, and announced briefly in 
last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter. 

Born in Boston about thirty-five years ago 
and educated at the Boston Latin School, 
young Fiedler was then sent to Berlin, 
where he studied the violin with Willy Hess, 
also piano, composition and conducting at 
the Hochschule fiir Musik. When the War 
broke out he returned to this country and 
joined the violin section of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Karl Muck. Patrons 
of that tonal organization have known Ar- 
thur Fiedler as violinist, viola player, organ- 
ist, pianist, celesta player, and even as tym- 
panist; and Boston music lovers generally 
have known him, besides, as a piano accom- 
panist cf skill, musicianship and taste, and 
as an uncommonly able choral conductor. He 
comes by his musical gifts honestly since 
his father was for twenty-five years a 
violinist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and a member of the original Kneisel Quar- 
tet. In addition to his talents as musician 
Mr. Fiedler has been admired by the ladies 
of the Massachusetts capital as a personable 
young man 

Commenting on his selection for this im- 
portant post, H. T. Parker, eminent critic of 
the Boston Transcript, expressed himself as 
follows: 

“No easy task faces Arthur Fiedler, an- 
nounced this morning as conductor of the 
Pop Concerts through next spring and sum- 
mer. The balance of the programs has ad- 
mittedly gone awry. A new conductor must 
restore the happy proportion between light 
and serious numbers, between classic, modern 
and popular items, to which relation the 
Pops have long owed their vogue. There 
are many publics to please; some indeed to 
be won back after a year or two of abstin- 
ence; one or another, perhaps, to be re- 
strained, since it would have the concerts too 
routined and muted. 

“Fortunately, Mr. Fiedler knows them all. 
Like them, he is native to this town—the 
first conductor of the ‘Pops’ to be such. 
Fortunately also, he is a musician of flexible 
mind and wide-ranging taste, asking only of 
a given piece that it be of interest and merit 
in the kind, whether Beethoven or George 
Gershwin is the signature. He has also the 
knack of pleasing an audience without yield- 
ing too often or too much to its chance 
whims. He spurs his men and they work 
for him. It is an open secret that of late he 
has revitalized the chorus of The Cecilia. 
3y the same token it is his turn to revitalize 
the ‘Pops,’ of late gone dull. Three months 
more and most of us may be applauding not 
only Bolero but also Strike Up the Band.” 


Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
Booking 


The Tipica Orchestra, Juan Torreblanca, 
conductor, of Mexico, which is being booked 
for a 1930-31 tour by Horner & Witte, is 
arousing considerable interest. The tour 
bids fair toward being a most successful one. 
The orchestra has already been booked in 
such important cities as Chicago, St. pe 
Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, Wichita, Ok- 
lahoma City, Dallas, Denver, Albuquerque, 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, Shreveport and Lit- 
tle Rock, as well as many of the smaller 
cities of the west. 


Engineering Auditorium Handled 
by Judson 


All inquiries, communications and appli- 
cations for rental of the Engineering Audi- 
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torium are now being handled by Recital 
Management Arthur Judson. This concert 
hall is in the Engineering Societies Building 
on West Thirty-ninth street, is conveniently 
situated to the elevated and subway stations, 
as well as to surface and bus lines. The 
seating capacity of the auditorium is 876, the 
orchestra accommodating 546 and the balcony 
330. 


National Orchestra Presents 
Stillman Kelley Work 


Constitution Hall, 


On January 31, at I 
first concert of the 


Washington, D. C., the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph 
Schueller conductor, was given. This or- 
ganization, made up of more than eighty 
professional musicians of Washington, 
banded together to achieve the aim of a 
great symphony orchestra for the capital of 
the United States. 

The movement is a cooperative one on 
the part of its membership, and it is planned 
to give Washington a series of orchestral 
concerts during the present season. 

A part of the policy of the National Sym- 
pheny Orchestra is to present, whenever 
possible, orchestral works of American com- 
posers, a policy which was signalized by 
the presentation of an American composition 
by Edgar Stillman Kelley, Symphonic Vari- 
ations on a New England Hymn, taken 
from Mr. Kelley’s New England Symphony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley attended the concert, 
and Mr. Kelley was called to the stage 
many times to acknowledge the plaudits of 
the enthusiastic public. The concert was 
presented by Mrs. Wilson-Green. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Kelley were in Wash- 
ington they stopped at the Mayflower Hotel, 
and were frequently entertained during 
their stay. 





New York Concert 
Announcements 


M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, February 15 
Rachmaninoff, piano, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Philharmonic- ‘Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Harold Bauer, pianu, Town Hall 
Oratorio Society of New York, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, February 16 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Mischa Elman, violin, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Leonora Cortez, piano, Town Hall (A) 

Adele Epstein, song, Steinway Hall (A). 

New York Chamber Music Society, Plaza Hotel (E). 

Margot Jean, cello and song, Charles Hopkins 
Theater (E). 

Augusta Cottlow, pupils’ 
Club (A). 


Monday, February 17 
Kochanski, es Carnegie Hall (E). 
Grace Welsh and Aletta Tenold, own Hall (A). 
Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E). 
Hart House String Quartet, Steinway Hall (EF). 


Tuesday, February 18 
American Orchestral Society, Carnegie Hall 
Giovanni Martinelli, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Walter Damrosch, lecture, Town Hall (A). 
Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall (E). 
Hubert Raidich, song, Steinway Hall (E) 
Adele T. Katz, lecture, Guild Hall (M). 
New York Opera Club, Chalif Hall (A). 


Wednesday, February 19 
Heifetz, violin, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Edgar Shelton, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Povla Frijsh, song, Barbizon (E) 


Thursday, February 20 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Eleanor La Mance, song, Town Hall (E) 
Katharine Goodson and Paul Althouse, Hotel 

(M) 


piano recital, MacDowell 


(A) 


Astor 


Friday, February 21 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
The Conductorless Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 

Hall (E). 
Hart House 
Biltmore 

more. 


Hall (E) 


String Quartet, , 
Hotel Bilt 


Friday Morning 


Steinway 
Musicale, 


Saturday, February 22 
Yehudi Menuhin, violin, Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie 
Charlotte Lund Opera Company, opera for 
dren, Town Hall (M). 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Hall (A), 
Pioneer Women’s Organization Concert, 


(E). 
Sunday, February 23 
Hans Barth, harpsichord and 
piano, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Chamber Music Guild of New York, Town Hall (E). 
Mecca Auditorium 


M: —_— in Symphony Orchestra, 
“ork Matinee Musicale, Chalif Hall (A). 
Monday, February 24 
piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 


Tuesday, February 25 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Walter Damrosch, lecture, Town Hall (A). 
Frank Kneisel, violin, Town Hall (E). 
Adele T. Katz, lecture, Guild Hall (M). 
Margaret Logan, song, Steinway Hall 


Wednesday, February 26 
William Busch, piano, Town Hall (A). 
arry Cumpson, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Helen Augusta acta pupils’ vocal recital, 
way Hall (E 
Josephine Aa song, The Barbizon (E). 
Alumni of Fontainebleau School of Music, National 
Arts Club (E). 


Thursday, February 27 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
People’s Chorus, Town Hall (E). 


Friday, February 28 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, CarnegieHall (A). 
National High School Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Charlotte Heller, piano, Steinway Hall (E) 

Hans Lange Chamber Music Guild, Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall (E). 


(A) 
Hall (E) 
chil 


two-piano, Town 


Town Hall 


quarter-tone 


Ne Ww 


Horowitz, 


(E). 


Stein- 
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Margaret MacDowell Coddington 
Pleases Large Audience in 
Philadelphia Recital 


A large audience gathered in the New 
Century Drawing Room, Philadelphia, on 


MARGARET fala DOW ELL 
CODDINGTON 
February 3, to hear a splendid piano recital 


by Margaret MacDowell Coddington. 
A pianist of fine sensibilities, Miss Cod- 
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dington played with finesse and a musi- 
cianly understanding of the concept of each 
number, while her technic was fluent and 
reliable. The difficulties in the Tausig ar- 
rangement of the Bach toccata and fugue 
in D minor, which opened the program, 
were surmounted vs oe Coddington with 
comparative ease. » has the capacity for 
entering into the spiei of a work, so that 
the feeling, the meaning of the composer is 
paramount and technicalities are forgotten 
Beethoven's rondo in G major, opus 51, No. 
2, followed. This work is seldom heard in 
recital, and although the tempo is usually 
slow, it was played with serious thought 
and care by Miss Coddington and proved a 
decidedly interesting number. 

The pianist followed this with three Cho- 
pin numbers, Waltz in A Hat, opus 42; noc- 
turne in E minor, opus 72, No. 1, and bal 
lade in G minor, opus 23, revealing nice re- 
gard for rhythm and a clear, fluent tone of 
ingratiating quality and sufficient power. 
Brahms, also, as represented by an inter 
mezzo and rhapsodie in E flat, showed the 
pianist to be an artist of fine, sympathetic 
traits, for in the rhapsodie especially she 
played with a delicacy and warmth of tone 
that appealed to the audience. The remain- 
der of the program ‘consisted of numbers 
by Albeniz, Debussy, Dohnanyi, Cyril Scott, 
and Liszt-Stradal, the Danse Negre and 
Am Rhein of the last two named composers 
being notably well given. 


The San-Malos Sail 
and Mrs 
on the S. S. Aquitania on February 8. 
San-Malo, Panaman violinist of fame, 
concertize in Europe. 


San-Malo sailed for Europe 
Mr. 


will 


Mr. 


























Ovations AccorDED KINDLER 
AT CONCERT OF PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
if . Kindler received an ova: 
tion his 
the and 


splendid performance an even 


upon appearance on 


stage because of his 
greater one at the close of the 
concert.” 

Phila. Public Ledger, 


Feb. Ist, 1930 





Kindler played with the 
depth of 
beauty and brilliance of tech- 
nique that HE ALONE CAN 
COMMAND.” 
—Phila. Inquirer, 
Feb. Ist, 1930 


warmth of tone, 





Kindler played with the 
command, the 


beauty of tone, depth of feel- 


masterful rare 


Another Leaf in the Book of Praise for 
the Great and Ever Popular Cellist 


HANS 


KINDLER 








ing and ingratiating manner 
CHARACTERISTIC OF 
HIM, as to artistic ability and 
personality.” 
Phila. Evening Bulletin, 
Feb. Ist, 1930 








Season 1930-31 Booked 
Now 
» Information Regarding 
Dates, Wire to: 
ExcLusive MANAGEMENT: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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German Grand Opera Company’s Week 


in Chica%o a Succession of Triumphs 


The Ring Beautifully Presented—Casts Uniformly Good—Orchestra 
and Chorus Win Praise—Conductors Excellent—Gadski, Lippe, 
Sharnova, Pierot, Sembach, Jorn, Salzinger, Larsen, Egenieff, 
Baumer, Win Praise—Ernst Knoch a Big Factor, Like- 
wise Ernst Mehlich—Manager S$. Hurok Delighted 


With Company’s 


Success, Also Bertha 


Ott, Chicago Manager. 


Cuicaco.—S. Hurok presented the German 
Grand Opera Company at the old Auditorium 
Theater in Chicago from February 2 to 9. 
The second visit to this city of this company 
may be looked upon as one of the most in 
teresting events of the present season. The 
org: nization which was presented under the 
local direction of Bertha Ott, has been mate 
rially changed since last heard in this com- 
munity and all of the changes have been for 
the very best. The orchestra played remark 
ably well under the leadership of the popular 
and Ernst Knoch, who 
finally has s own, winning the 
recognition that been his years 
Here is a modest man whose knowl 
edge of how Wagner should be interpreted 
was displayed credit and to that of 
the organization. Conductor Mehlich also 
an able interpreter of Wag- 


conduc tor, 
into hi 


should have 


ethcient 


come 
ago. 


to his 


proved himself 
nerian scores. 
unkind in a review of this kind to 
mention only a few of the singers and to 
allow the names of others to remain in 
oblivion, but inasmuch as the German Grand 
Opera Company 1s on a transcontinental 
tour, which will end in April in New York 
City, we feel confident that wherever they 
member of the pe rsonnel will re- 
ceive his share of encomium. There is not 
one weak member and the chorus is as fine 
a body of singers as one may encounter in 
any opera 


During its stay in 


It is 


go every 


house. 

Chicago the company 
was heard in Tristan and Isolde, Rheingold, 
W alkt ire, Flying Dutchman, Siegfried, Mo- 
zart’s Don Juan and Gotterdammerung. Mme, 
of the most popular singers that 
has graced the stage of the Auditorium, was 
feted royally by her innumerable Chicago 
admirers, and she sang such roles as Brunn 


Gadski, on 
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hilde in Walkire, Siegfried and Gotter- 
dammerung with that opulence of tone, that 
dignity and assurance that reveal her today 
as fine an artist as when she visited us as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

\ column of praise could be written re- 
garding Juliette Lippe, who triumphed as 
Isolde and as Sieglinde in the Wagnerian 
operas. 

Sonia Sharnova was pronounced by the 
Chicago critics as one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest Brangaene of the day, and we 
humbly endorse their opinion. 

A bass by the name by Laurenz Pierot 
made a deep and lasting impression during 
the company’s stay here. He is a newcomer 
to these shores, but his name should be on 
many lips before long. He is a “find.” 

Johannes Sembach, remembered for his 
many appearances at the Metropolitan, is a 
tenor of whom any company could be proud, 
and when informed that there were not many 
good tenors to be found in Germany today, 
we believed the statement until we heard 
Sembach. 

Marcel Salzinger gave distinction to any 
role entrusted to him, and he is especially 
remembered for his good work as the Flying 
Dutchman. 

Have you ever heard the name of Alex- 
ander Larsen? It should be written here in 
capitals, as his Mime in Siegfried ranks him 
among the foremost interpreters of that diffi- 
cult role. 

Franz Egenieff was very happy as Don 
Juan, which he sang in true Mozartean fash- 
10n. 

Margarethe Baumer is another soprano 
of whom the company may well feel proud. 
She sang Senta in The Flying Dutchman 
especially well. 

In several important roles Milo Milorodo- 
vich, with a Russian or Polish name and 
who we understand is American by birth, 
sang with marked ability. 

To repeat our opening statement, the Ger- 
marr Grand Opera ( vompany created a stir in 
Chicago. The company is now on its way 
to the coast and wherever they appear they 
should be well patronized. They are worthy 
of support and we feel that we will be 
thankiul for advising opera-goers through- 
out the cities to be visited by the German 
Grand Opera Company to purchase tickets 
in advance. The company may be compared 
with the best. Its scenery is far more than 
adequate ; its electrician a master in his line, 
and the performances as given in Cocage 
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excellent from every standpoint. Hear the 
German Grand Opera Company and you will 
know that we have not deceived you with our 
unusual enthusiasm. RENE Devries. 


Evangeline Lehman Now American 
Manager In Paris 


An American musical artist is now in 
charge of the American department of the 
Felix Delgrange concert agency in Paris. 
Her name is Evangeline Lehman—a name 
which has appeared on numerous European 
programs during the past four years and 
formerly conspicuous on the programs of 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN, 
the only 


woman in concert 


Paris. 


American 
management in 


many of the leading symphony orchestras in 
America. 

Evangeline Lehman is a graduate of the 
Oberlin Conservatory and the winner of 
several scholarships as a vocalist. Her suc- 
cess in Europe induced Felix Delgrange to 
put her in charge of the American depart- 
ment of his agency in the new Pleyel Build- 
ing, a kind of position which is held by no 
other American in Paris. She is conse- 
quently able to help and advise young Amer- 
icans in making European appearances and 
she is directly in touch with the well known 
artists and organizations managed by the 
Delgrange agency, such as Tito Schipa, Wal- 
ter Gieseking, the Isadora Duncan dancers, 
and Willem Mengelberg and his Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra. 


T. M. Moody Elected Manager of 
Richmond’s (Va.) Civic Ass'n 


RicHMoNnD, Va.—T. Michaux Moody, who 
has been prominently connected with musical 
activities of this city for many years, has 
been elected as manager of the new organi- 
zation, The Richmond Civic Musical Asso- 
ciation, the appointment taking effect on 
February 15. 

Mr. Moody has been for the last twenty 
years, associated with the piano department 
of Walter D. Moses & Co. He is resigning 
this position to assume his new activities. 

The Association plans to present four per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in April, for which activity Mr. Moody 





About ithe Affairs at the Coluubis Grand Opera is. 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Since the closing and 
disbandment of the Columbia Grand Opera 
Company in San Francisco the week of 
January 26, it is interesting to the world of 
music to know something more of the pres- 
ent status of matters. 

It is safe to say that no other grand opera 
company has ever been more enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the press of the Pacific Coast 
than the Columbia Grand Opera Company, 
which began its career in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 2. The excellence of its artists and 
the merit of its productions have never been 
questioned. It was an unusually meritorious 
aggregation, and hence its demise is all the 
more regrettable 

Following the premier weeks in Los 
Angeles an ambitious sixteen weeks’ tour 
was announced, covering the principal cen- 
ters of the Pacific Coast, and including New 
Orleans and Denver. It was understood 
that all these engagements were to be guar- 
anteed, but it appears that somehow these 
guarantees failed. 

At the end of the first week in Los Angeles 
it was evident that the treasury of the cor- 
poration could not carry the company in the 
face of heavy Mrs. Hector Geiger 
of Los Angeles offered to advance funds to 
keep the company going until its future 
status could be better ascertained. Mrs. 
Geiger withdrew her support and refused to 
finance the losses further after the second 
week in San Francisco failed to show bet- 
ter box office receipts. 

Artists, chorus and orchestra went before 
the State Commissioner of Labor in San 
Francisco, and through him gained one 
week’s pay and railroad fares, payments be- 
ing made by Mrs. Geiger personally Febru- 
ary 1 in San Francisco. Twelve weeks re- 
main unsettled of the twenty weeks of con- 
tracts held by the artists. 


losses. 


With the exception of four Italian artists 
who decided to sail for Italy at once, and 
who left their assignments of interest for the 
balance due on contracts with the Italian 
Consul General in San Francisco, the 7 
artists of the company are staying in Cal- 
ifornia with the idea of establishing their 
rights, in court if necessary. 

The Columbia Grand Opera Company is a 
stock company, and the artists look to the 
stockholders to make good on their contracts. 
Some of the most prominent residents of 
Los Angeles and its vicinity are stock- 
holders in the company, among them — 
Mrs. J. E. Argus, Mira Hershey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hector Geiger, David T. Babcock, 
Countess von Borosini, Mrs. Donald Dickey, 
H. P. Hibbard, William B. Hubbard, Wil- 
liam W. Clary, Mrs. Harwood Huntington, 
Paul Francesco Lupo, Mrs. Dean Mason, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Paul. 

The artists feel that the company was 
started without sufficient capital, and it is 
their desire to prevent future grand opera 
companies being started without adequate 
financial backing. Not only have they lost 
their year’s work, but they understand that 
the failure of this artistically excellent com- 
pany hurts the cause of music and of opera 
in particular on the Pacific Coast. 

Among the fine American and Italian ar- 
tists in this company were the following: 
Myrna Sharlow, Tina Paggi, Elsie Lee Wil- 
son, Mary Fabian, Leota Castello, Louise 
Caselotti, Leonore Ivey, Nino Piccaluga, 
Gennaro Barra, Giuseppe Barsotti, Ettore 
Ghisletti, Galileo Parigi, Claudio Frigerio, 
Maria Fiorella, Enrico Spada, Carlo Scat- 
tola. Albert Conti of Milan was the con- 
ductor and Nino Comel was his assistant. 
Alexander Bevani was the general director 
of the company. Bradford Mills was the 
executive in charge of bookings. _E. L. C. 
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Alice Nielsen Writes 


To THe MusicaL Courier: 

Regarding my advice to young 
singers, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that anyone who has ever done 
anything worth while, has had a strug- 
gle to get there. That goes also for 
any walk in life! The important 
thing is to have the determination to 
succeed! But when a singer, for in- 
stance, finally arrives many think she 
has been made over-night. They for- 
get the years of study, heart breaks, 
and expenditure of money. 

I have in mind a young Australian, 
who was sent to me by Nellie Melba, 
whose protegée she was before coming 
to this country. She is a girl who has 
to make her own way. She has no 
one to depend upon for support. The 
possessor of one of the most beauti- 
ful coloratura soprano voices I have 
ever heard, this girl has not been able 
to wait until the doors of the Metro- 
politan opened for her. She has had 
to take anything she could get, talkies, 
radio, church, or engagements in the 
motion picture houses. She records 
perfectly. But only now is she begin- 
ning to have things a little easier, be- 
cause it has been an up-hill fight 
which she has been making alone. Had 
she had backing or help, her name 
might today be much more familiar 
to music lovers than it is. But she 
will get there. She has strength of 
character as well as voice. And, as I 
said at first, determinaticn vusual'- 
wins ! 

Very sincerely, 


(Signed) Arice NIELSEN 











will be in full charge. In the role of im- 
presario Mr. Moody this year presented to 
Richmond the following musical attractions: 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Heifetz, 
The American Opera Company, Ethel Le- 
ginska and the Boston Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra. These artists were brought to 
Richmond through arrangement with Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene of Washington, D. C. 

About ten years ago Mr. Moody managed 
the Richmond season of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and more recently the 
appearances of Paderewski, Kreisler, Pon- 
selle, and others. 

The Richmond Civic Association will pre- 
sent many attractive artists to its community 
and this musical enterprise has received a 
great impetus in the appointment of Mr. 
Moody as manager of the organization. 


Edith Mason and Beniamino Gigli 
for Covent Garden 


Lonpon.—Two newcomers announced for 
Covent Garden this year are Edith Mason 
and Beniamino Gigli; Rosa Ponselle is also 
to return, as well as other established favor- 
ites like Frida Leider, Lotte Lehman, Eliza- 
beth Schumann and Eva Turner among the 
sopranos, and Mari Olczewska among the 
contraltos. Rudolf Laubenthal and Lauritz 
Melchior are coming back after several 
years of absence to swell the ranks of the 
tenors, while John Brownlee, the young 
Australian who has had an extraordinary 
success in Paris, will be a newcomer among 
the baritones. 

Many old favorites among the men will 
be returning, too, notably Luigi Villa, Octave 
Dua, and Fritz Wolf, the tenor who scored 
such a success here last year, and, among the 
basses and baritones, Rudolf Bockelmann, 
Friedrich Schorr, Mariano Stabile and 
many others. 

Many of the operas to be produced this 
year have not been heard here since the in- 
ternational seasons recommenced after the 
war. They include Parsifal, Fledermaus, 
Otello (it has been announced for two sea- 
sons but not yet performed), Marta, 
L’Amore dei tre Re and Romeo et Juliette. 
Among the revivals and regular repertoire 
works are Meistersinger, The Flying Dutch- 
man, Aida, Rigoletto, Norma, Madame But- 
terfly, Tosca and Andrea Chenier. As an- 
nounced earlier in the Musicat Courter, 
Bruno Walter, Vincenzo Bellezza, Robert 
Heger and John Barbirolli will be the con- 
executive in charge of bookings. E. I 
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Philadelphia Hears 


Lohengrin 
Grand Opera Company Gives Excellent 
Performance 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company entered the realm of 
Wagnerian operatic production with an ex- 
cellent performance of Lohengrin on Febru- 
ary 6. A crowded house witnessed the 
various triumphs, and there were many to be 
distributed among the several well known 
operatic stars, Josef Wolinski in the title 
role, Marianne Gonitch as Elsa, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Ortrud, and Chief Caupolican, 
Telramund. 

Miss Gonitch, a young Polish soprano of 
lovely voice and appearance, made an ideal 
Elsa, investing the part with an intelligent 
conception of the innocence and purity of a 
tenth century maiden, impressed with the di- 
vine element of her love yet unable to resist 
the ever feminine urge of curiosity. So 
charming was she in the role that one rather 
blamed the most loyal knight for leaving her 
even for a holier love. Vocally she was also 
very fine, using a tone quality well adapted 
to the part. 

Mr. Wolinski was admirable in the title 
role, both in voice and action, carrying it 
through with unvarying success and, as is 
well known, the demands are great. His 
voice is of beautiful quality, always musical, 
perfect in pitch and projection, (evidently 
without the least effort) and still fresh after 
such demands as the role requires. His 
work is unquestionably of a very high order. 

Madam Matzenauef’s Ortrud will be re- 
membered as a really great delineation, from 
the very first act, where only her exprssion 
and mind speak her thought and feeling, to 
the point where her deep-laid schemes are 
revealed, and evil intent and malice are ap- 
parent to all. Both vocally and dramatically 
it was a truly Wagnerian portrayal. Chief 
Caupolican added another to his long list, of 
successful operatic roles in his interpretation 
of the Telramund. His fine baritone is al- 
ways used with a thorough musical and ar- 
tistic understanding, which showed to great 
advantage in this, his first appearance in a 
Wagnerian role. His enunciation was ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

Augusto Ottone, who made his local debut 
here as King Henry, possesses a sonorous 
bass, made an imposing, majestic figure, and 
acted well. Leo de Hieropolis was good as 
the Herald, both in voice and stage presence. 
The minor roles were in the capable hands of 
Selma Amansky, Agnes Davis, Ruth Gor- 
don and Helen “Jepson as the Pages. Their 
voices blended beautifully, while their en- 
semble was excellent. 

Emil Mlynarski conducted with a fine 
sense of the importance of the orchestral 
part and full control of the entire force. 
The staging, under the management of Wil- 
helm von Wymetal, was very effective and 
quite in keeping with the time and place 
of the action. The chorus work was very 
satisfactory. M. M. C. 


February 


Alice Eversman Organizes Concert 
Bureau 


Alice Eversman, well-known concert and 
operatic soprano, has deserted the stage to 
devote her time to concert bureau activities, 
in the interest of both debutant singers and 
instrumentalists and those of established 
reputation. 

Her own personal experience makes Miss 
Eversman well equipped to successfully 
carry on such an enterprise. She received 
her early musical training under scholar- 
ship at the Peabody Conservatory in Bal- 
timore, Md., later studying in Italy with 
Maestro Sabatini and under Georg Fergus- 
son in Germany. After a successful debut in 
Germany, Miss Eversman returned to this 
country, where she was heard with the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies. 
She has since sung in opera and concert 
in many of the leading cities throughout 
Europe and America, everywhere winning 
praise for the quality of her splendid dra- 
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ALICE EVERSMAN 


matic soprano and the charm of her voice 
and personality. 

Miss Eversman will ‘be able to be of in- 
finite service to the young artist starting 
out on a career, because of her understand- 
ing of the difficulties which attend the pur- 
suit of such a profession. Miss Eversman 
has opened an office in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
She plans to sail in April for Europe, where 
her bureau, known as the European Con- 
cert Bureau, is situated in the Hotel Foyot, 
Paris. 


Maria Koussevitzky Arouses 
Philadelphia Enthusiasm 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A recital on January 
29 which aroused considerable interest among 
Philadelphia musicians and music lovers, 
was that given by Maria Koussevitzky who 
has sung the leading soprano roles in several 
Russian operas given here, and Fabien Sev- 
itzky, double bass, prominent member of that 
section of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
well known as conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta. 

The artistic work of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Sevitzky is so highly regarded that the ca- 
pacity audience knew just what to expect and 
greeted each upon his or her appearance, with 
inspirational applause with the result that 
expectations were more than met, and both 
artists did splendid work. 

Madam Koussevitzky’s voice is of a beauti- 
ful sympathetic quality, always musical no 
matter what the register or dynamic re- 
quirements. She uses it with consummate ease 
in vocalization, the tone is always colored to 
suit the word or phrase, the delivery easy, 
while the manner bespeaks repose and grace. 
Her first group, of Spanish songs of the 17th 
and 18th centuries by Jose Marin, Jose Bos- 
sa Sebastian Duron and Blas de Laserna 
(rarely heard) were beautifully sung, rich 
in color and with strong emotional appeal. 
Another group was composed of the familiar 
aria Dove sono from Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro, Schubert’s Lachen und Weinen, 
Strauss’ Allerseelen, given with perfection 
of style and interpretation, and Brahms’ Der 
Jager. In her closing group were Udir tal- 
volta (Respighi), La Neve (Cimara) and 
an aria from Borodin’s Prince Igor which 
evoked such applause that an encore was 
given. 

Mr. Sevitzky’s playing demonstrated the 
unsuspected possibilities of the double bass as 
a solo intrument when in the hands of a vir- 
tuoso. Marvelous was the fluency in passage 
playing, clean and clear in articulation as on 
a violin, while the tone was superb, voicing 
the golden notes of a cello with the addition 
of the sonority and depth in the low register 
of the Russian bass voice. 

A 17th century sonata by Galliard was Mr. 
Sevitzky’s first contribution, a composition 
in Lento, Allegro, Andante and Allegro spir- 
ituoso movements, well calculated to show 
the diversity of style and digital skill of the 
player together with mastery in interpreta- 
tion. Two transcriptions by Sevitzky ap- 
peared later on the program, these were 
Bruch’s Kol Nidrei and Vocalise by Rach- 
maninoff, the former revealing beauty.of sus- 
tained tone with a lovely piano part, the lat- 
ter, smoothness and speed with no loss, how- 
ever, of tonal beauty. A masterly perform- 
ance of a Tarantella by Bottesini was his 
closing number though the program ended 
with a Romance by Glinka for the voice 
with double bass and piano accompaniment. 
Enthusiasm ran high during the entire re- 
cital and both Mr. and Mrs. Sevitzky were 
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repeatedly recalled, including Ellis Clark 
Hammann, their accompanist, in their ac- 
knowledgments for his artistic work, al- 
ways such an addition to the complete suc- 
cess of a recital. M.M.C. 


Alice Hackett Pleases in Musical 
Interpretations for Young People 


Alice Hackett, American pianist and 
teacher, specializes in Musical Interpreta- 
tions for Young People. Her aim is firstly 
to give her audience a pleasant half-hour, 
but during this time the children will have 
come into contact with such leading com- 
posers of the modern trend as Debussy, 
MacDowell, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Palmgren, 
Ibert, Milhaud, Copland and Goossens, and 
their minds will have been stimulated by 
talks and musical pictures of both near and 
far away lands. 

Miss Hackett’s thorough musical educa- 
tion, her charming personality and under- 
standing of children help her to convincingly 
present her program to them and to lead 
them with her into that world of experience, 
of action, and of imagination, that is repre- 
sented in the music of these composers. A 
connected story runs through her program, 
cementing together the various groups, the 
atmosphere for each number being created 
in story form and then the piece itself fol- 
lowing as a musical interpretation of the 
story. 

One of these programs was given recently 
in Hereford, Tex., under the auspices of the 
Music Study Club, before several hundred 
children and adults, and appealed equally to 
both. The Hereford Brand declared that the 
setting for each number was vividly por- 
trayed in colorful story form, that the find- 
ing of the story in the music proved a de- 
lightful experience, but that even deeper 
pleasure lay in the music itself, “such music 
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being nothing less than the answer of a mas- 
ter musician to her art.’ 

This recital was followed by several other 
engagements in Texas during January and 
February. Miss Hackett also recently gave 
a series of twelve recitals in Minneapolis 
public schools, while other dates include ap- 
pearances throughout the Northwest, in 
North Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Illinois. 


Barre Hill in New York Concert 

Barre Hill, Chicago Civic Opera baritone, 
and Dimitri Onofrei, tenor, will be heard 
in a joint concert at the Morosco Theater, 
New York, Sunday evening, February 23 
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New Community Center for White 
Plains 


the Westchester County 
Commission to open the new 
Center at White Plains with 
the sixth annual Music Festival in May, 
1930, definitely settles a question which for 
months has been the subject of county-wide 
inquiry. 

Meeting at the headquarters of the Recre- 
ation Commission in White Plains to deter- 
mine the budget for the coming year and 
draw up plans for the manegement of the 
new Center, members of the Commission 
unanimously voted to open the building to 
the public on May 22, the date of the first 
program to be given by the Westchester 
Choral Society in presenting its annual 
three-day music festival According to 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairman of the Rec- 
reation Commission which has _ recently 
been given entire control of the Community 
Center, the decision to open it at the time 
of the festival was determined chiefly by the 
fact that the building would not be in readi- 
ness before then 


Mrs. Meyer, sj} 


The decision of 
Recreation 
Community 


veaking for the Commission, 


MUSICAL 


said: “Ever since the report was broadcast 
that the Recreation Commission was to have 
charge of the beautiful new Center, we have 
been deluged with inquiyies from all parts 
of the county. The decision of the Commis- 
sion to dedicate the Center at the time of the 
May Music Festival answers these questions. 
The fact that the Music Festival is a com- 
munity enterprize presented by twenty-three 
choral groups representing cities and towns 
in all parts of the county makes it highly de- 
sirable to open the Center with the presenta- 
tion of its sixth annual festival. Such an 
event, represe nting as it does a unified com- 
munity effort of county- wide participation, 
forecasts, in a sense, the purpose of the new 
Center. Only if the Center serves the entire 
county can it fulfill its purpose. The exam- 
ple set by the Westchester Choral Society in 
assembling talent from all parts of the coun- 
ty and working in unison toward a high goal 
might well be followed by other activities in 
Westchester in the future. It is gratifying 
to know that the handsome structure in 
White Plains will always be available for 
enterprizes which have as a goal the devel- 
opment of a genuine county-spirit and_ the 
promotion of intelligent recre -ational activity. 
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Although more detailed plans for the open- 
ing ceremony at the Center have not yet been 
decided upon by the Recreation Commission, 
it is understood that the Commission will 
invite a speaker of national prominence to 
make the Dedication address. According to 
the present plans of the musical director of 
the festival, Albert Stoessel, the great Aeo- 
lian concert organ presented to the Center 
by Eugene Meyer will be dedicated on the 
same occasion, an innovation on the musical 
program as originally planned for the first 
night of the May Festival. 

Members of the Westchester County Rec- 
reation Commission, besides its chairman, 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, are Mrs. Paul Revere 
Reynolds, Ruth Taylor, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Blain and Mrs. J. Noel Macy. 

American Academy Gives Two 


Plays 


The Belasco Theater was completely 
filled at the fourth matinee performance of 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Greasy Luck, by Rachel Field, opened the 
affair. Excellent work was done by the 
four players, who were Joy Sim, Alexandre 
Aubrey, Stanley Ruth and William Suther- 
land. The Best People, a comedy by Gray 
and Hopwood, was also well given and 
hugely enjoyed. In this, the parts were 
taken by Dorothea Kamm, Frances Sheil, 
Helen Brady, Doris Andre, Lucy Tull, 
Herschel Cropper, Fred Anderson, Pol- 
hemus Cobb, Fred Newton, Austin Beards- 
ley, Winston Hibler, Edwin Glass and 
Donald Stewart. Throughout there was 
such general high-class work, and it is 
enough to say that everyone lived their lines, 
and gave the performance like professionals. 


Vlado Kolitsch é in Recital 


On February 8 a good sized audience 
assembled at Steinway Hall to hear Vlado 
Kolitsch, violinist, in his second eighteenth 
century music_ recital. Mr.  Kolitsch 
wore a costume appropriate for the oc- 
casion. Beginning his program with Prae- 
ludium and Fugue by Bach (for violin 
alone), he continued with numbers by 
Tartini, Mozart, Pugnani-Kreisler, Cou 
perin, Rameau and concluded with Corelli’s 
Variations. Mr. Kolitsch played with style 
and interesting nuance. Tonally and tech- 
nically he is a violinist of genuine ability 
He was heartily received by his enthusiastic 
listeners. Mildred Gardner presided at the 
clavichord. 


New Rochelle High School 
Concerts 

The third of the series of monthly orches- 
tral concerts at the Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Leon Theodore Levy, 
conductor and lecturer, takes place this 
morning at eleven o'clock. The concerts are 
sponsored by the Board of Education of 
New Rochelle, and are intended for the 
musical education of children. Today's pro- 
gram includes three movements from a Bi 
zet L’Arlesienne Suite and Beethoven's first 
symphony. Elucidating remarks will be 
made, as usual, by Mr Levy. 


W hite Plains Concert 
The White 


Plains Choral and Symphonic 
Society announces a concert by the New 
York String Quartet on Monday evening, 
March 10, in the White Plains High School 
auditorium. The program will include the 
quartet in G minor, Debussy; quartet in F 
major, Dvorak, and a miscellaneous group 
by Bridge, Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky and 
Glazounoff. Percy Grainger is honorary mu- 
sical director and honorary president of the 
society and Caroline Beeson Fry is the 
musical director. 
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Eugene Goossens Conducts Radio 
Orchestra 


Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Roches- 
ter Symphony Orchestra, was the guest con- 
ductor of the Atwater Kent Orchestra, on 
February 9. The ensemble played with good 
tone and bright spirit, some of the more 
popularly known works being excerpts from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  Antar, Glazounoff’s 
Valse de Concert, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun. The soloists were Georges Cehan- 
ofsky and Nina Koshetz. 


Rapee Joins Warner Bros. 


Erno Rapee, who resigned his post as con- 
ductor of the Roxy Symphony Orchestra to 
become general musical director of Warner 
Bros., left for Hollywood on January 25, by 
way of the Panama Canal, to assume his new 
duties at the Warner studio~ where he will 
have charge of all musical activities on the 
mammoth program of Vitaphone specials 
to be made on the Warner lot during the 
coming months. 


La Puma Engaged by Judson Radio 


The Judson Radio Program Corp. has 
engaged the well known __bass-baritone, 
Giuseppe La Puma, to appear in the broad- 
casting of the Puccini operas. He has sung 
so far in Tosca and The Girl of the Golden 
West and will be The Geronte in Manon 
Lescaut on February 45. Mr. La Puma has 
also been engaged by Alexander Smallens 
to sing Dulcamara in L’ Elisir d’ Amore in 
Philadelphia on February 27. 


Street of Chance 


Street of Chance, which is running at the 
Rialto Theater, should retain its popularity 
for some time to come. Supposed to be a 
“take off” on the Rothstein case, the picture, 
a Paramount, offers plenty of thrills. Wil- 
liam Powell, in the lead, gives as sincere and 
powerful a piece of acting as has been seen 
here in a long while. The feminine interest 
is firmly held by Kay Francis, who bears 
watching. Street of Chance is finely directed 
and well worth seeing. 


Program at Roxy’s 


\t Roxy’s one always seems to be able 
to find a program both varied and _ inter- 
esting. Last week was no exception. An 
organ number opened the program, and 
then the symphony orchestra, one of the 
best organizations in town, offered its week- 
ly treat; this time it was an overture made 
up of works of Gounod, arranged by Mau- 
rice Baron and directed by the new con- 
ductor, Joseph Littau. Harold Van Duzee, 
with the Roxy chorus, rendered Sullivan’s 
The Lost Chord, and there was a Bubble 
Dance by Patricia Bowman, Frances Cuce, 
Miriam Fields and the Roxy Ballet Corps. 
In Misfits the thirty-two Roxyettes, with 
M. Vodnoy and M. Voljanin, proved cap- 
tivating. 

Just before the Shooting 
Gallery Capers, in 
ing as well as 


picture came 
which there was sing- 
varied dances, all arranged 
to please the ear and delight the eye. One 
of the best offerings was the tap-dancing 
to the fascinating strains of that always 
popular melody, Washington and Lee Swing, 
which Southerners so frequently call “the 
Second Dixie.” 

The feature picture was Men Without 
Women, starring Kenneth MacKenna, as- 
sisted by a capable cast. The Movietone 
and Metrotone Newsreel were other attrac- 
tions. 
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COURSE IN RADIO BROADCASTING TO BE 
GIVEN BY CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Arch Bailey to Conduct Instruction in Studio of WLS. 


For some time there has been an increas- 
ing demand from many singers for special 
instruction in radio broadcasting. So many 
artists of great reputation have been unsuc- 
cessful in singing over the air that singers 
in general are anxious to master the special 
technic required for successful radio per- 
formance. Voice teachers have been con- 
stantly besought by their pupils for aid i 
this line. 

For the past few weeks Arch Bailey, of 
the Chicago Musical College faculty, has 
been conducting private instruction in sing- 
ing before the microphone in a studio of 
WLS and his work in that field has been so 
successful that he will offer classes, es- 
pecially for voice teachers, during the com- 
ing summer session of the College calendar. 
This will enable teachers to learn the funda- 


mentals of broadcasting to be passed on to 
their pupils. 

Mr. Bailey is one of the most prominent 
and popular of Chicago’s radio artists. He is 
heard each week over the National Broad- 
casting chain and has won considerable note 
for the purity and beauty of his tone as it 
goes over in radio performance. He has 
thoroughly eliminated the distortions that 
concert artists inexperienced in radio work 
produce in the transition from one register 
to another. 

A newly invented scientific instrument will 
be used in the course. This instrument is so 
designed as to register the flaws of tone 
production and transition and the singer by 
practicing and observing the reaction of the 
instrument is able to overcome practically 
every fault that mars his performance. 





Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 17) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


The Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of 
February 7 and 8, were especially interest- 
ing, as Ernest Schelling’s composition 
“Morocco” was played here for the first time, 
with the composer conducting. This number, 
which held second place on the program, is 
described by the composer as “a symphonic 
poem in four connected movements.” It is 
essentially descriptive in character of the 
impressions received by Mr. Schelling on a 
trip through the African desert, and Mo- 
rocco. The opening unaccompanied oboe 
solo, beautifully played by Marcel Tabuteau, 
introduces the barbaric dances with the mo- 
notonous undertone of the percussion instru- 
ments, and the wildness of the wind voices. 
The oboe plays a large part throughout, as 
best depicting the native “Raita”. These 
wild dances give place to a soft lulling move- 
ment descriptive of “the Chleuh lullaby sung 
by a singer of the Pacha of Marakech.” 
Following this is the music of the “Berber 
bard, or story-teller” and later that of the 
religious fanatic who works himself into a 
frenzy. At the end comes the preparation 
for war by the feudal tribes in the mountain. 

The orchestration is very clever and pleas- 
ing, using the various voices of the orchestra 
in a masterly way, with the ever sounding 
beat of the varied instruments of percussion. 
The wind instruments are predominant in 
this, as vehicles of melody, but occasionally 
the strings sing out with sweet voiced tones, 
while the harps are used to fine advantage. 
Rhythm, color, and atmosphere abound, mak- 
ing an intensely interesting number. The 
audience was enthusiastic, and applauded 
Mr. Schelling warmly. 

The remainder of the program was under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Mo- 
zart’s “Haffner” Symphony in D major 
opened the program auspiciously. Charac- 
teristic of Mozart, in the lucidity of melodies 
and harmonies, as well as in the delicate joy- 
ousness, it received a fine reading and per- 
formance. The Menuetto was particularly 
pleasing, although all was enjoyed. 

Charpentier’s Suite, “Impressions of Italy” 
closed the program. Mr. Lifschey’s off- 
stage viola solo was a beautiful part of the 
Serenade—At the Fountain was charmingly 
melodious—while in the next part, one could 
distinguish the trotting of the mules with the 
jingle of their bells, and the sweet songs of 
pretty girls interspersed. The effect of the 
Summits was cleverly achieved by the sus- 
tained tones in the upper registers, while the 
glorious song of the violas and_ cellos 
ascends to the summits. The chief impres- 
sion of the part—Naples—is of a wild tar- 
antelle and general color of shifting scenes. 
The audience also manifested marked 
pleasure in this suite. 


MATINEE Musicat CLusB 


For the regular concert of the Matinee 
Musical Club at the Bellevue Stratford Ball- 
room, on February 4, the first part of the 
program was presented by club members. 
The String Ensemble, directed by Ben Stadt, 
played Mock Morris, by Percy Grainger, and 
Fairy Tales by Komzak. Both were well 
done, with perhaps first honors to the Fairy 
Tales. Ernestine Bacon, soprano, exhibited 
a lovely voice in numbers by Handel, Grieg, 
and Spross, Ruth Barber accompanying. 
Emilie Fricke Lesher played the first move- 
ment of the Grieg piano concerto excellently. 
with Kathryne L. O’Boyle playing the sec- 
ond piano part. Ruth A. Brosius, contralto, 
pleased with numbers by Thomas and Ganz, 
Ada M. Haldeman at the piano. A trio con- 
sisting of Helen Rowley, violin; Reba 
Stanger, cello; and Estelle Mayer, piano 
played Poeme Mystique by Scassola, and 
Aubade by Gandolfo, with a fine sense of the 
musical values and good ensemble work. 

The second half of the program was de- 
voted to Danses Impressionistiques, given by 
the Littlefield Dancers. Those taking part 
were—the Misses Jacob, Fowler, lonone, 
Flynn, Campbell, Garrity, Axford, Zeller, 
Smythe and Littlefield; and Messrs. Coudy, 
Dollar, Cannon and Pottiger. Ruth Barber 
accompanied. M. M. C. 


Charles L. Wem to Present 
Luisa Silva 


Wagner will present Luisa 
Silva, contralto, next season in concerts 
here. Her successes both in opera and con- 
cert in Italy, Spain and France have been 
many. Mme. Silva’s debut was made in La 
Gioconda at the Philharmonic of Verona 
under the direction of Maestro Armani. On 
the strength of her splendid voice she was 
engaged for Palermo, where she sang Sieg- 
fried and Isabeau, under Mascagni and Ar- 
mani. On the advice of the former, she pre- 
pared the role of Margherita in his opera, 
Guglielmo Ratcliff. In January, 1924, she 
sang fifteen performances of the opera with 
great success in Mascagni’s home city, being 
hailed as “the Duse of the lyric stage” and 
presented with a gold medal of honor at the 
conclusion of the engagement. 

In Palermo she created an excellent im- 
pression in La Favorita and as Ulrica in 
Ballo in Maschera, under the direction of 
Maestro Ghione of La Scala. The follow- 
ing year Mme. Silva was offered the choice 
of an extended tour of Germany or Spain. 
She chose the latter, singing many roles 
with the greatest favor in Barcelona, Mal- 
lorca and other cities. 

Following her farewell performance in 
Palma, Isle of Mallorca, crowds followed 
the singer’s car to the steamer. Before re- 
turning to Italy, Mme. Silva was engaged for 
the gala season of King Alphonso and the 
queen. Then going to Milan, Silva sang the 
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role of the Queen in Asrael, at the Carlo 
Felice in Genoa. An unexpired contract pre- 
vented her accepting a call for the Queen’s 
season of opera at Madrid, and also an offer 
for the King’s season at Malaga. 

In Bologna, Ferarra and Parma Mme. 
Silva triumphed in the role of Azucena in 
Trovatore. Critics agreed unanimously her 
voice was full and flexible, strong in all 
ranges, and pure in style and rare vocal 
technique. 

A series of successful concert appearances 
in principal Italian cities followed. During 
the season of 1928-29, Mme. Silva made her 
debut as Carmen in Rotterdam. She sang 
thirty-six performances in Holland of Car- 
men, Adreana Lacovreur, Louise, and Aida. 

When Charles L. Wagner met Mme. Silva 
recently in California, the contralto was on 
the verge of either returning to Holland to 
appear in opera or accepting an invitation of 
the Royal Opera of Madrid for its new 
season. Instead, however, she has chosen to 
acquaint the United States with her talent 
under Mr. Wagner’s direction. 


Edgar M. Cooke Entertains Mem- 
bers of German Opera 

Edgar M. Cooke, of Philadelphia, gave 
several studio parties, culminating with a 
large one on January 19, for members of 
the German Grand Opera Company. For 
eight years before the war, Mr. Cooke sang 
leading tenor roles in Germany, and the re- 
cent visit of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany to Philadelphia gave him a pleasant 
opportunity to renew acquaintance with a 
number of his old friends and colleagues. 

Mr. Cooke’s teaching career in Philadel- 
phia has won him an enviable position in 
that city. Those of his pupils who sang on 
this occasion were Wynema McKinley, con- 
tralto; Honora Bailey Fink, soprano; Paul 
Fink, tenor, and Dr. George Warren, bari- 
tone. The guests were very generous in 
their praise of these young singers and of 
their training. 

The members of the Opera Company who 
were present were Margarethe Baumer, 
Sonia Sharnova, Rudolf Ritter, Gustav 
Werner, Gotthold Ditter, Werner Kius, and 
Ernst Mehlich conductor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooke are to 
Germany in June and will take 
of pupils with them. 


leave for 
a number 


Gigli on Tour 

On January 9, Gigli terminated the first 
part of his season at the Metropolitan, and 
the next day began a concert tour. This 
tour opened with the Biltmore Musicale, the 
tenor then going to Montreal where he ap- 
peared on the 12th at the St. Denis Theater. 
He sang on the 15th in Washington at the 
Mayflower Hotel, on the 16th he closed the 
New York Plaza Musicales, on the 17th he 
sang at the Eastman Theater in Rochester, 
on the 20th at Toronto at Massey Hall, on 
the 22nd at Cleveland at Music Hall, and 
on the 27th at Kansas City in Convention 
Hall. 

In Montreal and Toronto he was immedi- 
ately re-engaged for the next season’s con- 
cert series. Mr. Gigli is now singing on the 
Coast and will be back in New York by 
February 23 when he will give a concert at 
Mecca Temple. 


Austria Reinstates Old National 
Anthem 


Austrian republic has just 
as its national anthem, the music 
of Joseph Haydn’s beautiful old “Gott er- 
halte” hymn which is also the setting for 
the German national anthem. After the 
revolution in 1918, Austria abandoned the 
melody and replaced it with a composition 
by Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl which 
neither musical worth nor popular appeal. 
A new Austrian law now readopts Haydn's 
lovely melody, although with a less “royal- 
istic” new text. B. 


Baveld taal Active 


Harold Land, baritone, will sing over 
WMCA and three other stations on Febru- 
ary 16, from the Doyers Street Mission. 
On March 30, Sir Edward Elgar’s Oratorio, 
The Light of the World, will be sung at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, under the direction of Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble, on which occasion Harold 
Land, and Frederick Vettel, tenor, will be 
the soloists, in addition to a soprano and 
contralto to be announced later. This will 
be free to the public. 


Adele T. Katz Lectures on Wagner 
Adele 


Vi~ENNA.—The 
reinstated, 


pe yssessed 


T. Katz is giving a series of lec- 
tures on Richard Wagner and the Nibelun- 
gen Ring. The course, which began on 
February 11, at Guild Hall, Steinway Build- 
ing, consists of five lectures on successive 
Tuesday mornings. 


Clare Clairbert for Havana 
Charles Wagner has booked “Madame 
Coloratura,” Clare Clairbert, for two ap- 

pearances in Havana for next season, 
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New York Opinions on 
Recital at Town Hall, 
January 17, 1930 


Pianist Gives Proof ot Fine 


Imagination and Individuality 


Margaret Tilly gave a recital of extra- 
ordinary breadth and Town 
Hall yesterday. At once poetic and pow- 
specialist 


variety at 
erful, a styles, she 
ranged 
Scriabine with individuality and imagina- 
more 


in many 
from Mozart to Debussy and 
tion that mark her as one of the 
serious and sensitive artists of the piano 
today.—New York Times. 


By her technically fluent and dynamic- 
ally full-voiced disclosure of the stupend- 
ous Brahms opus and the silver and cry- 
stal of her delivery in the first movement 
of Mozart’s Sonata in A major, Margaret 
Tilly proved her mettle as an artist worth 
hearing.—New York Telegram 

Miss Tilly secured a singing tone of 
charming quality in the Mozart 
presentation of the 
facility, 
sense of 


Varia- 
Bach 
agile 


tions and her 
Suite was played with 
fingering and an 


rhythm.—New York American. 


attractive 


Margaret Tilly, a British pianist, who 
six years has made her 
headquarters on the 


brief 


during the last 
home and artistic 
Coast, returned to 
Town Hall and 


westward. It is too bad 


Pacific play a 
then scamper 


that she has 


recital at 


deemed it good judgment to come to us 
so modestly and so warily. For here is 
an artist to her finger tips. A pianist to 
the instrument 


preter who never 


A versatile inter 


fails to read into the 


born 
pages the spirit of the joined 
with her 
which appear always to be of per- 


composer 


own sensitive impressions and 


ideas, 


fect taste. Miss Tilly plays with finesse 





She gives the impression that she has 


long forgotten mere technicalities of the 
keyboard, 


keyboard problems. 


never is she troubled with any 
She is concerned only 


with her message. Imagination of a high 





order lives in Miss Tilly’s presentations. 
In the Scriabine studies in futuristic 
music (one written in 
fifths) she succeeded in tossing them off 


sevenths, one in 


with such ease and pleasant coloring that 
the audience would have been happier if 
she had repeated them. The Brahms vari- 

Handel 
them, 


ations on the Theme, as Miss 
Tilly played 
near to the best performances of years 
From Mozart to Scarlatti, to 
the British pianist changed with admira- 
ble versatility. I am writing, you will 
that Margaret Tilly is a pianist 


belongs in company 


Debussy, 


observe, 
of first rank; 
have been widely heralded.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


she outdistances many who 
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RE-ENTER ROSA PONSELLE 


Interest inevitably was divided between the 
opera itself and Miss Rosa Ponselle who, in 
the name part, at last resumed Metropolitan 
activity. Be it said at once that she proved 
still to be the possessor of the sumptuous voice 
which first won her favor, and that she regaled 
her hearers with some of the most artistic sing- 
ing that she ever has put to her credit. Of 
course the audience greeted the recovered prima 
donna with abounding enthusiasm. 

—Pitts Sanborn, 
New York Telegram. 


Miss Ponselle had been indisposed for so 
many weeks that we had begun to fear that the 
opera season would run its course unadorned by 
her personality and her art. Her absence had 
already played the devil with the revival of 
“Don Giovanni,” “La Gioconda” knew her not, 
and “Norma” was waiting on tiptoe for her 
recovery. Small wonder then that at her en- 
trance we stopped the show for a moment to 
voice our gratitude. It may as well be recorded 
at this point that Miss Ponselle sang like her 
usual self, that is with brilliant, fat quality of 
tone and with intelligent and effective musician- 
ship. A very large audience applauded every- 
thing and nearly lost its reason when during 
the first act curtain calls the restored diva was 
left the sole recipient of the general acclaim. 

—Samuel Chotzinoff, 
New York World. 


ROSA PONSELLE 
IS WELCOMED 


The soprano, who has been missed during the 
last eight weeks, was warmly and applausively 
welcomed by an audience which did not stint 
itself in calling for curtain calls. “Luisa Miller” 


ROSA PONSELLE HAILED 
WITH IMMENSE ENTHUSIASM 


HER VOICE AGAIN GLORIOUS 


There was immense enthusiasm for Miss 
Ponselle who furnished visible and audible as- 
surance that she is recovered from her long 
indisposition. The audience was agog to dis- 
cover whether Miss Ponselle’s voice, after her 
illness, was its old self; whether she would equal 
or surpass previous efforts. The voice was glori- 
ous to hear. The interval of absence made its 
exceptional texture and its superiority to other 
voices more apparent than ever. The incom- 
parable voice has come back to the Metropolitan 
audience. The occasion of its return was an 
unusually trying role, one that demands range, 
volume and highly dramatic expression through- 
out the opera. Meeting these demands, Miss 
Ponselle did some of the best considered singing 
that she has done on the Metropolitan stage. 
The audience took the singer to its heart. 


—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times. 


TWENTY-ONE 
CURTAIN CALLS 


No small part of the jubilation was in wel- 
come to Miss Rosa Ponselle. The Metropolitan 
boasts of no other soprano organ at once so 
ample and so beautiful. In range and strength 
it was its former self; and it was used with much 
of that violin-like play of phrasing and color 
which makes her Norma a work of art. Wel- 
comed uproariously at her first entrance the 
soprano amassed one furore after another, cul- 
minating in twenty-one curtain calls at the end 
of the performance. 


—Richard L. Stokes, 
N. Y. Evening World. 


Rosa Ponselle recovered from her long indis- 
position, made her first appearance of the sea- 
son and gladdened her admirers with all her 
former opulence and velvety quality of voice, 
her emotional sincerity and her authoritative 
command of the art of operatic delivery. She 
had glorious moments and they were received 
with vociferous acclaim from her enchanted 


listeners. 











ROSA PONSELLE SANG 
TO A SOLD OUT HOUSE | 


“Norma” was repeated by request as being 
not only the admired singer’s greatest role but 
also for three seasons now among the chief 
ornaments of the Metropolitan repertory. The 
audience, which included guests in extra chairs 
in the boxes and all the standees the fire laws 
permitted, with hundreds more turned away, 
interrupted the opera with applause after the 
“Casta Diva” air in the first act. It held its 
chief ovation for Ponselle till the final curtain. 
The crowd yelled for a speech. 


—New York Times. 


“Norma” has not been much in evidence this 
season and everyone, it seemed, was determined 
to squeeze into the house to hear it last night. 
Needless to note that the curtain calls were many 
and the applause loud and long. 


—W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun. 


The tributes to her wondrous voice were 
lavish and nearly every aria that fell to her in 
the course of Bellini’s opera, a matter of almost 
three hours, brought roars and gusts of applause 
from a jammed house. Since “Norma” was 
resurrected two years ago for her 
special benefit. Miss Ponselle has 
needed little else to draw an adoring 
audience from the far corners, She 
has made the role of the Druid 
Priestess as inseparable from her 
own name today as it has been from 
those of great songsters in the past. 

It is a performance which everyone 
should see and hear at least once. 
Samuel Chotzinoff, 


New York World. 


IN B 


SOPRANO GETS OVATIC 
FOR CONCERT TOI 


SCORES SUCCE 


Rosa Ponselle made her last operatic appeay 


is far from foolproof, if it succeeds it will do 
so to an important extent by virtue of a well 
sung performance. Fortunately, it received such 
, —_ rmé -e »sterdé é vave \ iss Pon- ° ° ° . . 
2 panei Sey: on Se a House last night, singing before a capacity audie 
selle great opportunity, showing the familiar ; } ’ 
range and power, the fluency of tone, the she was called before the curtain fifteen or more 
ange ’ a ; a J 
musicianly, skillful phrasing and the ringing 
top notes which have made her singing notable. 
—Francis D. Perkins, 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


—Leonard Liebling, 
New York American. 


It was for the return of Miss Ponselle to the 
stage of which she is the chief adornment that 
we were yesterday most grateful. We heard and 
took pleasure once more in a voice that is surely 
unrivalled today. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that Miss Ponselle sang beautifully for 
when has she failed to do so? Listening to her, 
one does not regret the passing of the Golden 
Age of song, since Miss Ponselle for those whose 
privilege it is to hear her, revives the glories 
of the past. 
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The performance was signalized by the return 
to the company of Rosa Ponselle, whose ab- 
sence was one of the misfortunes of the recent 
“Don Giovanni” revival. 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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—Edward Cushing, 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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NORMA SUNG BY 
ROSA PONSELLE 


BIG AUDIENCE APPLAUDS 
ADMIRED SOPRANO 


The audience which packed the Metropolitan 
witnessed and obviously enjoyed the unique 
event. 

—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Telegram. 


—_—»—— 


The “Casta Diva” aria has never been 
given by her with more beautiful quality 
or with greater artistry than at last eve- 
ning’s repetition of Bellini’s ancient and 
honorable work. Her audience was spellbound 
throughout that number, but burst into tremen- 
dous applause at its end, and, for what seemed 
like several minutes, stopped the action of the 
opera. After the final curtain the audience 
lingered and recalled Miss Ponselle so many 
times that one lost count of the number. 

—Grena Bennett, N. Y. American. 


———@——— 


Rosa Ponselle, whose greatest achievement in 
her already historic career is her interpretation 
of “Norma,” sang the role before a frantically 
enthusiastic audience. If the glorious Rosa 
never had sung or never did sing any other 
opera than this, her immortality would be es- 
tablished. Surely no more distinguished sing- 

ing, replete in every requisite of the 
vocalist’s art, has been heard in this 
generation. In the throat of any but 
Rosa Ponselle in today’s list of 
singers “Norma” would remain un- 
touchable. With her as the star, it is 
doubtful if ever the sacrificial noble- 
woman was better sung, or indeed, 
better acted. Beside the art of Pon- 
selle it is difficult for any woman to 


stand up. 
—Charles D. Isaacson, 


N. Y. Telegraph. 
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ec of the regular season at the Metropolitan Opera 
After the soprano had met her operatic death, 
nes. 


—Francis D. Perkins, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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DONNA ANNA JOINS NORMA 
IN LIST OF ROSA PONSELLE'S 
MAJOR TRIUMPHS 


After “Norma” Donna Anna seemed the in- 
evitable next step in the career of the opulently 
endowed soprano. Before an audience that in- 
cluded the last admittable standee, Rosa Pon- 
selle had her belated “Don Giovanni” triumph 
last night at the Metropolitan. 

—Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Evening Post. 


Rosa Ponselle, having recovered from pro- 
tracted illness, entered the cast of “Don Gio- 
vanni,” singing Donna Anna as it had been 
intended from the first that she should. What 
one gifted woman could do to a performance 
was immediately demonstrated. “Don Gio- 
vanni” assumed its own intrinsic splendor. The 
entire cast seemed aroused and the interpreta- 
tion of the opera took on a wholly new aspect. 
Miss Ponselle, through the beauty of her voice 
and the resources of her technic, was able to 
breathe much needed life into the difficult role 
of “Donna Anna.” There was no mistaking the 
pleasure of the audience. 


—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


GIVES NOTABLE PERFORM- 
ANCE AS DONNA ANNA 


Rosa Ponselle made her first appearance in 
“Don Giovanni” last night in the fourth per- 
formance of the present revival. Miss Ponselle’s 
welcome appearance in the cast naturally 
marked an artistic advance in the performance. 
Miss Ponselle exhibited her familiar vocal 
merits, the generous volume of tone, the opu- 
lence of quality, latitude of range and ease in 
florid music. Her “Non Midi” marked a notable 
achievement. 


—Francis D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


As General Manager Gatti-Casazza must have 
beheld it in his dream of an illustrious revival, 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” emerged in full glory 
yesterday evening at the Metropolitan. The 
portent was due in considerable degree to the 
presence of Mme. Rosa Ponselle, who made her 
first essay of the role of Donna Anna. Donna 
Anna’s great moment comes at the very begin- 
ning of the opera and Mme. Ponselle grasped 
her opportunity with magnificent vocal and 
dramatic prowess. 


—Richard L. Stokes, N. Y. Evening World. 


—_——_>_—_—_ 


Rosa Ponselle sang the role of Donna Anna. 
As a result everything changed. All the mem- 
bers of the star cast were on their musical toes. 
Drama was intensified. Musically the perform- 
ance improved a hundred-fold. Rosa Ponselle 
invested the opening scene with such realism 
and beauty that the revived opera fairly shot 
forward where previously it had merely moved. 
Those who heard “Don Giovanni” without Pon- 
selle and then with Rosa were given a graphic 
illustration of the power of a great artist to 
lift an opera to the heights. Donna Anna is 
what might be termed an ungrateful role; its 
demands on the human throat and intelligence 
are inhuman. Nevertheless Ponselle gave all 
that was asked and more. 


—Charles D. Isaacson, N. Y. Telegraph. 














PONSELLE TRIUMPHS 
IN “DON GIOVANNI” 


Rouses Audience to Great Enthusiasm 
in Her Portrayal of Mozart's 
Donna Anna 


A REVELATION IN ROLE 


Rosa Ponselle added another opera portrait 
last night to her list of notable achievements 
when as Donna Anna she roused her audience 
to demonstrations of enthusiasm which recalled 
the legendary days of the opera gods of a past 
generation. Such singing as she accomplished in 
a role far removed from the vocal and dramatic 
style to which she is accustomed was something 
of a revelation even to her most ardent admir- 
ers. The expectant audience interrupted the 
action for a moment with a burst of applause 
when Miss Ponselle made her entrance. The 
luscious voice displayed its old brilliancy and 
power, to the glory of Mozart and the delight 
of the vast audience. She consecrated herself 
wholeheartedly to the very essence of the Mo- 
zartean tradition, never projecting herself out 
of the picture, always maintaining an aristo- 
cratic elegance of line, an aloof distinction and 
a careful coordination of vocal and dramatic 
elements with the performances of her asso- 
ciates. It was said that every seat in the house 
was sold and all standing room occupied with 
scores turned away. 

New York Times. 


Miss Rosa Ponselle having fully recovered 
from her indisposition essayed Donna Anna in 
last night’s performance. “Don Giovanni” is 
a curious work in this respect—the best singing 
actor or actress in the cast seems to be, for 
the time being, the outstanding character in 
the drama. In the Hammerstein days, Renaud, 
as the Don, dominated the opera, while in the 
Metropolitan’s former revival the Don Ottavio, 
in the person of Allesandro Bonci, assumed an 
unusual importance. The presence last night of 
Miss Ponselle made one believe that Donna 
Anna was, after all, the character around whom 
the drama circled. 


—Samuel Chotzinoff, N. Y. World. 
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ROSA PONSELLE FORTIFIES 
THE METROPOLITAN’S 
“DON GIOVANNI” 


—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Telegram. 
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Cincinnati Festival Chorus Aids in Making Silver Jubilee Performances 
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The admirable 


AND GrorGt AGAIN 
Kreuzberg and Georgi held 
another large audience under the spell of 
their remarkable dancing at Orchestra Hall 
on February 3, winning loud and _ hearty 
approval 
WitHerspoon Stupro Nores 
Herbert Witherspoon has been invited by 
President Jessup of the University of Iowa 
to be one of the speakers in the Fine Arts 
Conference at the University, February 20 
to »? 
Mr 


been 


and Mrs. Cullen, of Denver, have 
studying with Mr. Witherspoon dur- 
ing their visit to the automobile show. Mr. 
Cullen is a prominent dealer in automobiles 
in the Colorado City. 

Olga Kargau, formerly of the Civic Opera, 
returned to the studio for study 
Herbert Lyons, of St Paul, the 
fine tenor voice, has just arrived 


has 
possessor 
ota for 
study 
Marion Weir, of St 
tenor of whom his teacher 
is now studying with Mr. 
Mr. Witherspoon has just 
the musical papers and in circulars his 
summer master classes for the coming sum- 
mer Students may enroll to commence their 
studies June 23 to July 26 or August 2. 
rhis will give all students a full six weeks’ 
they so desire. They may 
weeks’ course if preferred. Be- 
private lessons in which he 
assisted as usual by Helen Wolver- 
Witherspoon will conduct a reper- 
ass and a teachers’ class. Mr. With 
has made special arrangements s¢ 
that all students desirous of obtaining de- 
grees in music may instruction in all 
necessary courses and be given full credit 
for all work done with him. ‘This will en- 
able all of his students to receive degrees, 
continuing their previous work with him or 
commencing their studies toward this end. 
Full particulars will be sent on request. The 
new studio at 721 No. Michigan Avenue 
beautifully furnished and is now 
largest and finest studios in the 
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Mr. Witherspoon will go to New York in 
March to deliver a discourse on his en- 
larged and perfected system for class in 
struction in singing in schools, church choirs, 
etc, for the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing 


Cot ArtTISTS’ 


PROFESSIONAI 
CONCERT 


MBIA ScHOOI 


Annually the Columbia School of Music 
presents a series of professional artists’ con 
certs, in which members oi its faculty and 
young artists who have emanated from the 
school to make names for themselves pro- 
fessionally furnish the programs. This series 
is but one of many things this progressive 
school of music does for the benefit of its 
students and faculty. Among others might 
be mentioned its symphony orchestra, which 
is heard frequently in concert, concerts by its 
ladies’ chorus directed by Louise St John 
Westervelt, besides numerous pupil recitals 
throughout the school year. 

One of the professional artists’ concerts 
was given at Orchestra Hall on February 5, 
with Walter Spry, Ruth \r- 
nold and George Lane appearing as sol 


solo- 


Ray, Leslie 


COURIER 


ists with the Columbia School Symphony 
Orchestra. A large audience heard an in- 
teresting and well presented program and 
applauded it enthusiastically. The orchestra 
proved an energetic, enthusiastic body of 
well trained players in the Glinka Russlan 
and Ludmilla overture, the C major sym- 
phony of Schubert and the Delibes Coppelia 
ballet suite—particularly in the Schubert 
symphony, a big undertaking for a school-or- 
chestra. They supplied praiseworthy accom- 
paniments for the soloists as well, all under 
the direction of Ludwig Becker. 

Though he appears elsewhere in recital, 
Walter Spry is not frequently heard in that 
capacity in Chicago, his time beting taken 
up almost completely with his teaching, lec- 
turing and composing. It was interesting to 
hear him again and his performance of the 
Weber Concertstueck was that of a thor- 
ough musician whose pedagogic experience 
was reflected by the exactness of his play- 
ing, fine regard for detail and keen insight. 
Mr. Spry was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

Again Ruth Ray demonstrated why she 
is among the best of America’s young vio- 
linists by giving the Conus E minor Vio- 
lin Concerto such a brilliant performance as 
to arouse the listeners to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, which ceased only when she had 
returned to the stage several times to bow 
acknowledgment. All her unusual violin- 
istic qualities were brought to the fore in 
this manner, the interpretation of which re- 
quires a fine artist with brilliant technic and 
interpretative skill. These Ruth Ray 
sesses in abundance. 

Both the singers were 
Lane gave good account of himself in the 
Revenge, Timotheus Cries aria from Han- 
del’s Alexander’s Wedding Feast. Leslie 
Arnold, who was recently heard in recital 
here, again proved a worthy disciple of the 
eminent Dudley Buck, whose assistant he is, 
by an artistic interpretation of the O Tu 
Palermo aria from Verdi’s I Vespri Sicili 
ani. His powerful voice carries well and he 
uses it with understanding and _ skill. 


FEsTIVAL CHorus 
SYMPHONY 


pos- 


baritones. George 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


AND 


Because of its close association with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s conductors, 
the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus was 
brought here to take part in the twenty on 
anniversary programs in honor of Frederick 

Stock’s silver jubilee as conductor of the 
orchestra. At the same time this marked 
the first time since 1893 that this huge 
chorus has sung away from Cincinnati, the 
only other time being when they sang here 
at the World’s Fair. The Cincinnati May 
Festivals were founded some _ fifty-seven 
years ago by the founder of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, 
and Frederick Stock is now permanent con- 
ductor of these events 

Three concerts were given during the fes- 
tivities—the regular Friday-Saturday con- 
certs and an extra one on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 6—with the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival Chorus and the Chicago Symphony 
participating. At the Thursday concert 
Bach’s cantata, Nun ist das Heil und die 
Kraft, Stock’s Psalmodic Rhapsody and 
Brahms’ German Requiem were exquisitely 
presented. The Friday-Saturday program 
comprised the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C minor, and Magnificat, and Honeg- 
ger’s King David. 

Truly magnificent was the singing of the 
chorus throughout all programs, revealing 
firm, solid tone in all sections, adherence to 
pitch, precision of attack and spirited, mean- 
ingful interpretation. There is no shrillness 
or harshness at any time, the sopranos’ tone 
being of beautiful, luscious quality ; the con- 
traltos’ soft and mellow, the tenors’ firm 
and lofty, and the solid and mellow. 

At the Thursday concert several soloists 
assisted. Dan Gridley delivered the tenor 
solo in Stock’s Psalmodic Rhapsody in most 


basses’ 
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artistic manner, his beautiful voice and 
fine handling of it reflecting the fine artist. 
He surmounted the difficulties contained in 
Honegger’s King David with ease and again 
sang beautifully. In the Brahms Requiem, 
Ethel Hayden, soprano, and Frazer Gange, 
baritone, lent their fine art and lovely voices, 
thereby adding much to the enjoyment of 
the evening. In the Honegger composition 
Miss Hayden proved her versatility by su- 
perb singing of the very intricate soprano 
passages. Besides Miss Hayden and Mr. 
Gridley in Honegger’s King David, other 
soloists included Merle Alcock, contralto, 
and Herbert Gould, basso, each of whom 
did all that was asked—and that was very 
dificult—in a highly praiseworthy manner. 

On this occasion Honegger’s King David 
had first hearing here and impressed by 
its originality, eloquence, dramatic power 
and loveliness. It is written in the modern 
idiom and is rife with intricacies both for 
soloists and chorus, yet it is unusually in- 
teresting, enjoyable and stirring. It had a 
superb performance by chorus, orchestra 
and which made for a memorable 
event. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Harriet Hebert, of the voice potng’ re- 
cently appeared in recital before the Cameo 
Club and at the House of Good Shepherd. 
Miss Hebert’s mixed Glee Club gave pro- 
gram at the Luther Institute on "“ebenary 
7. Her pupils were heard in program in 
Eleanor Recital Hall on January 24. 

Albertine Nelson, of the piano faculty, 
and W. Harold Simons, of the violin fac- 
ulty, presented their pupils in recital in Con- 
servatory Hall on February 5. 

Ruth Cooper, artist pupil of Karleton 
Hackett, is this year filling a thirty-two 
week concert engagement with the Redpath 
Chautauqua Circuit and Lyceum. 

Alice Jefferson, former artist student of 
Heniot Levy of the American Conservatory 
faculty, Mus. Bach. 1929, is a member of 
the piano faculty in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Merle E. Maupin, former pupil of Allen 
Spencer, is a member of the piano depart- 
ment in Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 

Adelaide Hull, advanced pupil of Kurt 
Wanieck, is this year filling a teaching en- 
gagement in Mississippi prior to her return 
to the conse rvatory for further study. 

John Thut, artist pupil of the voice depart- 
ment, was heard in three vocal groups in a 
recent program given by the Aurora Literary 
Society in Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

Lois _K. Severinghous, former pupil of 
Louise Robyn, is teacher of piano in Earlham 
College, Rican, Ind. 

George Calder, formerly of the depart- 
ment of public school music, is director of 
music in the high school at Whiting, Ind. 

Marie Dale, graduate of the course in pub- 
lic school music, is director of music in 
State Teachers’ College, Columbia, Miss. 
Baroness Von TurK-Rown’s SONG RECITAL 


S¢ ile vists, 


Notes 


At the song recital which she will give at 
the Civic Theater on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 23, Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn 
will sing several novelties, besides many 
other interesting numbers seldom _ pro- 
grammed. She will give a Rondo by Mozart. 
from manuscript; the baroness has sung it 
in Europe several times, especially at the 
Mozart festival in Salzburg. The manu- 
script was presented to the baroness in recog- 
nition of her Mozart singing, which has won 
her much praise on the continent. She has 
also been honored for her Schubert singing, 
for she seldom gives a recital but that sev- 
eral Schubert songs are included on the pro- 
gram, and for this she has received the 
Schubert medal from the Schubert Memorial 
Society. Her Chicago program will con- 
tain a group of Schubert numbers. The 
Baroness is also a great admirer of the 
American composer and appreciates Amer- 
ican music enough to list a group of such 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Chicago Opera Performances in 
Boston Attract Large Audiences 


Company’s Annual Visit a Gala Event—Excellent Performances Are Given— 
Engagement—Raisa, Muzio, Mason, Leider, Olszewska, 


Walkuere Opens Two Weeks’ 


Marshall, Hackett, Cortis, Bonelli 


and Vanni-Marcoux Well Received in Principal Roles—Egon Pollak 
Makes Debut—Polacco and Moranzoni Also Score. 


Boston, Mass.—Although Boston has not 
seen fit to support an opera company of its 
own, and recently failed to respond to a 
visiting opera company’s really good per- 
formances, society and music lovers seemed, 
however, to have been waiting for the an- 
nual visit of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, which began a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Boston Opera House on Monday, 
February 3. 

The brilliance of the opening night audi- 
ence brought back memories of the old days 
of the Boston Opera, for the house was 
packed to capacity. The usually rather un- 
bending listeners relaxed, too, and applauded 
Walkuere with real New York enthusiasm. 

The performance began promptly at eight 
o'clock when Egon Pollak, making his initial 
appearance in Boston, appeared at the con- 
ductor’s stand. A German work being the 
chosen vehicle for the first night, rather than 
an Italian, did not affect the audience’s at- 
tendance nor its interest. Perhaps this was 
due to the excellence of the cast. 

Boston has heard many great Bruennhildes 
in the past, among them Lilli Lehmann, Ter- 
mina and Breval. Judging from comments 
heard during the intermission and the re- 
ception accorded Frida Leider’s conception 
of the role, she is now considered equally 
great in Boston. For her entrance number, 
the Valkyrie cry, she was given an ovation, 
which is a rare —— in Wagnerian 
operas here. Mme. Leider sang with much 
beauty of voice and a notable ease in pro- 
duction. Her warning to Siegmund was 
magnificently done with a fine dramatic in- 
tensity that was impressive because of its 
power without over-exaggeration or vocal 
strain. Her acting was of a kind that 
matched her singing. And in appearance 
Mme. Leider made an imposing figure. The 
singer’s success with the audience was even 
greater than last year. She now may easily 
be counted among the most popular of the 
visiting company’s artists. 

Maria Olszewska, the Fricka, also fared 
well. In the best of voice, she easily won 
the favor of her listeners through the beauty 
of her singing and her skilful handling of 
the role. Eva Turner, likewise, did com- 
mendable work with the music of Sieglinde, 
and Theodore Strack, a new tenor to Bos- 
ton, as Siegmund, also made an agreeable 
impression. 

Coming in for a goodly share of the eve- 
ning’s honors was Alexander Kipnis as 
Wotan. Here is a beautiful bass voice. used 
with taste, and which has been enjoyed here 
previously. The part of Hunding fell to the 
happy lot of Edouard Cotreuil, an artist who 
can always be counted upon to sing and act 
with his accustomed finesse. 

The reading of the score by Mr. Pollak, 
who is worthy of the highest praise, was 
vivid and inspired; he brought out its full 
beauties in a skilful fashion, the singers and 
orchestra being in perfect accord with him. 

Apa, TuespAY EVENING 

Lovers of Italian opera enjoyed it to the 
fullest on Tuesday when Verdi’s Aida at- 
tracted a large audience. Giorgio Polacco, 
the conductor of the evening, received a 
large share of credit for his part in mak‘ng 
the performance a moving and dramatic one. 
The score had a spirited reading, with a 
cohesion among the artists, chorus and 
orchestra that resulted happily. 

The Aida of Rosa Raisa is familiar to 
Bostonians. Raisa is now a feted favorite. 
Her portrayal on this occasion offered new 
treats. Vocally the celebrated singer was 
rich and brilliant: warmth and power were 
also in her singing, which brought her rounds 
of applause. She acted with dramatic fervor, 
and her appearance was strikingly attractive, 
Raisa can well feel the sincerity of Boston’s 
interest in her by the reception accorded. 

Another favorite of former years was 
Cyrena Van Gordon, whose Amneris is a re- 
gal figure. Her voice was heard to better 
advantage than ever, and is a glorious organ. 
It is used with the skill that comes through 
being a routined artist of the first rank. 
Charles Marshall's Rhadames is familiar. 
too. It had moving intensity and a vocal 
power that won him a well earned success 
Cesare Formichi, entrusted with the role of 
Amonasro, acquitted himself creditably, 
singing with a clarity and richness that made 
him one of the favorites of the performance. 
Hilda Burke’s fine soprano was heard as the 


Priestess, and others in the cast distinguish- 

ing themselves were Chase Boromeo (The 

King) and Virgilio Lazzari (Ramfis). 
Faust, WEDNESDAY (MATINEE) 

Edith Mason, making her first appearance 
on Wednesday afternoon, as Marguerite in 
Faust, received a cordial welcome. She is 
a graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and many who remembered 
her from those days along with the more re- 
cent admirers, turned out and gave her a 
royal reception. Miss Mason gave evident 
satisfaction to the large audience in her de- 
lineation of the part. She looked charming 
in a simple costume and acted with equal 
simplicity. Her lovely voice was in par- 
ticularly good form and won her an ovation 
after the Jewel Song, which was exquisitely 
done. 

Charles Hackett reappeared as Faust. He 
sang with silvery tone, admirable resonance 
and freedom. Mr. Hackett always makes a 
good appearance and this time was no ex- 
ception. The audience liked and applauded 
him after his solos in genuine appreciation. 
Richard Bonelli, the Valentine, was heard to 
advantage. In excellent voice he handled the 
role with his accustomed finesse. An ex- 
cellent Mephistopheles, both vocally and 
histrionically, was portrayed by Virgilio Laz 
zari. The rest of the cast was adequate. 
Frank St. Leger, at the conductor’s stand, 
handled the orchestra and singers with a 
firm hand and gave the score a worthy read- 
ing. 

WEDNESDAY 

Claudia Muzio, that wonderfully 
singing-actress, was the center of all eyes 
during Tosca on Wednesday evening. Mme. 
Muzio scored an emphatic success with the 
large audience in her portrayal of the title 
role. She sang beautifully and her acting 
was eRe; she carried the audience with 


TOSCA, 
gifted 


her to great emotional heights, especially in 
the second act. 

Vanni-Marcoux, Scarpia, made a 
ful sinister figure. Vocally he was admir- 
able. Cavaradossi fell to Mr. Cortis, whose 
tenor voice easily met the requirements of 
the role. Moranzoni conducted with fire and 
was responsible in a large measure for the 
general excellence of the performance. 


power 


TRISTAN, THURSDAY 

\ capacity audience heard an_ unusually 
good performance of Wagner’s Tristan on 
Thursday evening, with a cast that included 
Frida Leider (Isolde), Theodore Strack 
(Tristan), Maria Olsezewska (Brangaene) 
and Richard Bonelli (Kurneval). Mme. 
Leider’s Isolde was admirable in many re- 
spects. She was in the best of voice and 
sang with an authority and beauty of tone 
that found full appreciation. Her top notes 
were full and resonant; her facial play and 
emotional transition were notable. The audi- 
ence gave the diva a warm reception. Lei- 
der is superb, and she is indeed an addition 
to the company’s roster. 

Mme. Olszewska’s Brangaene was on a 
high plane of excellence, both vocally and 
histrionically. She shared in the evening's 
honors. Alexander Kipnis gave a creditable 
performance of King Mark and Bonelli’s 
Kurneval was likewise worthy of praise. 

Mr. Pollak’s reading of the score had 
imagination and emotional intensity, without 
lacking in real taste. : 


La 


Argentina Convalescent 
The renowned Spanish dancer, La Ar 
gentina, is recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis performed at the Lenox Hill 
Hospital on February 7 by Dr. Arthur 
Stein. The illness asserted itself at the 
dancer’s matinee in Town Hall on Feb- 


National Broadcasting, Company 
Enters the Concert Business 


George Engles to Direct New Organization. 


ELSIE ILLINGWORTH, 


an executive of the new NBC Artists 


Service. 


Reasons why the National Broadcasting 
Company has decided to enter definitely into 
the concert business have been explained by 
George Engles, who is to direct the newly 
formed NBC Artists Service. 

This organization has but recently come 
into existence, with a number of recognized 
attractions of the concert and opera field 
under its banner. Such leading artists as 
Schumann-Heink, Paderewski, Werrenrath, 
Lauri-Volpi, Giannini, Walter Damrosch, 
Josef Lhevinne, Mischa Levitzki and Paul 
Kochanski are to tour next season under 
its auspices. 

Mr. Engles, in an interview, made the 
following explanation of this new venture 
on the part of the radio company : 

“Confidence in the future prosperity of 
the concert business has led the National 
Broadcasting Company to add activities of 


GEORGE E 
director of the 
vice. (Photo | 


VGLES, 


NBC Artists Ser 
Nickolas Muray, N. Y.) 


new 


a purely concert nature to its radio inter 
ests. It is true that the past few years have 
been uncertain ones for the concert field 
This has been largely due to changing mod 
ern conditions, particularly the changing at 
titude of the public toward entertainment 
in general. New kinds of entertainment 
have been cropping up on every hand, and 
in sampling the new, the public has tem- 
porarily neglected the old. But there 
something in fine music that makes a fun 
damental and !asting appeal. Great artists 
and great music will never lack a public 
for long. 

“There has been in the past few months 
a decided increase of interest on the part 
of the public in good music and fine artists. 
Radio has played no small part in bringing 
this about. Work, such as that of Walter 
Damrosch, has accomplished much toward 
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NEWS 











New York Premiere of 
McCormack’s Picture, 
March 17 


Fox Films announces that John 
McCormack’s first talking picture 
will have its New York premiere on 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. 


a a. 


Mary McCormic Scores in 
Louise 


According to a cable received from 
Paris, “Mary McCormic scored a 
sensational success in Louise. The 
critics and public were most enthu- 
siastic and she was immediately en- 
gaged for Central Europe.” Miss 
McCormic has also been engaged 
for the 1930-31 season with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. 





ruary 2; she completed her program, but 
her farewell performance on February 13 
had to be cancelled. She expects to sail 
for E Lurope in about a week or ten days 


Time of Mozart-Wagner Festival 
Performances Changed 

In accordance with the 
ous visitors to the Mozart-Wagner Festi- 
val, the management of the Munich Opera 
has decided to begin the performances at 
a later hour. 

Whereas the performances of the Prinzen 
theatre heretofore began at 4 P.M., and 
those at the Residenztheatre at 6 P. M., they 
will now begin at 5 P.M. and 7 P.M. re 
spectively. This should do away with any 
doubts as to the proper attire for these 
performances. 


wishes of numer 


Egon Pollak Sails 
Egon Pollak, conductor of the 
Civic Opera Company, sailed on 
12 on the S.S. America. 


Chicago 


February 


this end. Contact with great symphonic or 
chestras, such as the Philadelphia and Phil 
harmonic, with the Chicago Civic Orches 
tra and with the finest artists has 
awakened a new appreciation of musi 
among thousands to whom this has hitherto 
been an unexplored land. The concert audi- 
ence which arises out of this new interest 
will be a permanent one, one that goes to 
hear fine music for its own sake, not just 
to look at popular box office attractions.” 

Mr. Engles said that a staff of booking 
agents associated with the new NBC Artists 
Service is already on the road arranging 
next season's tours in conjunction with local 
managers. The staff of executives 
Elsie Illingworth, Alexander F. 
Lawrence J. Fitzgerald, 
Marks Levine and 


solo 


include 

Haas 
Rudolph Vavpetich, 
Aaron Richmond. 

It is significant that coincident with the 
formation of this new organization comes 
word that the Civic Concert Bureau of Chi 
cago, founded by Dema Harshbarger has 
opened its New York headquarters at the 
offices of the National Broadcasting 
pany. The Civic Concert Service will make 
this its Eastern headquarters in branching 
out its activities to cover the eastern states 
The function of this organization is to build 
up permanent audiences in cities throughout 
the United States. This is done through 
community subscriptions to concert courses 
extending over a period of five years. Al 
ready one hundred and fifty-seven cities are 
operating on the plan. Representatives are 
now organizing the New England states on 
the same basis. The NBC Artist Service 
and Civic Concert Service will work in close 
cooperation. 


Com 


The complete list of artists who will be 
associated with the NBC Artist Service in 
cludes : Schumann-Heink, Dusolina Giannini. 
Claudia Muzio, Louise Lerch, Hallie Stiles. 
Olga Albani, Gladys Swarthout, Lauri 
Volpi, Louis Graveure, Charles Hackett. 
James Melton, Jose Mojica, Walter Mills 
Theodore Webb, Victor Chenkin, Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, Beatrice Harrison, Rein 
ald Werrenrath, Paderewski, Walter Dam 
rosch, Josef Lhevinne, Winifred Macbride 
Maier and Pattison, Rudolf Ganz. Rene« 
Chemet, Paul Kochanski, Mischa Levitzki, 
Marcel Grandjany, American Singers, The 
Revelers, Grandjany and LeRoy, Russian 
Symphonic Choir, Gordon String Quartet 
The Goldman Band, Pavley-Oukrainsky Bal 
let and Musical Art Quartet 
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The only member of the orchestra whose mistakes 
not heard is the conductor 
» half-way mark, and the musical season 


and stronger. 


Past the 
is going stronger 

\ good fiddler brings out all the music there is in 
a violin—a bad fiddler makes it stay in. 
Music is probably the most difficult craft to master 
and yet music is the only craft that mere children 
can master. 

6 

At a recent spiritualistic seance it came to light 
that there is a special torture cell in Hades for in- 
strumentalists who played habitually out of tune. 

The neat hirsute arrangement of present day vir- 
tuosos refutes the old belief that there was some 
mysterious connection between long hair and technic. 

Father—“Now that I’ve bought daughter a radio, 
I'll buy myself a motor car.” Mother—“Why? 
Father—“So that we can go far away when the 
darned radio begins to churn out jazz.” 
defined as the study of the 
musical sounds. It would be inter- 
Messrs. Hindemith, Mil- 


Bartok, Carpenter, 


been 


| lar mony has 


concordance of 
esting to see definitions by 
haud, Stravinsky, Tansman, 
Whithorne, Copeland, et al. 
Writing to the New York Debalta 
asks if this is the proper artists who 
have served their time to exit noisily from the tem- 
slamming the door in the face of all 
to enter after them. It is the 
and the end of things and 
Why can’t we 


Times, S. 
occasion for 


ple of art by 
those who wish 

old, time-worn ti ile of age 
youth and the beginning of 
all stay young: 


things 


C 

The Austrian parliament has voted a special law 
for the protection of the music of Johann Strauss 
and Karl Millécker, the two famous Viennese oper- 
etta composers. The protection of the copyright law 
in Austria and Germany ends thirty years after the 
author’s death. Thus both composers’ music would 
have become public property after January 1, 1930. 
The special law just voted extends the copyright 
protection for these two authors until January 1, 
1932, pending the outcome of the efforts now being 
made to secure a fifty years’ protection for all au 
thors. Germany has so far refused, but Austria has 
seen fit to establish a precedent for her two masters 
Under the new arrangement, the music of Strauss 


MUSICAL COURIER 
and Millocker will henceforth be public property in 
sermany and elsewhere, but will still be protected 
in Austria. 
— > 

‘The manager of a night club,” says the New 
York Evening Journal, “had to ask a fellow to leave 
the dance floor the other evening. His falling arches 
were making so much noise the people couldn’t hear 
the orchestra.” 

Dr. Julian Ribera, of the University of Madrid, 
holds that much of our modern music is derived 
through Spain from ancient Arabic melodies. That, 
however, still omits any explanation of the origin 
and causes of much of our modernistic music. 

The world’s long distance record for violin play- 
ing, twenty-four hours, held by an Austrian, has 
been broken by a Frenchman, Antoine Lenuzza, who 
kept his chin on the fiddle and his bow moving for 
thirty consecutive hours. The last of the 6000 
pieces he is said to have played was the Marseillaise. 

oe 

\ young lady from the middle west of the United 
States gave her “coming out” recital in Berlin (Ger- 
many) some thirty years ago. Prof. Jedliczka, her 
teacher, was at the concert, and came into the artist’s 
room to congratulate the debutante at the close. 
“How was I, ?” asked she. “Very well,” 
was the answer, “but you must have more heart.” 

see eee 

Some years ago Walter Damrosch, conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra; Emil Paur, 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic, and John 
Philip Sousa happened to get into a Seventh avenue 
cable-car. As the gentleman who calls out “Fays, 
please” approached, W. D. (noted for his ready wit) 
said: “You two fellers think you are conductors, but 
here comes a real conductor.” 

a 

Olin Downes in the Sunday Times writes about 
the inroads made by mechanical music upon art and 
artists in optimistic vein. He says, in closing: 
“Musical conditions, which suffer temporarily from 
profound and significant changes inevitable at this 
period of human development, will ultimately bene- 
fit by them. Circumstances which may logically 
cause a pessimistic turn of mind on the part of a 
musician who has suddenly to find another job 
will eventually result in a wider artistic horizon than 
we have yet known.” 


—_ . 


Professor ? 


‘ew indeed are the Wagnerian sopranos who can 
move a Boston critic to such flights as the following: 

“Mme. Leider’s Isolde was a superb synthesis of 
exquisite singing and infinitely sensitive playing of 
an intensely imagined role. The transition from love 
to mortification and hatred, the wounded dignity, the 
intolerable anguish, the slow unfolding of a hypno- 
tic ecstasy of love under the influence of the potion 

how marvellously, by the play of her features, by 
gestures, by the infinitely varied inflections of her 
beautiful voice, Mme. Leider expressed these things! 
An admirable voice is hers, as those who have heard 
her in Die Walkuere and Der Rosenkavalier know— 
one capable (without the expenditure of unduly evi- 
dent force) of the utmost brilliance, and (without 
the loss of beauty and intensity), of the most deli- 
cately soft tones; between these extremes an end- 
less power of expressive modulation, with an admir- 
able musical and dramatic intelligence to dictate their 
use.” The eulogy appeared in the Boston Herald 
anent the Tristan performance by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company on February 6. 

- —>—_——- 

Nikolai Orloff has been winning an outstanding 
success in America, and wherever he has played he 
has delighted his audiences. As already noted in the 
news columns, he had three appearances in a single 
week recently in Boston, and Boston likes him so well 
that he is to return there on March 1 for a farewell 
recital at Jordan Hall. The home of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra evidently likes Orloff, and it is 
clear that he appeals to people who are accustomed 
to the best. He gave a Town Hall recital on Feb- 
ruary 5 with similar public acclaim, and New York 
is to hear him again tomorrow evening at a concert 
of Russian music at the Metropolitan Opera House ; 
he will play the Tschaikowsky concerto. Mr. Orloff 
is not only a Russian, but he is enthusiastically Rus- 
sian, and what he said in a recent interview in the 
MusicaL Courter regarding Tschaikowsky as the 
most Russian of Russian composers shows an under- 
standing that is not always to be found among musi- 
cians, some of whom have been deceived by externals 
which, as Mr. Orloff pointed out, are vastly different 
from what he termed the soul of Russia. Such 
musicians as Orloff are welcome additions to Ameri- 
can music life. 
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“Ministers of Music” 


Under the heading of “Ministers of Music” 
the Ithaca Journal-News several months ago 
printed an editorial inspired by the aims and 
ideals of the Westminster Choir School as it is 
carried on by John Finlay Williamson. 

“Dr. Williamson,” says this editorial, “is not 
only, or even primarily, training students to en- 
gage in the profession of musical directing. He 
is trying to draw greater and greater numbers of 
people into active participation in church mu- 
sical programs. He would like to see in every 
church in America singing congregations, rather 
than to have the music confined solely to the 
choir loft. He feels that his school has a mission 
to perform, and he does not hesitate to say so.” 

“This crusade,” continues the Journal-News 
editor, “unusual as it is, should appeal to every- 
one who is interested in the dignity and beauty 
of public worship, and if it succeeds it should 
do much to fill the present empty seats in many 
of the city churches. The healthy human being 
likes to sing, and he will do so if encouraged in 
the right way. Moreover, there are few things 
as inspiring as whole-hearted congregational 
singing of the fine old hymns of the Christian 
Church, and the man who joins in such singing 
goes away with the feeling that he has really 
worshipped. 

“Choirs whose members have the attitude of 
the virtuoso toward his art, and empty pews, 
have too long discouraged congregational sing- 
ing in many churches. The Westminster Singers 
are taught to merge their own personalities with 
the whole to the greater spiritualization of the 
musical message. Their singing, they believe, 
is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. 
If they can achieve their purpose of making 
America realize the holiness of beauty in at 
least one of the great avenues of artistic ex- 
pression they will have performed a service to 
their age.” 

It is well said. The Westminster Choir 
School, which will most certainly succeed in 
large measure in its noble undertaking, is al- 
ready performing a service to its age. This 
service will increase and spread outward until, 
in time, the whole of Protestant America will 
be swept into the fold of the new religion—the 
old religion made new by a return to music. 

One wonders, sometimes, what happened to 
our churches to alter almost completely their 
entire complexion, their attitude towards music. 
Partly, perhaps, this change was caused by noisy 
revivalists, partly by the introduction into our 
churches of hymns of a character far from 
churchly—hymns that could, by no stretch of 
the imagination, be called “fine old hymns of 
the Christian Church,” 
taken belief of certain ministers or vestrymen 
that congregations could be increased in size 
by the substitution of entertainment for religi- 
ous service and devotion. 

There has also been wrangling among religi- 
onists about articles of faith. Education and di- 
verse philosophies have stepped in to undermine 
people’s simple faith. And there has been a vast 
combination of material circumstances which 
has made it more and more difficult to hold 
church congregations together. 

But there is salvation in music. Few men or 
women are so hard that they may not be moved 
by that which touches their innermost spirits. 
Music that is genuinely devotional, music that 
is shorn of every vestige of the merely entertain- 
ing, the “virtuoso” attitude, such music will 
thrust even the most careless and callous into a 
deeply religious mood in a single moment, and 
it is that mood, far more than any oratorical 
philosophy, that is healing. 

Yet, as Dr. Williamson well understands, 
leaders of music must be musicians. They must 
be, to serve a genuinely useful purpose, some- 
thing else besides, but they must be musicians 
too. Much of the failure of the churches has 
been caused by the employment of inefficient 
musicians at indifferent salaries, with outside in- 
terests forced upon them by material necessity. 
When an efficient musician has been engaged, 
it has too often been as a solo entertainer. The 
Westminster Choir School, without ruthlessly 
breaking down existing conditions, is, by ex- 
ample and precept, and aided by the musical 
missionaries it is sending out, rapidly bringing 
about a reform that will be far reaching. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


V artrati1ons 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Miami Beach, Fla., February 10, 1930. 

Ambitions and the manner of carrying them out, 
often take strange forms. For instance, there is the 
appended communication : 

718 Elm St., 
A Durant, Okla., 
January 24, 1930. 
Dear Editor: 

I should like to have your comment on the enclosed libretto 
for a religious opera. 

Speaking of a religious opera, Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Bishop of Oklahoma says: “The ques- 
tion really is, could you get such an opera produced” ? 

I say: “The question is: to find a composer. An Ameri- 
can who will give us a real American opera.” 

Of course we have American composers, and when the 
time comes, America will produce a great opera. And what 
could be more magnificent than a religious opera? 

Mr. Liebling, I should like very much to hear from you, 
and any information regarding a composer to set the libretto 
to music would be greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ora O’RILEY. 


The inclosure mentioned is not a libretto, but a 
scenario for one. This is it: 

PrAIsE BE THE NAME OF JESUS. 

Catherine, a beautiful American Indian girl, is in love with 
a young man of high standing, but she gives up this love in 
order that she may live for God alone. 

At an early age she retires to the Country, where she 
lives a life of solitude, and there in silence the Divine Mas- 
ter prepares her for her great work. 

Her days are spent in prayer, study and in doing the com- 
mon things of life. 

When she is twenty-nine years old, she receives a message 
from her Blessed Lord to leave home and announce her mis- 
sion to the world. 

Catherine obeyed this Heavenly Call, but was opposed on 
all sides and especially by her mother and sisters who almost 
persuade her to give up her work. But strengthened by her 
Crucified Savior, she endures the most severe trials and per- 
secutions, which almost exhaust the strength of the frail and 
delicate woman. 

She longs for her home, and in her childlike heart asks 
the dear God to let her go back and be a simple country girl 
again. But she knows too well that she cannot turn back. 

The Heavenly Father makes known to Catherine that it 
is His will that she should spend the few remaining years 
of her life with Him in the Most Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar, to make reparations for the sins of the world, and for 
the ingratitude of man for His Most Sacred Heart. 

Through the long hours of the day she watches at the 
lonely Tabernacle, The King of Kings deserted by the 
world. 

She weeps when she beholds her dear Crucified Jesus, and 
asks the Good God to let her die to save souls for Him. 

The suffering Christ sees the great love of her pure heart 
and grants her desire. 

With the words: “Praise Be the Name of Jesus” on her 
lips, the saintly Catholic dies upon the Cross for the Faith 
she loved so well. 


Offhand I do not know any American composer 
who might feel the urge to write a religious opera 
and to use Miss O’Riley’s scenario as the basis for 


his inspiration. If there is such a pure minded in- 
dividual, he should get in touch with the lady imme- 
diately. 

Handel and Rubinstein wrote sacred operas but 
they did not survive. Wagner’s Parsifal, also a re- 
ligious opera, enjoyed a better fate, but even so it is 
not exactly a popular work and its performances are 
dwindling fatally in number, even though it is to be 
heard twice at the Metropolitan this spring. 

Religious “operas” are really oratorios and should 
be given as such. The sham and artificiality of opera 
do not consort ideally with religion. Originally the 
churches presented costumed religious music dramas 
based on Biblical subjects, and priests sang and acted 
the roles, but as time wore on the procedure was 
abandoned. If the church had obtained lasting effec- 
tive results from that kind of theatrical assistance 
it would not have been abandoned. 

The Rt. Rev. Kelley evidently is a man of judg- 
ment. A strictly religious opera would have to look 
fervently and far for a producer. 

np e 


An unusual occurrence marked the concert here 
the other evening of the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
when the enthusiasm of the audience encouraged the 
leader, Henri Verbrugghen, to make a speech and 
play several encores. The Minneapolis symphonists 
moved on from Miami to Havana. 

eRe 


Conductors’ speeches are becoming general. I 
read about the Gabrilowitsch address, in which he 
told his hearers that unlike Stokowski, he believes in 
applause and likes it. 

Applause is all right but it is too indiscriminate 
and misleading. There should be a leader of ap- 
plause at symphony concerts. As soon as a number 


is finished he should arise and announce: “For the 
composition,” and follow with, “For the conductor,” 
“For the performance.” In that way the separated 
and labelled rounds of applause are sure to indicate 
the exact temper and reactions of the auditors— 
provided they have the courage to express their con- 
victions honestly and not with cowardly politeness. 

Sometimes the conductor should applaud the audi- 
ence, after it has listened to certain modernistic com- 
positions without tearing out the seats and leaving 
the house in a body. 

zRme 

M. H. Hanson, vacationing in Europe, sends me a 
clipping from the satirical weekly, Simplizissimus: 
“After the war of 1870-71, the French authorities 
desired to erase, as far as possible, all memories of 
the regime of Napoleon III. <A poll was undertaken 
at the Paris Opera to establish the political beliefs 
of its members. The interview with the concert- 
master of the orchestra resulted as follows: 

‘What did you think of the Empire?’ 
‘I fiddled.’ 
‘What was your opinion during the war?’ 
‘I fiddled.’ 
‘And how do you feel about the Republic ” 
‘I shall go on fiddling.’ ” 

eRe 

On the other hand, there is the case of the new 
Spanish Premier, Damasa Berenguer, whose politics 
do not interfere with his love of music. Some years 
ago, upon becoming chief of the royal houshold mili- 
tary staff, he reorganized the Royal Band, and pre- 
vailed upon the King to supplement the exclusive 
brasses and reeds with strings and two pianos. 
Berenguer is a faithful concert and opera goer in 
Madrid, and a warm admirer of Arbos, conductor 
of the symphony orchestra there. 

A certain other Premier, Bismarck, never attended 
musical performances of any kind. After he retired 
from public life, he engaged one of my pianistic 
uncles to travel from Berlin weekly to the Bismarck 
country home, and give private recitals—chiefly of 
Beethoven—for the Iron Chancellor and his family. 

“Like everyone else,” said my uncle to his famous 
host, “I always had supposed that you did not care 
for music.” 

“Not publicly,” explained Bismarck, “for a man 
in my position had to maintain a policy of stern 
aloofness from the softer things of life, for the sake 
of effect on the people. In my younger days, how- 
ever, I learned to love and admire Beethoven. There 
was something elemental about him that appealed to 
me. He despised superficiality and weakness, and 
never compromised with life, facing it to the end 
courageously and without surrender. He was alto- 
gether a man after my own heart.” 

Bismarck’s favorite Beethoven symphony was the 
fifth, and of that master’s piano works he preferred 
the Eroica Variations, in E flat, and the Appas- 
sionata Sonata. 

My uncle tried to interest the great man also in 
other composers but to small avail. He did not 
dislike Schubert and Mozart but gave it as his opin- 
ion that they tried too consistently to please. Cho- 
pin, he said, “complained too much,” while Brahms 
was “as foggy as his birthplace, Hamburg.” 

Bismarck despised opera. ‘“‘It is the amusement of 
fops and addleheads,” he declared. He alluded to 
Wagner as “a swollen egoist whose music sprawls 
all over,” and admitted that he had advised Kaiser 
Wilhelm I not to go to Bayreuth, “for fear of lend- 
ing royal sanction to a misguided tendency in art.” 

The Kaiser, Bismarck said, returned mystified, and 
confessed to not having understood a note of what 
he had heard. “If it hadn’t been for the company 
and conversation of charming Madame——,, I would 
have been asleep in my loge all the time,” said the 
Kaiser to Bismarck. 


’ 


eRe 


I am in receipt of the attached, which merits the 
attention of all kindly disposed persons who are in 
a position to assist a worthy cause: 


Great Meadow Prison, 
Comstock, N. Y., 
January 28th, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I am taking the liberty of writing you at this time and to 
inform you that the time has come when I must endeavor to 
secure new instruments for the Great Meadow Prison Band 
and Orchestra. The instruments now in use are in such 
condition that it is impossible for me to extract the best 
that my musicians can give and I will consider all my efforts 
and all their efforts and all their painstaking work and re- 
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hearsals a complete failure unless our endeavors in regard 
to the instruments are crowned with success, 

In writing you, | am doing so, confident that you will 
make some mention of this in the pages of your publication 
and will endorse this work and encourage those with whom 
we will communicate in the matter to assist us and give us 
their aid in this matter. 

Thanking you, dear Mr. Liebling, for your many kind 
favors and with all our good wishes and kind regards, will 
you please believe us, 

Faithfully yours, 
GREAT MEADow Prison BAND AND ORCHESTRA, 
Jack Mittleman, 
Director. 

The Great Meadow Prison Orchestra has fifteen 
pieces, and the band numbers thirty-six. Mr. Mit- 
tleman, himself a former orchestra player of excel- 
lent ability, has achieved splendid results with his 
players, according to advices I have received from 
an expert who visited the prison and heard some 
of the concerts. There certainly is no lack of time 
for rehearsal at the Great Meadow institution. 

Ree 

Penalogically speaking, if the law ever finds it 
necessary to finger print a pianist, should it not be 
done on the keyboard of a piano? 

eR eR 

Apropos, my Hollywood agent reports from there 
under date of February 2: “On the Paramount lot 
I met Leopold Auer’s son or grandson, I’m not sure 
which, made up for his part as a crook in one of 
the pictures. 

“And here’s another local happening. It seems 
that X, a noted musician, came here with a letter of 
introduction from a big man in the East, to the big 
chief of the Warner Bros. executive staff. The offi- 
cial groaned inwardly when the visitor appeared, 
and turned him over to a subordinate of the Warner 
song department, a jazz addict, who, however, knew 

»f the musical importance of the man with the letter. 
The aide tried to tell his superior how great the 
guest was. 

“Oh, take him to the music room,’ was the reply, 
‘and show him how we glue songs together, but get 
him out quickly. I can’t be bothered.’ 

“ ‘But,’ the other argued, ‘this guy is famous. He’s 
a classical musician.’ 

“*That means nothing in my life,’ snapped the 
mighty producer. 

“And besides,’ continued the jazz man, ‘he mar- 
ried a woman worth millions of dollars.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the magnate, ‘that’s different. Give 
him one of my best cigars, ask him which of the 
stars he'd like to meet, and bring him here at once. 
I'll show him around myself.’ ”’ 

eRe 

For no reason at all, let me mention that the 
American Osteopathic Association will, between 
March 17-23, observe “Normal Spine Week.” 

ene 

Fortune Gallo writes: “I see that they are now 
naming magazines in my honor,” and he sends a copy 
of a monthly publication called Fortune. Gallo, by 
the way, has just become managing director of the 
broadcasting station WCDA in New York, devoted 
principally to subjects of Italian and Italian-Ameri 
can character. 

eRe 

Otto H. Kahn, ordinarily one of the most genial 
of men, grows frigid when he is approached by a 
newspaper man for an interview. He talked frecly 
enough when I saw him at his home in Palm Beach 
but it was with the understanding that his remarks 
were not for publication. I shall violate his confi- 
dence, however, by saying that he still hopes for a 
new home for the Metropolitan Opera House. 

nere 

Richard Hageman is hiding away here, finishing 
his grand opera. 

eRe” 

Harry Weisbach, former concertmaster of the 
Chicago Orchestra, has retired from the musical pro 
fession and lives with his wife at Daytona, Fla. 
Mr. Weisbach admitted, however, that owing to the 
habit, of many years, he still practises daily on his 
fiddle. 

ere 

The Riverside Woman’s Club gave a musical tea 
at which some of the numbers were presented by 
a group of Seminole Indians in their native garb. 
I could not ascertain whether the program 
devoted to Cadman. 


was 


2 ® 
All the world may be a stage but fortunately it is 
not a concert stage. 
nre 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, of Chicago, are 
occupying a cottage on Collins Avenue. Mr. Kinsey 
is observing his winter vacation by bringing his sec- 
retary with him, and keeping hot the telegraph and 
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telephone wires between Miami Beach and the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 
| a A 
“There 1s no such condition throughout nature, as 
empty says a Harvard scientist. He should 
see the seats at a Metropolitan performance of La 


space,” 


Campana Sommersa 
=z» Re 
London Punch tells that “a light hand and flexible 
essential if one would be a first 
Many a pianist, however, even without a 


wrist are class 
carve! 
light hand and flexible wrist, has carved up Chopin 

1 Schumann most skilfully 

a 

It is my opinion that I shall close this budget 
-now, take an ocean plunge, pick a cocoanut, catch 
afternoon siesta under the 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


« 


a sailfish, and take an 
sweltering palms 


. 


RARE PRAISE INDEED FOR GIESEKING 

Writing from Paris to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Emile Vuillermoz bestows superlative praise on 
Walter Gieseking, for his “brief and modest appear- 
ances in Paris.” 

The critic characterizes the pianist as 
f lofty musicality, bringing to the inward in 
terpretation of a i 
his instrumental presentation. 
petent artist, who certainly obtains the most flatter- 


ing 


‘an inter- 
pret« r 
composer the same scruples as in 
He is a really com- 


successes ° . 
Then Vuillermoz goes on to say: 
instrument with the 
His hands take 
They do 


before his 


at his bench. 


installs himself 
simplicity of a good workman 
possession of the keys with a sort of quiet greed. 
not leave them again until the end of the concert. 

This artist proves to us that one can obtain all the most 
extraordinary effects of tone and accent without having re- 
course to desperate flappings of the elbow, distortions of the 
shoulder, high lifts of the forearm and pigeon-flight playing. 
He does not think it is useful to attack a note by first of all 
raising his hand to the height of his eye. For him, the tone 
of a chord resounds very well without accompanying it in 
the air with a pretentious gesture. As soon as he establishes 
his contact with the keys, he does everything not to interrupt 
at seems an essential condition of the transmission of 


Gieseking 


it in 
his intentions 

The result obtained defies description. This pianist who 
effort of articulation, achieves unimagin- 
he most difficuit and the most 
i chord carelessly 
fingers. He is a 


seems to make no 
ble delic:z f touch I 
seem always to be but 

a hand provided with 20 
would make the hearing of a quarter of an hour’s 
exercises of Czerny or Clementi exciting He 
a hearing of the Carpentier 
effects from a simple 
legato. He begins a 
and carries it to the 
he achieves paradoxi 


a pathetic appeal to 
or he different 
und 100 nuances in a 


irom 


obtains 5 
varied 
than 
In sweetness and 


1m sts 
muest 


less planissimo 


soitness, 
It does not fall to many artists to win such praise 
and what makes the encomium the 
is the fact that it appears in a paper 
Monitor, which does not 
report musical events as such but opens its columns 


trom critic, 


more re markable 


the istian Science 
mly to items of universal importance and uplift. To 
one’s recitals classed under such a head is in 


1 a distinction that has fallen to few artists 


have 


A VOICE TEAGHER WHO WRITES 

\. Murphy, of Mich., is 
in extraordinary sort of vocal teacher. He seems to 
be a chap with a big, husky mind and an immense 


Georg Grand Rapids, 


fund of energy, and he not only gives vocal lessons 

ll sorts of things concerning 
music for various papers in the West. Not long ago 
he had an article in one of the papers about the right 
and wrong kind of oratorio singing, which was very 
found enough to criticize 


but also writes about a 


informative; he certainly 
in a village choir attempting to give the Messiah. In 
magazine of the Campfire Girls, he 
lv had an entitled Would You Sing? 

+h makes singing so attractive that the reader 
certainly would sing if he or she could, and probably 
f \. Murphy he 


several 


Eve rygirl’s, the 


article 


if they got into the hands of George 
would n article includes 
pictures of Mr. Murphy’s three daughters, Virginia, 
Margaret and Georgiana, all of whom sing. He ought 
East as the Murphy Trio. 

Mr. Murphy has the sort of healthy 


“make ’em.” This 


to bring then 


i 
=p 
Jpking aside, 


mind that is an asset to music everywhere. 


WHY PICK ON MUSIC? 
\ssuredly New York has a wonderful police de- 
“In the midst of their game of hide and 
seek murderer or murderers of Arnold 
Rothstein, their chasings after the army of bandits 
ind burglars who almost invariably get safely away 


partment 


with the 


from the scenes of their depredations, their raids on 
speak-easies which reopen immediately the “bulls” 
found time on a recent Sunday 
group of law-abiding citizens 


have gone, the “cops 


to swoop down on a 


MUSICAL COURIER 

who were conducting a decorous and edifying musi- 
cal entertainment at the Hampden Theater. The 
performance was stopped, the theater’s treasurer and 
ticket seller were arrested, and New York City was 
saved from the dreadful consequences that might 
have followed an unpunished infraction of a musty 
old blue law. Yes, we have “some’”’ police depart- 
ment, and we are proud of it. 

6 
TAXED TO DEATH 

Why have concerts in London become fewer? 
The answer usually given and accepted is that the 
radio and the gramaphone cost less and can be heard 
with less trouble. 

Why have concerts by great international artists 
become fewer in Paris? That question demands an- 
other answer; for the mechanical reproduction of 
music is neither very good nor very popular in 
France. The real cause of the decline there is more 
likely to be found in the entertainment tax. 

On the whole, the Englishman pays more taxes 
than the Frenchman and the American combined. 
French taxes are lighter than American taxes, and 
American taxes are much lighter than English taxes. 
But the most heavily taxed of all the French indus- 
tries is the entertainment,—stage, cinema, concert. 
The musicians feel that this is an injustice and they 
are seeking legal reforms. 

The tax is not serious enough to deter young art- 
ists from giving recitals at their own expense, be- 
cause there are no receipts to be taxed. And it is 
not uncommon now for artists who wish to intro- 
duce themselves to the Parisian public to give the 
recital entirely by invitation. There is no charge 
whatever. The tickets are printed ; INVITATION, 
and the manager sends them by post to the clients 
on his list. 

Complimentary tickets may be sent as usual. But 
in France the government tax must be paid if they 
have an admission price printed on them. Even the 
critics must pay taxes on complimentary tickets un- 
less they are fortunate enough to possess the Carte 
Rouge of the Press Syndicate. And this red card, 
which is by no means easy to obtain, exempts only 
the critic himself, and never the friend he takes with 
him. Now, even critics like company, and rather 
than spend an evening in an ordinary or inferior con- 
cert without a companion, the critic remains at his 
own home or the home of the companion. That ac- 
counts for the scant notices so many musical artists 
get in the French newspapers. And the French 
critics are mostly eminent musicians whose names 
are known by their compositions. They are not 
merely journalists who have been sent to concerts by 
editors-in-chief who liked their manner of writing 
the French language. 

\ certain violinist of international renown, who 
can pack to suffocation any of the largest halls or 
theaters of Paris, was recently heard to say that it 
was not worth the time and trouble to play in Paris 
for the sake of handing forty per cent. of his gross 
receipts to the government. Forty per cent! The 
Pharisee mentioned by St. Luke was highly pleased 
with himself to think that he gave a tithe of all that 
But French musicians are not at all 
anxious to pay four tithes,—that is to forty 
per cent. of their concert earnings. 

Other great artists who draw large audiences in 
Berlin, London, New York, and elsewhere, come to 
Paris so seldom that they are not known to the Pari- 
sian public. The prohibitive tax prevents them from 
playing often enough in Paris to get a reputation 
there. They frequently say that London is more 
musical than Paris. But that is because they pay 
very much lighter taxes in London. 

A city which supports five symphony orchestras, 
two opera houses which are never closed, and has 
fostered Rameau, Couperin, Daquin, Herold, Hal- 
evy, Berlioz, Auber, Gounod, Bizet, Saint-Saens, 
Massenet, Debussy, Audran, Planquette, Lalo, 
Fauré, Pugno, Plancon, Thibaud, Cortot, and has 
been the chosen home of Lully, Gretry, Gluck, Ros- 
sini, Cherubini, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Liszt, Cesar 
Franck, Offenbach, Moszkowski, and the half- 
French Chopin, has a clear title to rank as a musical 
center. 


he possessed. 


say, 


When Mozart was a child his father considered 
Paris the musical capital of Europe. Today, how- 
ever, the concert giver has arrayed against him the 
entertainment tax, the poor tax, and the onerous 
Authors’ Society tax—ot which the authors get the 
smallest share. 

And the public must contend against the grotesque 
and abominable system of admission to the hall. The 
musical enthusiast who is sure of being disengaged 
on a particular evening may take the trouble of buy- 
ing his ticket in advance. But woe unto him who 
tries to gain admission on the night of the entertain- 
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ment if the attraction is popular. He must push 
and struggle in a crowd around the ticket window. 
Then he must do battle and wait in the crowd around 
the tax window. Next, he must take his tax paper 
and his ticket into another crowd and be jostled and 
jammed in front of a ridiculously high tribunal 
where sit four serious men who, after due delibera- 
tion and close inspection, cross off with a colored 
pencil a number on the list before them and write 
the number on a paper which is handed to the victim 
of this half-hour of artistic scrimmage and idealized 
football match which occasionally ends in heated 
words and a display of temper. 

This paper is inspected by the men who admit the 
bearer to the hall. There are other men farther in- 
side who examine the ticket to send the bearer to 
the odd or even number side of the hall. And finally 
there are the ushers who expect tips for finding the 
seats. The programs are likewise charged for at 
the more important concerts. This detestable system 
of admission explains why the Parisian public is 
always late in getting seated. The time is wasted 
at the doors. 

In addition, the taxi drivers last year doubled their 
charges after eleven o’clock at night,—that is to say 

when the concert audiences needed taxies most. 
At the beginning of this year the prices have gone 
up again. Consequently, when the patient citizen 
finds a tax of eight or ten francs to pay on a com- 
plimentary ticket as well as on a purchased one, a 
more than doubled fare for his tax, and recalls the 
purgatory of the lobby through which he must pass 
to gain the paradise of the concert room, he goes 
homewards in bad humor, growling: “Never again!” 

That is why there are forty per cent. less concerts 
this season than last. But the French public is not 
becoming less musical at heart. It is the law which, 
in the words of Dickens, is an ass. 


—_———_ 


THE DAMROSCH LECTURES 

Walter Damrosch has resumed his series of lecture 
recitals on Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring, a fact which 
is good news to many an oldtimer who heard the 
famous lecturer-pianist-composer-conductor in the 
good old days when such talks were elements neces- 
sary to the introduction of Wagner in this country. 
Speaking of the revival of the series, Damrosch 
Says: 

“In one sense I regret that Wagner is no longer 
a pioneer over whom one can quarrel or break a 
lance. He is now accepted without question. The 
bold reformer has become an acknowledged classic. 
But there is one thorn still on the rose. He draws 
such enormous audiences through the sheer strength 
of his music that operatic managers do not feel it 
necessary to spend much money on giving his operas 
the proper scenic frame. Personally, I should like to 
see the Metropolitan produce the Nibelungen Trilogy 
with scenic equipment which would get away from 
tawdry realism and endeavor to symbolize something 
of the eternal and mysterious beauty of the music 
and the poetry of the Norse Saga. This very neg- 
lect, however, emphasizes how independent of ex- 
terior accessories Wagner’s music is. It is this inde- 
pendence that makes it possible to present Wagner 
in the concert hall. With the eyes closed, the ear is 
still entranced.” 

The Metropolitan Opera Company for several 
years has excused itself for not modernizing the 
Wagner presentations on the plea that, as it was 
about to build a new home for itself, it was unwise 
to have scenery constructed which could not be used 
there. The new house seems to be as far away today 
as it was when it first began to be talked of, though 
what is transpiring in the inner sanctums of the 
Metropolitan management no one is able to guess. 
However that may be, it is certain that much could 
be done to improve the Wagner performances in 
many particulars, not only dramatically but also 
musically. 

The last line in Dr. Damrosch’s remarks is signi- 
ficant: “With the eyes closed, the ear is still en- 
tranced.” 

The Musicat Courrier has many a time and oft, 
in discussion of opera and of modernism, used simi- 
lar phraseology. It is an amazing fact that Wag- 
ner’s mighty genius brought about a change in 
musical endeavor that the world is just now begin- 
ning to realize. Wagner pointed out what might be 
accomplished in the way of expressive music, and 
composers taking it to heart sometimes forgot, ap- 
parently, that the success of the Wagner works was 
chiefly due to the fact that, as Dr. Damrosch says, 
with the eyes closed, the ear is still entranced. 

In spite of all the evidence to the contrary, one 
cannot but feel that in the future, as in the past, 
music, whether operatic or independent, must be of 
the sort to which that phrase justly applies. 
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Tuning in With Europe 
uning in With Europ 
“Red Opera.” 

Not even the Revolution, which changed even the 
theater into an organ of propaganda, has been able 
to dethrone Boris Godounoff and Khovantschina, 
the favorite Russian operatic classics, from their 
leading place in Moscow’s repertory, according to 
latest advices received from the Soviet capital. But 
they have been joined by a sequel which aims to 
bring Russian historical tradition down to date. 
This is The Breach, by S. Potozky, which treats an 
episode in the B solshevik revolutionary wars, and its 
date is 1919. The title of the opera refers to the 
breach made by Cossacks in the Red front opposing 
Denikin’s forces in the South. The Cossack gen- 
eral, Marmontoff, with his rough riders from the 
Don, carried out a sweeping raid hundreds of miles 
behind the Red front, captured villages and tem- 
porarily restored the old regime, until they were 
driven out by superior Red forces and actually man- 
aged to escape through another “breach” and join 
the Denikin main force. 

x oi 
Love Theme, Too. 

Drama may thrive—and has done so—without 
love, but opera evidently cannot, and even this Bol- 
shevik opera resorts to a well-worn version of the 
old, old theme when it takes its two lovers from the 
two opposing political camps. The daughter of the 
village squire, who is, of course, ““White,” loves the 
leader of the village Communists, and helps him to 
escape from the Whites, who have captured him and 
are going to shoot him. Finally the Cossacks are 
seen fleeing before the Red cavalry, reinforced by 
armed Workers and peasants, and the opera ends in 


MUSICAL COURIER 
a grand pageant with the unfurling of Red flags and 
a homage to Lenin. 
x * * 
More Historical Than Revolutionary. 

The music, to judge from reports, is historical 
rather than revolutionary. That is, it is strongly in- 
fluenced by the Russian “classics” —Moussorgsky 
and Tschaikowsky. There are even some perfectly 
good arias in the Tschaikowsky manner, while the 
choruses follow the approved methods of Moussorg- 
wonderful mob. The orchestration is, of 
course, largely Rimsky-Korsakoff. Foreign critics, 
while not expecting The Breach to take a place 
among the greatest operas, say it is far above the 
usual “propagandist fare and worthy of respect both 
musically and as a production. Some Russian critics 
complained that the scenes showing the revels of the 
temporarily victorious Whites are more lively than 
those showing the nocturnal camp of the Reds. 

It is hard to please everybody. 


sky’s 


Battle Scenes By Movie. 

The production is partly modernistic, in the style 
of Meierhold and Tairoff, and partly realistic. And, 
as in the famous Piscator productions in Germany, 
the movie is used for events which cannot be ade- 
quately conveyed by ordinary stage action or words, 
such as the raid itself and the battle scenes of the 
last act. This, perhaps, is the most revolutionary 
thing about this revolutionary opera. 

ee Om 
That Martial Note. 

Wars and revolutions have always made 
operatic “copy,” and even disarmament (if 
comes) won't cure opera of its favorite vice. Will 
somebody please try a pe ice oe ra! ir Se 


good 








formances 
Heckscher Theater, New York. 


of The Macic Flute at the Seseeins where Massey 


3,200 people, 


it ever 


Sade Hall, 
was built and given to the 


BEDDOE EDITORIALIZED 
The Pittsburgh Press recently printed the follow- 
ing editorial regarding Dan Beddoe: 


WoNDERFUL DAN 

When Dan Beddoe appeared on the platform of Carnegie 
Music Hall night before last at the Mendelssohn Choir per- 
formance of the Messiah a lot of old-time concert goers 
rubbed their eyes and said to one another : 

“Where in the name of 
seen or heard him for the 

This is to tell the world 
many years in Cincinnati. 


sense has he been? We haven't 


longest time.” 
that he has been for lo these 
Well, 


Beddoe 


it has 
has 


how short a time ten 
than that, considerably, 
Gone, but not forgotten. 
The rapturous applause that followed his singing came 
from people only a few of whom were aware that he has 
been a solo singer in public concerts for over fifty years. 

His age? Well, that’s nobody’s 
at him and let your eyes assure you he 


You know 
been longer 
been gone. 


years is. 
since Dan 


Have a look 
is still a young man 
Dan 


business. 


Tenors come and tenors go, but 


voice goes on forever. 


Beddoe ’s gk yr i¢ us 


\ movement to kidnap him from the 
order. 


Queen City is in 


OTHER AMERICAN WORKS 
PERFORMED 
With regard to our very partial list of composi 
tions by Americans, Gena Branscombe writes: “Here 
is another performance (on the distaff side!) for any 
additional lists—Always appreciatively, Gena Brans 
combe.” Enclosed is the program of the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago of January 8, of 
which a report has already been printed in the Mus! 
cAL CouriER. This, as will be recalled, was a pro 
gram of Branscombe compositions. 





seating Rosenkavalier, Louise, The Basque Venus 


(by Herman Hans Wetzler), Tristan and 


I See That 





New York is to have its own outdoor opera 
this summer, sponsored by the Long 
Island Open Air Opera Association. 

Cornelius Van Vliet is now on tour with his 
own trio which will occupy him until 
March 7. 

La Argentina continues to thrill her audi- 
ences. 

Tobias Matthay has written an article on the 
future of teaching which he entitles, Man 
and the Machine. 

Margot Jean, cellist, will give a New York 
recital on February 16 at the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 

Frank Kneisel, violinist, will make his New 
York debut on F ebruary 25. 

Mozart’s Entftthrung was revived at the 
3erlin State Opera. 

To Sing “Covered,” the fourth of the new 
series of articles by Frantz Proschowski 
appears in this issue. 

Mary McCormic scored a brilliant success 
in Manon in her official entrance into 
the regular cast of the Paris Opera 
Comique. 

Joseph de Stefano is now under the manage- 
ment of the United Concert direction, 
Marianne Seismit-Doda, director. 

Poulenc’s Harpsichord Concerto, written es- 
pecially for Wanda Landowska, was very 
well received in Berlin. 

In this issue Harriet Foster tells What Is 
Required of a Singer. 

Frank Sheridan, American pianist, has been 
booked for another European tour be- 
ginning next January. 

Alfred Cortot was a great success in his first 
appearance in Berlin in sixteen years. 
Jacques Ibert’s new opera Le Roi d’Yvetot 
was enthusiastically received in Paris as 

presented by the Opera Comique. 

Percy Grainger’s Green Bushes and Eugene 
Goossens’ Concertino, both presented on 
the same program in Detroit under the 
direction of the latter, were liked by the 
audience. 

Harry and Arthur Culbertson have spent a 
quarter of a century in concert man- 
agement. 

Elisabeth Rethberg scored an enormous suc- 
cess as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 

The tenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Harpists will be held in 
Boston, March 3-4. 

Margaret Shotwell, pianist, scored as soloist 
with the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, 
Sandor Harmati conducting. 

Lilyan Thompson, contralto, is now under 
the Culbertson management. 

Anton Maaskoff, violinist, tells of some of 
the interesting incidents in his career. 

Chopinalia in Lyons, a story by Ethel Hugli- 
Camp about Edouarde Ganche’s unique 
Chopin collection is printed in this issue. 

Fritz Reiner has signed for next year’s con- 
ductorship of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra; this will be his ninth season. 

Claude Warford announces his fifth summer 
session for teachers and vocal students 
in Paris. 

Foster Miller, baritone, sang in seven per- 


Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., finds his 
Tuesday afternoon Historical Lecture 
Recitals at Union Theological Seminary 
crowded. 

Carl Fiqué’s Orienta, comic opera, was per- 
formed in Brooklyn, February 1, to a 
crowded house. 

Veronica Wiggins and Annette Simpson, pu- 
pils of Alice Lawrence Ward, have 
signed radio contracts. 

The Science and Art of Breathing is the title 
of a brochure by Edmund J. Myer, -vet- 
eran vocal teacher. 

Lloyd Morse’s singing drew a letter which 
said “Your style and diction are superb.” 

“Fred Baer was magnificent’ wrote Con 
ductor Lunt in Pittsburgh. 

Julian Carrillo and Angel Reyes gave an eve- 
ning of music with instruments capable 
of playing eighth-tones. 

Eugenio Pirani has many recollections of 
Emmy Destinn, who once thanked him 
for his help at the outset of her career. 

The San Malos sailed for Europe on Febru 
ary 8. 

Arthur Fiedler is to conduct the Boston 
“Pop” concerts. 

All bookings for the Engineering 

ium are now being handled by 

Management Arthur Judson. 

Tipica Orchestra is _ being 

booked for the 1930-31 season. 

Ernesto Berumen, interviewed, says that he 
finds his greatest inspiration in teaching. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, assisted 
by the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus, 
recently celebrated Frederick Stock’s 
silver jubilee as conductor of that or- 
chestra. 

Galli-Curci 
will be 
Europe. 

The conducting class of the Bush Conserva- 
tory Summer School has already at 
tracted a heavy enrollment. 


Auditor- 
Recital 


The 


heavily 


for what 
Continental 


sailed on February 
her first tour of 


Longone to Give Opera in Paris 

Paul Longone is arranging to give six 
gala performances of opera in Paris during 
June. They will consist of two perform- 
ances of Norma, two of Traviata and two of 
Martha, with three celebrated operatic stars 
the names of whom he will announce later. 
Norma has not been given in Paris in many 
years. 

Mr. Longone is also negotiating to secure 
the open air arena in Verona for the usual 
season of opera in July. 
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Canada, February 1, 1930. 


Toronto, 


The Editor, Musicat Courier: 

As an interested Canadian reader of your 
paper, may I call attention to a recent state- 
ment in your columns, asking why Canada 
had no hall “worthy of housing the concerts 
of distinguished artists.” I think your in- 
formant has overlooked the situation in 


city by the late Walter Massey. Hart House 
Theater, with a capacity of about 500, was 
given by members of the same family, and 
although designed primarily, I suppose, for 
a theater, it is an ideal place for small con- 
certs and is so used by the Hart House 
(Quartet, the Women’s Musical Club and 
many others. The Royal York Hotel has 
a concert hall seating 1500, the Margaret 
Eaton Hall, about 400, the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, 500, while the Coliseum 
seats ten or twelve thousand. 

Hoping you will find space to let your 
readers know that we are to some extent 
“waking up,” 

Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Mary 
Vice-President Women’s 
Club of Toronto. 


Os ter Boyp, 
Musical 





Foreign News 
in Brief 











to Conpuct At COLOGNE 


FESTIVAL 


BEECHAM 


Lonpon.—Sir Thomas Beecham has ac- 
cepted an invitation to conduct at the forth- 
coming Cologne Opera Festival. He will 
open the festival, on April 21, with the 
Meistersinger, and on April 29 he will give 
Cosi fan Tutte. M. S. 
No Strauss OperA PREMIERE FOR SALZBURG 

BERLIN.—Richard Strauss’ opera, Ara- 
bella, will not have its premiere at the next 
Salzburg Festival, all the public statements 
to that effect notwithstanding. In fact, no 
announcement as to the date of its first per- 
formance can be made as yet, for Strauss’ 
publishers quote him as saying that the work 
will not be completed for several years. 


New OPERA FOR 
FESTIVAI 


Ernst Tocu’s 
TONKUNSTLER 
3eERLIN.—Ernst Toch’s new opera, The 
Fan, an Opera-Capriccio, has been accepted 
for its first performance at the next Ton- 
kiinstler Festival of the Allgemeine Deutsche 

Musikverein, to be held in Konigsberg. 

: ¥ 

AMERICAN PIANIST ScoRES IN ROME 
Rome.—Florence Stage, a charming young 
American pianist, took part in an orchestral 
concert at > Teatro Quirino, playing the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2, op. 18, with 
a vigor hardly to be expected in one so 
young. Miss Stage was applauded to the 
echo, and after many recalls she was com- 
pelled to play an encore. The orchestra, 
under the guidance of Riccardo Santarello, 

supported her admirably. 

AGAIN To Have Opera FESTIVAL 
CoLocne.—The Cologne Opera is plan 
ning another festival to be held next Easter, 
from April 21-May 4. The program will 
constitute a review of the season's work and 
will include Die Meistersinger, Tales of 
Hoffmann, Salome, Zar and Zimmerman, 


COLOGNE 


Isolde, Schwanda the Bagpipe Player (by 
Leo Weinberger), Galathea (by Walter 
Braunfels), Gianni Schicchi, Wozzeck and 
Angelina (the last two named, by Alban 


berg # *. 


EysLer, PROFESSOR OF OPERETTA 
VIENNA.—A private 
enna is perhaps the first in the 
establish operetta as a subject for special 
instruction. Edmund Eysler, composer of 
numerous successful Viennese operettas, has 
been appointed as instructor for operetta 
composition, B. 


Vi- 


world to 


conservatory in 


ORCHESTRAL 
New CZEcH 
BruNN (Brno).—The local National 
Theater which was the first to produce all 
of Leos Janacek’s operas, has come out with 
a new opera by Jaroslav Kricka, entitled 
The Ancestor. The libretto is by Dr. Jan 
Lowenbach of Prague, and the piece is in 
the vein of a topical opera. The Salvation 
Army, telephones, typewriters, motor car 
signals, loud speakers, table tennis, movies, 
sport and similar modern devices play a role 
both in the libretto and in the orchestra 
Two important numbers of the score are a 
table tennis quartet and a scherzo mercan 
tile to the accompaniment of typewriters in 
the orchestra. But despite all this modern 
display the music is decidedly melodious in 
the good old sense of Slav opera. Tie 
premiere ‘ 


TYPEWRITERS IN 
SUCCESSFUL 


SCORE OF 
OPERA 


was a great success ea es 


| Obituary | 


CHRISTOPHER BATHMAN 
Christopher Bathman, one time accom 
panist of Jenny Lind, died in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on February 7, at the age of ninety 
Mr. Bathman was discovered by P. T. Bar- 
num, when a street musician. The famous 
manager arranged for him the tour with 
Jenny Lind. They travelled the continent 
for two years after which they came t 
America. The deceased was also a noted 
harmonica player. 
HERBERT FOSTER 
Herbert Foster Sprague, 
ist of Trinity Church, Toledo, and for the 
City of San Antonio, Tex., died at the 
French Hospital, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 3, at the age of fifty-three. Services 
were held on February 4 at the Un iversal 
Chapel, 597 Lexington Ave., after which 
the remains were taken to Kalamazoo, Mic h., 
for burial. 


MRS. CATHARINE McCARTHY 

Following a short illness, Mrs. Catharine 
McCarthy died at the Misericordia Hospital 
in Philadelphia on February 2. The de- 
ceased, who was eighty-two years old, is 
survived by four children, Daniel T. Mc- 
Carthy, Dr. C. T. McCarthy, Joanna M« 
Carthy and Corinne Mar, well-known con 
cert soprano. 
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MUSICAL 


Metropolitan Presents the First of 


Season’s 


Wagner Cycle Matinees 


Bodanzky, Out of Sick Bed, Conducts Splendid Performance of Die 
Meistersinger—Elizabeth Ohms, Although Indisposed, Assumes 
Isolde Role in Tristan and Isolde in Place of Mme. Kappel, and 


Dr. Riedel Conducts 


Instead of 
Operas Offer Familiar Casts- 


Bodanzky—Other 
Another Emergency 


Fund Benefit Concert on Sunday Night. 


FEBRUARY 3 
given at the Met- 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, 
Tristan and Isolde was 
ropolitan on Monday evening despite several 
trying handicaps. First of all, Mme. Kap- 
mtinued illness made is impossible for 
Isolde. Therefore, in order that 
a might be given, Elizabeth Ohms 
consented to assume the role even though 
she, too, was indisposed. Conductor Bo- 
danzky also fell heir to the illness which 
seems to oppress the company just now, and 
at the final moment was obliged to relinquish 
his baton to Dr. Karl Riedel. It is under 
that there was no opportunity tor < 
rehearsal under the substitute conductor, and 
therefore, while the performance was tar 
ym a disappointment, on the whole it was 
anilly up to the usual standard which pre 
vails at the Metropolitan. Both Mme. Ohms 
and Mr. Riedel, however, are to be highly 
commended for filling in the breaches, and 
result won he applause and apprecia- 

tion of the audience 
Walther Kirchhoff sang his first Tristz un of 
For the most part he was im- 
pressive both in his acting and singing Karin 
(Brangaene) invariably can be re- 
highest terms; her part in 
the performance was but additional proot ot 
her sterling musicianship Prederich Schorr, 
as Kurvenal, and Michael Bohnen, as King 
Marke convincing portrayals of 
their respective lesser roles were 
taken by those whose ymarily ap 
1 the program when given 

Metropolitan. 

| 


FEBRUARY 5 (EVENIN« 


pel’s c 
her to sing 


the oper 


stood 


as a 


the season 


Branzell 


ferred to in the 


also gave 
roles. The 
names cust 
pear o1 Tristan 1s 
at the 
SADKO, ) 
Korsakoft’s Sadko, making the 
flutter of popularity, sang his way 
heroics at the Metro 
evening. It was the 
this sea 


Rimsky 
most ol a 
through his 
politan on 
second performance of tl 
son, with the same cast that sang the pre 

ere a week ago. Edward Johnson sang the 
travelled seas and to 
Editha 
Gladys 

lappy 
a street singer, 


legendary 
Wedne sday 
opera 


across 
Fle rs he T 
Swarthout, 


role, and 
depths 
Princess, and 


title 
their 


pea 


Was ne 
Ww ho 
sang 


surprises, 
with a genu 


is one of the season’s I 
her small role 
ine flair, and 
the freshest and surest in_ the 
Ludikar, Bourskaya, Falco, Bada and 
m sang small roles, and Tulli 


voice which is one ot 
operas list 


Ma 


era 


with a 


Phe ars 
fin conducted 
ARY O 


MELISANDE, FEBRI 


Melisande 


PELLEAS ET 
brought a familiar 
com on Thursday evening: Lucrezia Bort 
and Edward Johnson in the title roles. These 
two artists and these two roles are now sy! 

As a result their delineation, both 
offered much to 
audience. Clarence White 
old role, Golaud, ac 

distinction, while Ina 
m Rothier and 
parts 
ance 


Pelleas et 


onymous 
vocally and histri 
delight the large 
*ill, reappearing im an 
quitted himself with 
Bourskava, Ellen Dalossy, L« 
Paok Ananian, in their 
added to the of the 
Hasseln 
Die Mets1 


mnically 


respet tive 


excellence pertorm 


ans conducted 
ERSINGER, FEBR ARY 7 
( MATINEE) 
first of the 
which is being given at the 
House as usual this 
wer was presented, and had 
the good fortune to have one of the best 
interpretations that it has had for many a 
long day at the Metropolitan. How and 
why this should have happened is one ot 
those mysteries that can answer 
It was just, no doubt, an accident of cir 
cumstances which found all the artists, and 
Bodanzky conductor, in proper 
” Mr. Bo ky himself was just 
after suffering a severe attack of 
under difficulties 
the 


noted carrie¢ 
h, 2 certainly made a splendid 

» of the great Wagnerian comedy 
Maria Mueller as Eva and Laubenthal as 
Walther both acted and sang with the youth 
itness necessary to the roles, and 
mvincing lovers. Marion Telva and 
Meader were effective as Magda 
David, Meader always lively and 
amusing in this Schuetzendorf played 
Beckmesser in a way that would 
creator of this comic 
much of the humor- 


the Wag 
Metro 


season, 


matinee ot 


Opera 


pol 
Die Me 


istersit 


no one 


and labored 


the afternoon, but t 


rece ol 
he is 1 him 


and brig! 
were Cc 
Ceorge 
lene and 
role 
and sang 
have delighted the 
personage. He made 
ous possibilities, and without undue exag 
And the man who played the 
orchestra got his instrument 
out of tune to add to the 


geration 
Laute in the 
sufficiently 
burlesque 

The interpretation by Friedrich Schorr of 


just 


the beautiful and geen es role of the 
lovable Hans Sachs was highly impressive. 
Mr. Schorr sang the music beautifully. He 
possesses an unusually lovely voice with 
which to sing it, and he and Bodanzky 
united in giving the long solo monologues 
that quiet dignity which they so insistently 
demand. It was a remarkable impersona 
tion 
The chorus sang well and kept itself in 
tune. The free fight at the end of the 
second act was not very exciting, but was 
replaced at the last moment by Mario 
this scene was to some extent nullified by 
the undue darkness of the stage. The scene, 
however, with its very natural looking 
houses and shrubbery and the real moon in 
the deep blue sky was really lovely, and 
the music, especially all of the night themes 
£ the muted strings, was played with such 
perfection as brings to mind once again 
what one sometimes forgets, the marvel 
of the music of this man Wagner. All to- 
gether this was an auspicious beginning of 
the matinee cycle. 
CARMEN, 


The last but one performance of Carmen 
was presented to the Friday subscribers with 
a cast of supreme excellence. Of course 
Maria Jeritza was the popular Bizet heroine 
and Giovanni Martinelli the unhappy Don 
On account of illness Ezio Pinza was 
replaced at the last moment by Mario 
Basiola in the role of Escamillo. The large 
audience welcomed a first season Micaela in 
dainty Nina Morgana. The young soprano 
never has been heard to better advantage. 
Her fine voice gave much pleasure and the 
audience tendered her an ovation after the 
aria of the third act. Minor roles were in 
the capable hands of d’Angelo, Bada, Ce 
hanovsky, Picco, and Louis Hasselmans 
conducted with authority 

MANon Lescaut, FEBRUARY 8 

The customary large Saturday night audi- 
ence enjoyed a spirited performance of Puc- 
Manon Lescaut. In the title role was 
charming Lucrezia Bori, in excellent voice. 
Frederick Jagel made his first New York 

ppearance as De Grieux, and captivated his 
listeners with exemplary vocalization and 
temperamental acting. The remaining roles 
were in the hands of Grace Divine, and the 
Messrs. De Luca, Didur, Tedesco, Bada, 
Cehanovsky, Gandolfi, Windheim and Picco, 


lullio Serafin conducted. 


FEBRUARY 7 


Jose i 


cini’s 


Fipecio, Fepruary 8 (MATINEE) 

[he Saturday matinee brought a _ repeti- 
tion of Beethoven’s Fidelio with the same 
principals as before—Elizabeth Ohms, Leon- 
ore; Rudolf Laubenthal, Florestan; Fried- 
rich Schorr, Don Pizano; Michael Bohnen, 
Rocco; Queena Mario, Marzelline; George 
Meader, Jacquino; Gustav Schutzendorf, 
Don Fernando Artur sodanzky again 
conducted 

SuNpDAY NIGHT CONCERT, FEBRUARY 9 
Fund benefit drew a 
night with Gio- 


Another Emergency 
audience on Sunday 
vanni Martinelli the particular magnet, al- 
though the other artists gave of their 
best. Mr. Martinelli, in excellent voice, sang 
an aria from La Juive and, with Charlotte 
Ryan, the duet, O Terra Addio, from Aida. 
Needless to say he was tendered an ovation. 

Elda Vettori gave the Suicidio from La 
Gioconda and George Meader an effective 
rendition of the Chanson Indoue from Sadko. 
Grace Moore, who has become a popular 
singer at these Sunday concerts, selected the 
In Quelle Trine Morbide from Manon Les 
caut, which she did beautifully. Later she 
was heard in the prison scene from Faust 
with Armand Tokatyan and Leon Rothier ; 
also in a duet from the garden scene with 
Mr. Tokatyan. Mario Basiola pleased with 
the Brindisi from Hamlet and Mr. Toktayan 
sang the E Lucevan Le Stelle from Tosca. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Pelletier, opened 
the program with the Egmont overture by 
Beethoven and followed with the ballet music 
from Rubinstein’s Ferramors and Strauss’ 
Vienna Life waltz. 


Beaufort-Godwin School of 
Musicianship 
3eaufort-Godwin has established 
a school of musicianship for singers and 
accompanists, the course consisting of six 
weeks of lectures on musical understanding 
and appreciation, limited to ten in a class. 
Fundamental harmony, sight singing, song 
analysis and interpretation are treated as one 


lar 
large 


also 


Elizabeth 


COURTER 


subject, revealing an immediate logical ex- 
position of the completeness of the musical 
idea in song. Otto Luening, formerly with 
the Eastman School of Music, conducts the 
lecture course. In this connection the Song 
Shop is featured, filling orders for songs, 
suggesting songs for entire programs, giving 
auditions of songs previous to purchase, and 
also supplies accompanists for practice and 
public appearances. Mrs. 3eaufort-Godwin 
is an experienced coach-accompanist, hav- 
ing for many years filled that function in the 
studio of a distinguished New York teacher, 
and now offers to the public the fruits of this 
experience. 

Wolle Gives Lecture-Recital 

on Bach Cantatas 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 


ductor of the nationally 


Dr. 


and con- 
3ach Choir 


organizer 
known 


Bachrach 
DR. J 


Photo € 
FRED WOLLE 
of Bethlehem, Pa., delighted W ashington 
music lovers January 31, when he gave an in- 
formal but enlightening lecture-recital on 
the nine cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
hese cantatas are to be featured on the 
first day of the Bach Festival, which is to 
be held this year on May 16 and 17 

As Dr. Wolle explained to his audience, 
it is “simple, old-fashioned music, nice melo- 
dious music, with plenty of concords in these 
days of new styles in music.” But from the 
way in which his listeners received Dr. 
Wolle’s explanatory talk and his playing of 
some of the and the dominant chorales 
of each of the nine cantatas, this type of 
music, that is, as presented by this authority 
on Bach, was what appealed to them. Dr. 
Wolle’s skillful arrangement of these canta- 
tas and his sincere love and knowledge of 
the music of Bach were consistently evident 
throughout his beautiful interpretations of 
the lighter as well-as the more tragic moods 
in this ancient, melodious music. 


solos 


Studio Notes of Jessie Fenner Hill 


Laura May Lehman has been engaged as 
soprano soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Gloversville, N. Y. Arnold Shaw 
is the baritone soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Jersey, City, N. J. 

Angeline Kelley was the soloist in the 
Messiah at Denison Congregational Church, 
Granville, O., also the Miami Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, Columbus, O., and at Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. She sang 
three times as soloist in these towns in the 
Messiah. She also gave a song recital 
Wesleyan University. 

Ula Sharon will sing in England and on 
the continent beginning May 5. All of the 
above are products of the Jessie Fenner Hill 
studios. 


Soder-Hueck Artists a Credit 


Two of Ada Soder-Hueck’s artists are 
rapidly making a place for themselves in the 
concert field, after an extremely short time. 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, is fulfilling a num- 
ber of engagements in and near New York. 
Following a recent appearance, the New 
York Morning Telegraph called her “un- 
doubtedly one of the best young contraltos 
of the time.” 

Gladys Burns, soprano, is the second one. 
Since her auspicious debut here a couple of 
seasons ago, she has made rapid strides. 
According to the critic of the Herald Tri- 
bune, “she has many assets which promise 
success even in this over-crowded field.” 


Averino to Sing in Bronxville 

In connection with her concert appearance 
in Albany, N. Y., already announced for 
February 26, Olga Averino will appear in 
recital in Bronxville, N. Y., two days later, 
February 28, under the ausnices of Sarah 
Lawrence College. 
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American and German 
Opera Companies 
Delight Baltimore 


Gabrilowitsch and Brailowsky Win 
Favor 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—With the height of the 
musical season at hand, one has been kept 
mighty busy attending operas, recitals and 
orchestral concerts. Opera in English, op- 
era in German, three orchestral events and 
recitals by prominent artists, have made the 
recent musical bill-of-fare a most palatable 
one. 

Without any thought of making compari- 
sons, and with the further thought in mind 
that opera in the native tongue is something 
worthy of most serious consideration, it can 
be safely said that by far the best operatic 
performances ever given here in English 
were those presented by the American Opera 
Company: Yolanda of Cyprus, and Faust. 
With an entire company of young voices, 
singers in whom enthusiasm for their work 
ran high, the performances were no mere 
perfunctory singing exhibitions but well 
acted plays with music. It was amazing to 
see such an ancient and childish plot as 
offered by Faust actually made into some- 
thing vital. No company, within the mem- 
ory of the writer, has offered its opera with 
a scenic investiture as did the American 
Company in this city. It helped to make 
the performances something real and pul- 
sating. 

Of the singers, most interest centered in 
Natalie Hall, who sang the principal soprano 
roles at both performances. Miss Hall is 
possessed of a luscious soprano voice, is en- 
dowed with more than a fair share of beauty, 
and showed a histrionic ability far above the 
average of the usual opera singer. Miss 
Hall has been a New York pupil of Frank 
sibb of the Peabody Conservatory, who 
spends some time each week in the metrop- 
olis. John Moncrieff’s Mephistopheles was 
. rb throughout. 

Excellent performances were 
by the German Opera Company, 
three operas. With a personnel far su- 
perior to that of last season, the Germans 
gave excellent performances of The Flying 
Dutchman, Gotterdammerung and Don Juan. 
Johanna Gadski sang the leading soprano 
part in Gotterdammerung and sang nearly 
as well as in the heyday of her power, which 
is indeed saying much for any singer after 
many years of Wagnerian roles. 

The third concert of the season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra found Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch at the conductor’s desk. Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch showed a degree of inspiration 
and enthusiasm that was reflected in the 
work of the orchestra, with the result that 
one of the most satisfying concerts in 
eral seasons was heard. 

Alexander Brailowsky was the soloist at 

the second of the series by the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society, under the direction of 
Willem Mengelberg. This young Russian 
pianist made a profound impression, which 
impression was added to when Mr. Brail- 
owsky appeared only a week later as reci- 
talist at one of the weekly Peabody Institute 
events. 
_The fine impression created by Sadah 
Shuchari, young American violinist, when 
she played at a small private recital here 
last season, was enhanced by her playing as 
soloist with the Baltimore Symphony at its 
third concert of the season recently. Miss 
Shuchari is possessed of unusual violinistic 
talents and she will undoubtedly go far in 
her work. Director Strube’s men were in 
good form throughout the concert. 

In place of the cancelled appearance of 
Paderewski, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, under 
whose management the event was to have 
taken place, put on a gala performance in- 
stead. It was a case of piling riches upon 
riches with noted artists on the program. 
They included Giuseppe De Luca. baritone 
of the Met tropolitan Opera Company, Grace 
Moore, soprano, of the same organization, 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Harald Kreutz- 
berg and Yvonne Georgi, noted dancers. It 
was a night of nights in a musical way. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn appeared 
in a dance recital, the entire program con- 
sisting of numbers never previously offered 
here. It was a superb performance through- 
out and one that well merited the large audi- 
ence that greeted these favorites. 

The Philadelphia Piano Trio appeared as 
solo artists with the Baltimore Music Club 
and gave as fair an example of serious, un- 
pretentious ensemble playing as has been 
heard in Baltimore for quite some time. 

E. D. 
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Annabel Morris Buchanan Visits 
New York 


Annabel Morris Buchanan, composer of 
many well known songs, and president of 
the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs, was 
in New York for a short visit from Febru- 
ary 9 to 14. 
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Building the Amateur Opera Company, 
by Ralph H. Korn.—On the title page of 
this book it is explained that this is a guide 
for prospective organizers of amateur opera 
companies, offering helpful suggestions as to 
selection of efficient officers and directors, to- 
gether with practical advice as to develop- 
ment and capable functioning of the chorus, 
ballet and orchestra. The author has also 
published a book entitled How to Organize 
the Amateur Band and Orchestra. 

The present book is so highly recommended 
that a review seems almost superfluous. 
There is a letter from Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who writes: “If opera is to be- 
come a wide-spread and popular form of ar- 
tistic entertainment in America, it must be 
through such agencies as artistic and serious- 
lv directed amateur companies in provincial 
cities.” Marcella Sembrich says: “It would 
be of unquestionable value to the promising 
talent of America if in numerous cities here 
there were regular standing opera companies, 
similar to those established in countless 
towns in European countries.” (Those com- 
panies are not “amateur.”) Bodanzky writes : 
“Your book covers the subject and makes its 
points in such a way that I think it will at- 
tract to it and win for the cause many 
friends.” Walter Damrosch says: “I cer- 
tainly believe that all such efforts to popu- 
larize good music should be encouraged, and 
your suggestions seem to me direct and to 
the point.” 

The book contains full page illustrations of 
scenes from Parker’s Mona, Damrosch’s 
Cyrano, Hadley’s Cleopatra’s Night, and 
Taylor’s Henchman. It is the work of an 
optimist, who believes, evidently, that opera 
in America may be developed through the 
amateur route. He also seems to feel that 
there may some day be homemade American 
opera. 

It is certainly to be hoped that Mr. Korn’s 
enthusiasm and optimism are not exagger- 
ated. Certainly if amateur opera companies 
are to be organized they can do no better 
than to provide themselves with a guide for 
procedure, and, as Mr. Korn himself says, 
avoid the hit or miss form of conduct all too 
frequent. 

One plan which has been carried out in 
the past, and is reasonably sure to ucceed— 
though in the past it has almost always been 
associated with comic opera and musical 
comedy—is for a musical director, provided 
with score, parts, mise en scene, etc., to go 
from place to place organizing operatic 
productions, generally for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for some philanthropic purpose. 
Mr. Korn might find it profitable, and it 
would certainly be useful, to make of him- 
self such a musical missionary and undertake 
to set opera on its feet in America. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 

Song Gems of Olden Times, arranged 
by G. A. Grant-Schaefer.—Those at hand 
are: O, Whistle and I’ll Come to You, My 
Lad, and Oh Dear! What Can the Matter 
Be. They are familiar, popular, interesting, 
attractive, and the accompaniments are well 
made. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 

Characteristic Pieces for piano, by 
Frances Terry.—Those at hand are Pre- 
lude in E Minor and Spinning Wheel Lilt. 
Both are brilliant studies of the sort that 
will prove highly useful for teaching pur- 
poses. 

Life Eternal, a sacred song by Mary 
Root Kern.—The composer has here writ- 
ten a simple, straightforward melody that 
will be a welcome addition to the literature 
of the church choir soloist. 

Methods Applicable to Group Teaching 
or Private Piano Instruction, by R. Ma- 
rial.—This is a brief outline of teaching 
methods found effective by the author. It 
is a pamphlet of less than fifty pages, and 
has all sorts of information that the teacher, 
especially those who are now experimenting 
with class teaching, will find useful. 

Tales of Sleepy Hollow, for piano, by 
Rudolf Kvelve.—There are two titles, The 
Haunted Glen and The Headless Horseman. 
They are of moderate difficulty, short, melo- 
dic and effective, The Headless Horseman, 
particularly, which has a galloping figure, is 
an excellent study. 

(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 

Fantasy for two pianos, by William S. 
Bailey.—The two pianos are each equally 
important. There is no first or second so 
far as the musical exposition goes. The 
music is of moderate difficulty, strongly 
vigorous and tuneful, harmonically interest- 
ing though not complex, and pianistic. For 
educational purposes this new publication is 
valuable. 

Isthar, a tone poem for organ, by R. S. 
Stoughton.—The music is dramatic, ori- 
ental, chromatic and effective. Some of the 
harmonies are decidedly modern, though not 
offensively so. There are many enharmonic 
modulations, and the melodies and counter 
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melodies are divided between the two hands 
in an interesting manner. There are some 
effective harp effects, some double pedallings, 
especially at the end where the two feet play 
in consecutive parallel twelfths (in other 
words, fifths) with parallel fourths above. 
It is encouraging and inspiring to see music 
of this kind being written for the organ. 


Royal Mcllveen Publishes Booklet 
on Singing 

Royal Mcllveen, baritone, of Washington, 
D. C., and composer of numerous songs and 
poems, has lately written a booklet entitled 
The Voice, Helps and Hints for Singers, in 
which he outlines the proper procedure in 
obtaining the best results in voice culture. 
Mr. Mcllveen’s theory, which follows the 
laws of nature, is that singing is as natural 
as speaking, that complete relaxation of the 


ROYAL McILVEEN 

physical being is necessary while the sub- 
conscious mind definitely and actually pro- 
duces the results pictured there. 

Mr. MclIlveen was born in 
His mother came from Leeds, England, and 
his father from Belfast, Ireland. Two cousins 
are on the concert stage in England and a 
great uncle is a choir director and voice in- 
structor. Mr. MclIlveen studied architecture 
at George Washington University. He also 
studied art for five years, and topographical 
copyist work, and took a business course at 
Temple School. At one time he was car- 
toonist for the Washington Post, and during 
the war published many sketches, being cited 
for making one of the enemy lines. 

In 1919 he began the study of voice with 
Louis Thompson, later studying with Kath- 
erine B. Heald, a pupil of Jeanne Faure, and 
still later with Miss Faure herself. He has 
sung in the Victor Herbert operas, Sweet 
hearts and Mile. Modiste, has taken the role 
of Wagner in the English version of Faust, 
and that of Pish Tush in the Mikado, and, 
in addition, has appeared a great deal over 
the radio and in concert. For five years he 
was baritone soloist at the Waugh Metho 
dist Church, Washington, and also soloist at 
the North Carolina Avenue Methodist and 
the old Trinity Episcopal Church, which 
President Grant attended. 


Washington. 


Eurydice Chorus Award 


Susanna Dercum, chairman of the Eury 
dice Chorus Award Committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance, announces that the 
winner for 1929 is Franz C. Bornschein of 

3altimore, and his composition is entitled 
The Enchanted Island. It will be given two 
performances this spring, one by the Treble 
Clef, under Karl Schneider. Mr. Born- 
schein’s composition was chosen from among 
twenty-nine works which were submitted 
the jury, consisting of Ellis Clark Hammann, 
Karl Schneider, and Dr. Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff. 

The Eurydice Chorus 
in 1924 for the 


Award far founded 
purpose of increasing the 
repertory of music for women’s voices. 
Other American composers who have dedi- 
cated works to the chorus are George Chad- 
wick, Henry Hadley, Wassili Leps, Horatio 
Parker and David Stanley Smith. 
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Soloists Featured With the 
Los Angeles Symphony 


Many Concerts by Prominent Artists 


Los ANGELES, Cal The seventh pair ot 
orchestra concerts were abundantly supplied 
with novelty interest, having two solo 
ists and practically a third, Ilse Rodzinski 
playing the piano score of Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso tor string orchestra and piano, which 
opened the program. Of the four move 
ments, the Prelude and Dirge aroused the 
most interest Mme. Rodzinski’s piano 
work was masterly, and she received special 
Phe int of interest in the 
orchestral part of the program lay with 
Loeffler’s Pagar Poem (after Virgil). 
While Olga Steeb billed as a_ soloist, 
difficulty, by the 
ato than a 
trumpeters also 
imposing 
Rodzinski and 
several times 
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Ravel vanish Rhi 
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gram 
Lashanska, soprano 
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chestra in the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
George McManus, pianist, was soloist. Mc- 
Manus is the head of the music department 
of the University of California in Los An- 
geles. He played Mozart’s concerto for 
piano in A major, delighting with the bril- 
liance of his performance. The audience 
was large despite the downpour of rain. 

The program opened with Glinka’s over- 
ture to Russlan and Ludmilla, which was 
followed by Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, both of which were ny played, 
and at a tremendous tempo. A dance from 
sorodin’s Prince Igor closed the program. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium under the L. E. 
Behymer management, before a full house, 
with Emanuel Bay as accompanist. 

The Angeles chapter of Pro Musica 
presented Dimitri Tiomkin, Russian pianist 
and composer (who is here under contract 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), in a modern 
program of Tansman, Poulenc, Prokofieff, 
Milhaud, Stravinsky, Scriabin, Mompou, 
Tiomkin, Rogers, Gershwin and Ravel. His 
playing and his program pleased a large 
audience assembled in the ball room of the 
Biltmore. Some of the numbers were es 
pecially interesting, his own Quasi-Jazz for 
one. Some were even beautiful. 


Los 
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At the Beaux Arts Theater, Sherman Hill 
presented Homer Simmons, young pianist 
and composer, in the second in his series of 
four programs. He opened with a Bach- 
Liszt prelude and fugue in A minor, flaw- 
lessly played. Mr. Simmons is undoubt- 
edly an artist of the first grade, young 
though he be. A brilliant future is prophe- 
sied for him as a soloist and composer as 
well. B. I 


Adelaide Gescheidt Discusses 
Phases of Normal, Natural 
Voice Development 
8 a pupils’ intimate voice 
conference and informal program of song 
was held at the Adelaide Gescheidt Studios 
in New York City. ; 
“Normal, Natural Voice Development” 
was discussed in all its phases by Adelaide 
Gescheidt, founder of this scientfic yet sim- 
ple voice procedure. Most convincing and 
interesting demonstrations of tone and voice 


On January 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT. 


in their scientific analysis and the procedure 
of singing in various phases of its artistry 
were enlarged upon by the pupils present. 

These classes have been held in Miss Ges- 
cheidt’s studios for the past seventeen years, 
and have proven invaluable to the develop- 
ment of the singer’s ear-training, and in 
amplifying the knowledge of the principles 
of Miss Gescheidt’s system, Normal, Natural 
Voice Development. 

At ‘the close an informal program of 
vocal music was given by Marion Cox, con- 
tralto, Helen Harbourt, soprano, and Thom- 
as Reynolds, bass, with Vernon deTar at 
the piano; they sang songs principally by 
modern composers. 


Chicago 


(Continued from page 28) 


songs on her program. She will also sing a 
group of French and some old Italian. 


Cuicaco MusicAL CoLLece ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. George S. James, 
Aurelia Arimondi, sang a 
before the Women’s League o 
gogue, February 4, at Congregational 
Zion. 

Leon Sametini, artist teacher of the Vio- 
lin Department, was soloist with the Iowa 
State College Orchestra at Ames, Ia., on 
February 7. 

Joel Johnston, artist pupil of Arch Bailey, 
was soloist at the annual concert of the St. 
Cecilia Choral Society. 

Lyla Brown, Robert Long, and William 
Pfeiffer, artist pupils of Graham Reed, will 
be soloists in the performance of the Messiah 
to be given on the occasion of the dedication 
of the University Chapel Branch of the 
Mormon Church on February 22. 

Beatrice Glos, dramatic reader, pupil of 
Walton Pyre, gave a performance before the 
Maywood Kiwanis Club on January 24. 
Ruth Decker, another pupil of Mr. Pyre, ap 
peared in the Radio Revue at the Ridge 
Theater on January 24. 

Sol Kodel, violinist, gave a recital Febru- 
ary 9 at the Jewish Peoples Institute. 

Virginia Vanderburg, pianist, pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins and Verna Fink, soprano, pupil 
of Gordon Campbell, gave a joint recital 
before the monthly meeting of the Parent- 
Teachers Meeting of the Noyes Street 
School on February 6. 


soprano, pupil of 
group of songs 
f United Syna- 
B'nai 


CoLtumBIA ScHoot or Music Notes 
The Public School Music Department gave 
a valentine party in the main school Feb- 
ruary 14. The class in this department have 
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planned many social events and many more 
to come. Last week they had a toboggan 
party in the country which was a very en- 
joyable event. 

The Evanston branch will give a students’ 
concert February 16 at the Lyon & Healy 
Hall in Evanston. This will probably be the 
final concert before removing the branch to 
its large and commodious new quarters on 
the corner of Chicago Avenue at Main 
Street. 

The concert arranged by the preparatory 
and academic departments scheduled for 
February 23 has been postponed to March 2 
and will be given in the School Recital Hall. 

Mu lota Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon will 
hold an initiation Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 23, at the home of Mrs. W. E. Vogelback, 
1540 Lake Shore Drive. Mrs. Vogelback 
will be remembered by the old friends of the 
school as Parthenia Carmichael. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
Reading Symphony's Third 
Concert Successful 


The third concert of the season by 
Reading Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Walter Pfeiffer, was given 
February 2 at Rajah Theater, Keading, Pa., 
with Joseph Stopak, concertmaster of the 
Roxy Theater Orchestra of New York, as 
soloist. 

Mr. Pfeiffer and his orchestra of eighty 
musicians, in a musicianly, as well as a 
colorful and spirited performance, won the 
enthusiastic applause of a crowded house, 
proving conclusively that the Reading Sym- 
phony Orchestra is an organization of the 
first rank. The city evidently realizes that 
it has in its midst a splendid group of 
musicians and a highly gifted conductor, for 
more than two thousand people greeted their 
offering of a truly great symphonic pro- 
gram, the conductor being recalled a number 
of times after the final number. The or- 
chestra gave a splendid performance through- 
out, and the lovely themes and counter- 
themes which abounded in the program, 
were brought forth with skill and clarity, 
the strings and wood-wind being especially 
beautiful and the brasses marked with purity 
and smoothness. The opening number, the 
Overture to Fidelio by Beethoven, was per- 
formed with great gusto, terminating with a 
vigorous Coda (Presto) that was most 
captivating. 

The Mendelssohn 
hands of Mr. Stopak, was one of the most 
beautiful performances ever heard _ here. 
The violinist’s technic is splendid, and com- 
bined with a magnificent tone, left nothing 
to be desired. The final movement of the 


the 


violin concerto, in the 





WALTER PFEIFFER. 
concerto, so often robbed of its 
excessive tempo, was superbly handled by 
Mr. Stopak. At the end of the concerto, 
he was greeted with tremendous applause, 
and graciously responded with two encores. 
These were with piano accompaniment, with 
Russell F. Heilig at the piano. 

The Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C 
received excellent treatment by Mr. Pfeiffer 
and his men. Mr. Pfeiffer’s reading was a 
combination of delicacy, breadth and bold- 
The four movements, every one a 
masterpiece, were beautifully performed. 
The applause after the Symphony was so 
prolonged that Mr. Pfeiffer asked his orches- 
tra to rise and acknowledge the appreciation 
with him. The final number on the program 
was Chabrier’s Orchestral Rhapsody, Espana. 
It was fascinating with its picturesque and 
humourous effects and proved a fitting clos- 
ing number. oR 
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Galli-Curci Sails for First 


Jack Salter, 
G. de Koos, 


Left to right: 
Galli-Curet, 


of Evans & 


husband 


Mme. Galli-Curci sailed from New York 
on February 7 on the S.S. Ile de France for 
a twelve weeks’ tour in Europe. She was 
accompanied by her husband, Homer Samu- 
els, and by Jack Salter, of Evans & Salter, 
her managers. 

Mr. Salter, during an interview before 
leaving, stated that his firm has for a number 
of years been receiving applications from 
various European cities for Galli-Curci en- 
gagements, some offering two or three en- 
gagements, others more. He said there 
seemed, however, to be no one European 
manager who was able or willing to work 
out a continuous, connected tour of the vari- 
ous countries of continental Europe, secur- 
ing and contracting the necessary guarantees 
so as to offer a complete well-knit tour such 
as is obtainable in the British Isles or Aus- 
tralia, for instance, until Dr. G. de Koos, 


Salter, 
of The Hague 


MUSICAL 


Tour of Continental Europe 


Mme. 
diva’s 


the famous singer’s managers; 
, Holland, and Homer Samuels, the 
and pianist. 


whose headquarters are in The Hague, be- 
gan negotiations with theni. Mr. Salter went 
on to say: “Dr. de Koos has been able to 
do just this very thing, making possible a 
tour of three engagements per week, em- 
bracing the principal cities of Germany, Hol- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, Hungary, 
Austria, Rumania, Switzerland, Belgium and 
France, starting at Prague on February 17. 

“We closed contracts covering this tour 
about a year ago and advance indications 
point to capacity houses in each city to be 
visited. We are expecting to equal on this 
tour the unique records established on the 
tours of Galli-Curci in England in 1924, Aus- 
tralia in 1925, and the Orient during last 
spring and early summer. Incidentally,” Mr. 
Salter concluded, “we have closed contracts 
for Mme. Galli-Curci to make her second 
tour of England next fall.” 





Olga Samaroff Active as Lecturer 

Olga Samaroff is quietly pursuing an ac- 
tivity which is not generally known. Her 
work as critic on the New York Evening 
Post threw her into a great deal of research 
work and investigation in the broader field 
of music which lies outside of an individual 
artist’s career. Mme. Samaroff became con- 
vinced that one of the most constructive 
types of work in America at present is to 
use the spoken as well as the written word 
in arousing interest in music and giving in- 
formation to those who cannot hope to be- 
come performers, but whose instinctive love 
of music can benefit greatly by increased 
understanding. Last season Mme. Samaroff 
gave no less than sixteen illustrated lectures 
in Philadelphia alone, at the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, on many musical 
subjects, which led to many lecture engage- 
ments in that city outside of the conserva- 
tory. 

During the current season, Mme. Sam- 
aroff spoke before the Art Alliance in Phila- 
delphia on January 27,-on The Reality of 
Jazz, as well as before the Octave Club of 
Norristown, Pa.: the Junior League of New 
York, and the Baltimore Music Club. She 
also has been engaged to speak before the 
Music Supervisors of Philadelphia on Febru- 








ary 15, and before the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, which includes 8,000 teachers, 
on March 8. In April she will conduct a 
three days master class at Godfrey, IIl., and 
will lecture before the Junior League of St. 
Louis, as well as before the Music Teachers 
Association of New Orleans. 

Everywhere that Mme. Samaroff has 
spoken, a demand for a reappearance ensues, 
but her classes at the Juilliard Foundation 
Graduate School and the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory make it impossible for her to ac- 
cept more than a fraction of the lecture en- 
gagements offered to her. She frequently is 
invited to act as speaker on the occasion of 
important public functions, such as the Tenth 
Anniversary of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music in Cleveland on December 9, and the 
banquet inaugurating the drive for the Cleve- 
land Orchestra last season. During this 
season Mme. Samaroff spoke over the radio 
on behalf of the Music Settlements, and on 
January 19 she assisted John Erskine in 
opening the new Music Center at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The fact that Mme. Sami aroff was the 
only woman instrumentalist in the group of 
twenty leading musicians chosen by national 
vote to be honored in the hall of fame of the 
new Barbizon-Plaza Music Center in New 
York proves that, despite her retirement 
from regular concert work, she holds a 
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unique place in the affections of the musical 
public of the United States. 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts 


Concert 


The 721st concert of the New York School 
of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, di- 
rector, found the large hall in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace filled with a crowd of deeply in- 
terested people, for every pupil brought his 
or her own circle of friends. The artistic 
quarters formed a pretty background for the 
large number of pupils heard, and an unusual- 
ly brilliant concert brought much applause 
after each number. No effort will be made 
here to comment on the performance of each 
individual pupil, for all did well. 

Violinists included Marguerite Reeve and 
Arthur Lofgren (in both solo and duet); 
vocalists were Mae Joy Worrell, Corinne 
Shaw, Fannie Mossman, Elizabeth Fey 
(quartet and solos), Margaret Noonan, Ruth 
Wolf, Evan Williams, Morris Ohre, Earl 
Wilkinson, T. James Reid, Louis Rabinowitz ; 
pianists heard in duets, trio and solos were 
Ruth Wolf, Marian Nolan, Helen Bloomer, 
Helen Gumpper, Isabelle Buchanan, Irwin 
Goldberg, Thomas Walsh and Mary Dun- 
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port, with clear enunciation, were invariably 
present with all singers. The violinists 
played i in tune, with correct bowing while all 
the pianists showed definite understanding 
of technical problems, playing with life and 
expression. Should one quote remarks noted 
on the program, there would be printed such 
phrases as “brilliant, dramatic fine ensemble, 
sweetly expressive, good style, fine interpre 
tation, poetic spirit, big hit, rich climax, 
splendid, big tone, very well indeed,” etc., 
all of which echoed the appreciation of these 
qualities by the very large audience. Gladys 
Longene was a fine accompanist. 

It was announced that another concert by 
the school will be given at Grand Central 
palace on February 27. 


Althouse Scores as Samson 


On January 30, Paul Althouse sang Sam- 
son with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com 
pany and scored another success, as he has 
done many times before with the company. 
Said the Ledger: “Mr. Althouse always is 
excellent in the role of Samson, both vocally 
and in his action. 
victorious Samson of the first 
broken prisoner of the second was admirably 
portrayed. He was in good voice.” 

The Inquirer called him 
fluent, robust voice made one forget on oc- 
casions that operatic conventions of Saint- 
Saéns day necessitated the allotment of the 
role of Samson to a tenor.” H. T. 
critic of the Record, was of the opinion that 
“Paul Althouse’s methods are well adapted 
to the forthrightness and vigor of the role of 
Samson. It calls for a certain heroic dignity 
which this tenor succeeds in suggesting in 
the earlier scenes and for a rather objective 
tragic style in the last act. _ Althouse con- 
veyed the flavor of the role 

“Althouse has proved his 
piece long before this,” wrote the reviewer 
of the Daily News. “He sang lustily and 
clear, giving the arias and duets color.” 
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Dr. Levbarg’s Advice to Singers to 
Prevent Colds 


Dr. John J. Levbarg, 
School of Voice Hygiene, 
value of general hygienic 
prevention of acute respiratory infections, 
commonly associated with colds—such as 
raising the vitality of the singer by the avoid- 
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us systems by careful diet, 
Dr. Levbarg say this is 
an » of prevention, and singers should be 
periodically examined in order to prevent 
the common cold. The trouble with most 
singers is, he claims, that they wait too long, 
allowing an ordinary cold to spread to the 
larynx, bronchi, etc. He believes that this 
spreading of infection can be prevented. 
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FRANK SHERIDAN: 


An American of Irish-German Descent 


Related to Families Noted in Musical 
and Literary Fields 


SHERIDAN 


heridan, who born here in 
id got his education was 
pe during the past summer, as has 
been recorded in these columns, and 
England and on the Conti 
t such as few native Americans have ever 
attained. This is a matter of history 
Sheridan’s European recitals have 
ven reviewed. It may be well to 
however, that he played fifteen times 
the first of October and the 20th 
wember, and his tour took him from 

to Ro , from London to Vienna. 
tee began his tour at Vienna, 
played October 1 and 2 with the 
Orchestra, his selection being the 
1 concerto in E flat. He plaved in 
October 3 and 8, then in Milan, 
me and again in Vienna, this 
From Vienna he went to 
vhere he played the Liszt E flat 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
later he gave a recital in London 
ond recital during the following 
November 10 he made his ap- 
Berlin and on the 12th his sec- 
1 recital; after which he played in 
Pisa. This was a 
is, but the pianist was 
s eff the reception ac- 
ot only by the public but by the 

1] 


was 
here 


sucess in 
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nce and 


t the press 


as we 
already stated, Frank Sheridan is an 
an. He was born in New York, his 
r being Irish and his mother German 
her mother being English and her 
rman. Further back on his mother’s 
from Russian and 
ilies. He started lessons at 
en, and played in public in a small way at 
although he was never exploited as a 

dig His first teacher was Miss 
aunt of Victor Wittgenstein) 
husband was a player at the 
etropolitan. Sheridan’s great uncle was 
arian of the New York Symphony Or- 
stra in the old days when Leopold Dam- 
h was its conductor. His name was 
Russell. On another side of the 

Mr. Sheridan is als ded from 
artistic leanings. The 
Klein family were his uncles. 
Klein, playwright, Man- 

uel Klein, who composed music for the Hip- 
Alfred Klein, who was one 
the comedians in De Wolf Hopper’s 
Wang, and there is Her- 
10 is a diction teacher and lives 


rles Klein lost his life on 


1S ce scended 


tuguese fan 


nan (al 


bass 


» descer 
of literary and 

members of the 

Tt 


vere was Charles 


podrome shows, 


st success, 


that although he played 
ersonally feels that his 
and gradual. He 
Iman for rake 
ts summer with Harold 


vears, 


on matters musical, Mr. 
lat interpretation is crea- 

‘ ~~ concert artist com- 

and leaves the studio; he 
p his own creative instincts 
interpretation of the music 
hat he order to attain individuality 
and to make his performances sources of 
self-expression. He has unbounded faith in 
Ame asa yuuntry, and in Amer- 


) dk vel 
the proper 


plays, in 


musical c¢ 


of in- 
well. 

is a 
with us 
a development of which every 
American should be proud, and that is 
jazz. He says he has heard jazz bands in 
various countries abroad played by native 
musicians, and that they never could succeed 
in playing jazz as it should be played. He 
feels that jazz music is not only the creation 
of America, but that only Americans can 
play it. At Bologna, he says, there is the 
great square where people collect at the 
outdoor cafes which we Americans are all so 
familiar with and which give us so much 
delight, although we seem unable to get 
them in our own country. At one of these 
on the side of the square in Bologna was 
a jazz band which played badly, making 
lots of noise but with no idea of what Amer- 
ican jazz really is or ought to be. He said 
the astonishing thing about it was not so 
much that it was bad, but that evidently the 
people listening to it were, many of them, of 
the elite, and no doubt music lovers, and it 
seemed to him rather astonishing that they 
should accept such music without protest 
and with apparent satisfaction. 

Mr. Sheridan calls attention particularly to 
the technical precision and infallibility of the 
better class of American jazz players. He 
point out that in the whole realm of populz ar 
music there has never been anything like 
before, and that these players, many of = 
very young, and, in some cases certainly, with 
no especial musical background or extended 
training, accomplish things of which a sym- 
phony player might well be proud. 

Mr. Sheridan, whose European tour was 
arranged by Albert Morini, is making an- 
other European tour under the same man- 
ager, beginning next January. 


as potential musicians, not only 

terpretative music but as creators as 
That, he may be and no doubt 
matter for the future, but we have 


even today 
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Perth County Festival in May 


The Perth County Fourth Annual Musical 
Festival, under the auspices of Perth County 
Music Teachers’ Federation, will be held on 
May 3, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 and 10 at Stratford, On- 
tario Many competitions have been ar- 
ranged, and include choral societies: church, 
county, public school and male and female 
choirs; vocal quartets, trios, duets and solos : 
piano solos, duets and duos; stringed instru- 
ment and orch 1estra classes. Numerous com- 
petitions also have been planned for bona- 
fide residents of the counties of Perth, Hu- 
ron and Bruce only. Entries for the com- 
petitions close on tetas i 


Praise for Mischekof 

Commenting upon Mischa Mischakoff’s 

é > as soloist with the American Or- 

Figen at Carnegie Hall, New 

Evening Post said: “The violinist 

bc My the Concerto in A minor for violin 

0 orchestra, composed by Alexander 

Glazounoff. Its first performance was by 

Mischa Elman in London, twenty-five years 

ago. For all that, it is doubtful if that per- 

formance excelled that of yesterday. Through 

it all was fine spirit, and the orchestra re- 

nO d splendidly to the leadership of the 
master 
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Berlin 
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tions, op. 23, and Mendelssohn’s Allegro 
Brillant. 


Cart Fresco DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 

Carl Flesch’s concert with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra was a pure aesthetic delight. 
The Beethoven and Brahms concertos and 
Suk’s Fantasy were performed in masterly 
manner, displaying Flesch’s fully matured 
art, superior intellect and musicianship. 
Adila Fachiri, too, won widespread recogni- 
tion, especially for her playing of the Bach 
Chaconne, though her conception of this 
masterpiece differs materially from the usual 
one. Respighi’s Concerto Gregoriano and 
smaller modern pieces made up the rest of 
the program, 

KLerBer Revives Mozart’s ENTFUHRUNG 

At the State Opera Erich Kleiber brought 
out Mozart’s Entfithrung with a new cast 
and new scenery. But in this case it is the 
scenery that should be mentioned first, for 
it is by far the most striking part of the 
production. Made by Aravantinos, who has 
designed so many successful settings for the 
opera house, these are among the best he has 
done ; beautiful, effective, and an ideal frame 
for the peculiar spirit of this music. 

Kleiber’s conducting deserves high praise. 
He brought out all the grace, delicacy and 
refinement of the score. The Berlin Opera 
houses are in the throes of their difficulties 
over opera singers, most of their best artists 
being busy at the moment winning laurels in 
distant parts of the world, while the Berlin 
mother-institute is forced to get on with 
second and third class singers. But in the 
Entfuhrung the ensemble was well balanced 
and no disturbing element marred the gen- 
eral impression of smoothness and pleasure. 
Gitta Alpar, somewhat nervous at the start, 
eventually displayed a remarkable facility in 
her coloratura. The tenor parts were pleas- 
antly filled by Roswaenge and Jéken, while 
Emanuel List’s Osmin was rather too good- 
natured, but vocally satisfactory. Irene 
Eisinger sang Blondchen with a tiny voice, 
but with much vivacity and temperament. 

FeporA Fairs To PLEASE 

A less fortunate production was the re- 
vival of Umberto Giordano’s Fedora at the 
Municipal Opera House. The directors 
should have been satisfied with the great 
success enjoyed there by the composer’s two 
other operas, André Chenier and I] Re, and 
let this old fashioned work rest in peace. 
It is said that the opera was revived in 
order to provide the popular Mafalda Salva- 
tini with an effective role, but shortly before 
the performance she was taken ill and a 
singer from the Scala in Milan, Maria 
Llacer, took her part. 

A powerful voice and impetuous dramatic 
temperament distinguish Llacer’s. singing 
more than her vocal refinement. But she 
knows how to bring out the brilliant climaxes 
most effectively and she earned rapturous 
applause. Her partner, Riavez, has a good 
tenor voice, but his singing is too uncul- 
tivated. Georg Sebastian conducted with a 
correctness and a zeal worthy of a more 
important task. 


Huco L&IcHTeNTRITT. 


Leila Troland Gardner’s Activities 

Known as composer and poet, Leila 
Troland Gardner is also a singer of ability; 
demonstrating this at the January 23 meeting 
of the National Opera Club of America, her 


first public appearance since her arrival trom 
Europe. Four love-songs sung by her on 
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that occasion to her own accompaniment in- 
cluded Love’s Vision, which made a special 
appeal, also her Negro Spiritual, The Wheel 
of Love. Her singing of Spirituals won 
her much praise in Europe, where an intro- 
duction and recommendation from Enrico 
30ssi, eminent Italian composer, brought her 
in contact with leading musical organizations. 
French audiences were also delighted with 
the singing of Mme. Gardner and her own 
arrangement and harmonization of the Spir- 
ituals. Love’s Vision was sung by the Metro- 
politan artists, Fernando Carpi and Ricardo 
Stracciari, and as sung by her was also 
greatly admired for its spontaneity of ex- 
pression, clear diction and musicianly inter- 
pretation. 


Franklyn McAfee In Michigan 

Franklyn McAfee, “the boy organist,” as 
he is sometimes called, was heard at the 
Hastings, Mich., M. E. church recently, giv- 
ing an organ recital of nine numbers, also 
playing in the Presbyterian Church the same 
day. The Hastings Daily said of him, in 
part: “There was a good crowd at the M. E. 
Church to hear the organ recital given by 
Franklyn McAfee, the nineteen-year-old con- 
cert organist. Everyone who attended was 
charmed by the fine selections, so wonder- 
fully played; it was indeed a pleasure to 


FRANKLYN McAFEE, 
“the boy organist,” touring Maine last 
year; he gave two recitals on the same 
day at Hastings, Mich., a fortnight 
ago. 


hear such an artist, for Mr. McAfee can 
be classed as an artist of merit. In the 
morning he played several pleasing selec- 
tions at the Presbyterian Church which 
were greatly admired.” Included on his pro- 
gram were the Mendelssohn second sonata; 
allegro and Chorale, Bach; Toccata Sym- 
phony V, Widor; and pieces by Sturges, 
Bossi, Borowski, Kinder and Yon’s Hymn 
of Glory. For encore he played Yon’s pedal 
study, and the expressed enthusiasm of the 
audience was of spontaneous nature. Mr. 
McAfee plans to locate soon in a large 
Massachusetts city. 

Surprise Testimonial for Wilson 


Lamb 


On December 5, a surprise testimonial re- 
ception was given in honor of Wilson Lamb 
at his studio by a number of pupils and 
friends. Alice B. Russell, vice-president of 
the Musical Art Forum of Orange, N. J., 
opened the meeting with a few words of wel 
come to the large audience, and gave a brief 
outline of the special programs since the fall 
meeting. 

Then the following program was given: 
Swing Along (Will Marian Cook), the Wil- 
son Lamb Singers; Calm as the Night 
(Bohm), Clement M. Henry, bass; To 
Spring (Grieg), Mary Smott, pianist; 
Thora (Adams), Frederick D. Morse, tenor; 
Friend O’Mine, (Sanderson), John Cairney, 
baritone; Till I Wake (Finden), Reba Mayo, 
lyric soprano; The Tack (Parks), The Wil- 
son Lamb Singers; Slumber Song (Gretch- 
aninoff) and Gossiping (Dodge), Bernadine 
Mason, dramatic contralto; Wade in de 
Water (Burleigh), The Wilson Lamb En- 
semble. 

Cora Wynn Alexander, in charge of the 
program, was also the accompanist. Follow 
ing the program Mr. Lamb was presented as 
the honor guest, much to his surprise, and 
was applauded for several minutes. During 
dinner many prominent persons made ad- 
dresses, and on all sides Wilson Lamb was 
warmly congratulated. 


New England Conservatory Recital 


Irma Watson, soprano, of Worcester, gave 
in Recital Hall of the New England Con 
servatory of Music a lyric action recital, in 
costume, on January 23. This was under the 
direction of Clayton D. Gilbert, head of the 
Conservatory dramatic department. A capac- 
ity audience included a large delegation 
from Miss Watson’s home city. 

The singer, in presenting old English, 
Russian and Chinese songs, was assisted by 
Howard D. Harrington, tenor; Carl Feld- 
man, pianist; Harry Dickson, violinist ; Ed- 
win L. Stuntzner, cellist, and Gertrude G. 
Brailey, accompanist. 
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Artists Everywhere 








Willis Alling has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Portchester Choral Society, 
which is already rehearsing for participa- 
tion in the Westchester Festival. 

“Frederic Baer is a favorite here in 
Worcester, but never has his work been 
more highly creditable. The newspapers 
were all complimentary to a high degree. 
I feel only too ready to second and indeed 
underline all that has been said in the press 

\ brilliant and beautiful voice and an un- 
usual interpreter of the Messiah bass role.” 
The foregoine was written by J. Vernon 
Butler, conductor of the Worcester Oratorio 
Society, after the artist’s appearance in the 
Handel work. 

H. Rawlins Baker’s pupil, Elloda Kem- 
merer, pianist, assisted by Lillian Hunsicker, 
soprano and guest of honor, were associated 
in a studio musicale in January which was 
heard by an invited company. Standard 
classic and modern piano pieces by Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Ravel and Philipp had as 
contrast songs in French, German and Eng- 
lish. Studio Musicales are given by Mr. 
Baker on the first Sunday of every month. 

Raymond Bauman assisted at the piano 
for Robert Imandt, violinist, when the lat- 
ter gave a violin recital on January 25 for 
the scholarship fund of the Hessian Hills 
School at Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 
Included on the program was a composition 
by Mr. Bauman, an Intermezzo, which was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. 

Gustave Becker, New York pianist, 
and teacher, received a letter from 
Weldon —— now head 
of the Washington, D. C., College of Music, 
with the news that his Tecital was a fine 
success. Mr. Carter further said, “Am 
much encouraged to continue public playing, 
and again thank you for the help you gave 
me.” The Post said he scored a success 
and that his selections were most enthusias- 
tically received. The Star referred to Mr. 
Carter as a gifted artist of profound knowl- 
edge, and mentioned his true classic interpre- 
tation, delicacy, individual reading and bra- 
vura style 

Gertrude Bonime, pianist, after several 
weeks of successful appearances in the west, 
has returned home. Miss Bonime plays with 
style and delicacy and possesses unusual in- 
terpretative ability. 

Ellen Dalossy. Georg Kugel, 
manager from Vienna, who made a visit to 
New York recently, announced before leav- 
ing that he had arranged with Ellen Dalossy 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company for a 
number of appearances abroad in the near 
future 

Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of 
Historical Lecture Recitals at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary on Tuesday afternoons in 
February, 4 o’clock, will have as theme A 
Music Lover’s Tour of Europe with that 
famous traveller, musician and historian, Dr. 
Burney. The assisting artists at the first 
recital, February 4, were Lillian Gustafson, 
soprano; Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichord ; 
Margaret Sittig, violin; Bruno Labate, oboe, 
and a chorus of mixed voices performing 
music of France by Couperin, D’Agincourt, 
Rameau, Rousseau, Dauvergne, Balbastre, 
Gossec, Gretry, and Philidor; also the first 
piece ever written for two players on one 
instrument, Dr. Burney’s Harpsichord Duet. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s series of four 
Historical Lecture Recitals began at Union 
Theological Seminary on February 4. They 
will continue weekly, at four o'clock, and 
the general public is invited. 

“Mildred Dilling at 


hearts of her audience, 


composer 
his former pupil, 


concert 


reached the 
and in all her num- 
was enthusiastically received. Her 
marvellous technic, and the pure tones of 
her instrument were shown in three groups 
interp yreting works of composers 
from Bach to Debussy.” This excerpt is 
from the Norristown, Pa., Register. 

Amy Ellerman besides being actively 
engaged in concerts and oratorio perform- 
ances has proved popular for recitals at 
prominent social affairs. Mrs. Arthur Cur- 
tis James presented the contralto at their 
Christmas eve party to about 250 guests. 
In December, singing for the Salmagundi 
Club of New York, Miss Ellerman received 
a veritable ovation. After the Messiah with 
the Pittsfield, Mass., Oratorio Society, the 
commented: “A fine artist. The 
composer's ideas were worthily carried out. 
Solemn pronouncements, quiet assurance 
and great pathos were required of Miss El- 
lerman, whose calm poise greatly assisted a 
beautifully adapted to the require- 
ments.” Following The Messiah, at Has- 
brouck Heights and in Newark, a critic 
spoke of Miss Ellerman as “The singer with 
a soul.” 

Katharine Goodson, English pianist 
now in this country, has no superstitions. 
Around her neck she wears a long, slender 
platinum chain bearing a big opal. This 
was given to her by her husband, and took 


once 


bers 


solos 


press 


voice 


the place of an engagement ring, for, being a 
pianist, she did not wish to wear rings. Miss 
Goodson says she has never been without 
this opal, and it has never brought her bad 
luck. When the writer was last in her 
music room in her house in St. John’s Wood, 
London, he noticed that she had a number 
of Buddhas. Many people would regard 
the possession of these with some trepida- 
tion, but Miss Goodson has no fears, and 
laughed when this scrivener told her, that 
he had heard of people who took their Bud- 
dhas to the British Museum. 

Herbert Fiss, violinist, pupil and as- 
sistant of Carl H. Tollefsen, was soloist at 
the January 12 Radio Hour, Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, playing with beautiful 
tone and refined expression. 

Dusolina Giannini, Marguerite D’Alva- 
rez, Maier and Pattison, Grandjany and 
LeRoy and Horace Britt have been an- 
gaged for the Vernon-Haddon series of 
March musicales in Atlantic City. 

Ann Hamilton, dramatic soprano tour- 
ing with Gigli, received special praises from 
the Montreal Star, which mentioned her 
dramatic power and feeling. La Patrie said 
in part, “She possesses a beautiful voice and 
sang in excellent style.” 

Albert W. Jackson, baritone, recently 
sang sacred and other songs by Roma and 
Cadman for a private audience, his resonant 
voice and clear enunciation bringing him 
an engagement to sing at Calvary Church 
Radio Hour February 9. 

Allan Jones, due to the success he 
achieved at the recent All-English Music 
Festival in Toronto, Canada, where he sang 
the title role in Vaughn Williams’ opera, 
Hugh the Drover, has been re-engaged for 
four additional performances of this work in 
the same city during the week beginning 
March 23. During this time the tenor will 
be released to sing a previously booked re- 
cital for the St. Cecilia a of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on March 28 

Elsa Lehman sang on January 27, for 
the All-University Club at the N. V. A,, 
with marked success. She also appeared on 
the 29th for the League of United Mothers’ 
Clubs. On February 12 she sang at Welfare 
Island for the benefit of the inmates there, 
and on February 19 she will be guest artist 
at the Kiwanis Club at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. Mme. Lehman recently went 
under the management of Emile Sarter. 

Mary Lenander, dramatic mezzo-so- 
prano, of Danish birth, has occupied posi- 
tions of vocal authority in the colleges of 
music of Raleigh, N. C., and Oxford, O. 
Press notices from Chicago, St. Louis, Hart- 
ford and other places testify to her ability. 

Grace Leslie, Fred Patton and Frederic 
Baer again sang Cesare Sodero’s opera, 
L’Ombre Russe, over the air from Station 
WEAF, New York, on the evenings of Janu- 
ary 23 and 30, the complete opera being given 
in its entirety in two parts, as last season. 

Boris Levenson’s songs, The Warrior, 
Dawn, Russian Lullaby, and Serenade, were 
sung by Charles Peters-Zimnoch, tenor, at 
the concert of the Brooklyn Musicai Society, 
January 21, the composer at the piano. Mr. 
Levenson was represented on Harry Frat- 
kin’s New York violin recital program by 
two compositions, An Original Russian Mel- 
ody, and Caprice Russe (MS.). The com- 
poser’s own annual concert takes place at 
Town Hall, New York, March 20. 

Syrene Lister, expert demonstrator of 
the autolaryngoscope, includes among her 
recent engagements a demonstration before 
the New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Gertrude Lyons, blind soprano, contin- 
ues her fine progress as a Juilliard scholar- 
ship pupil under Herbert S. Sammond. She 
has sung frequently of late, including a re- 
turn engagement for the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind over WE 

Allison MacKown, cellist, played the 
Boellmann Symphonic Variations with the 
Syracuse Symphony in Cortland, N. Y., on 
February 4, with his usual success. Mr. 
Shavitch conducted. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner given to 
Frederick Stock by the Chicago Bohemians 
at the Palmer House. Immediately there- 
after they left for their winter tour, which 
will extend into March. They gave a Chi- 
cago recital on January 26 and their New 
York recital is scheduled for February 22. 
They have also been engaged for the Aan 
Arbor Festival on May 17, which will mark 
their eighteenth joint appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Manfred Malkin, director of the Malkin 
Conservatory of Music, issued invitations to 
a two-piano recital at the Malkin head- 
quarters on January 26 by Rebecca Kutel 
and Alice Levine. On the program were 
works by Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Arensky and Strauss-Chasins. 

Elise Martin was recently in the United 
States in connection with the settlement of 
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a large estate, and has returned to the 
Opera Comique, Paris. The young prima 
donna has sung Melisande, Mimi, Louise 
and other roles. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, received two col- 
umns of space in the Daily Bond News fol- 
lowing his Pythiarr Hall recital, the critic of 
that paper alluding to his robust voice, fire, 
depth and breadth, with ringing top notes. 
Sapio’s A Summer Song was especially 
successful. Mr. Morse was one of the stars 
at the Old Timers Night of the Newspaper 
Club, Hotel Astor, New York, January 22, 
broadcasting over WOR, with Henry E. 
Dixie, master of ceremonies. His singing 
of operatic and other music made a hit. Mr. 
Morse informed his listeners that he was 
formerly a newspaper man in Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Edward Murch, boy-soprano of Grace 
Church, New York, was a feature of the 
English Music Festival in Toronto. The 
songs by the English composers, Bishop, 
Williams, Ireland and Sullivan, brought 
him fine success, his mother, Louise Tandy 
Murch, who is also his only teacher, play- 
ing the accompaniments. He was also 
soloist at the Schola Cantorum concert of 
January 15, New York, in Haydn’s Requiem. 
The reputation of this young singer makes 
a demand for him in music festivals, con- 
certs and special church occasions. His re- 
pertory contains nearly a hundred sacred 
and secular songs and airs, ranging from 
Negro Spirituals through classical, modern, 
encore songs, obbligati in anthems and can- 
tatas and songs sung in girl’s costume. 

Edmund J. Myer, dean of vocal teach- 
ers, now in Los Angeles, has issued a book- 
let, The Science and Art of _ Breathing, 
“which is different from any,” says the 
author. A lecture recital on January 21 in 
3aldwin Hall, Los Angeles, was illustrated 
by artist pupils, with Helen Ethel Myer 
at the piano. 

Rita Neve, the English pianist, gave 
a recital in Chicago January 5. She played 
in Newark on January 9, and gave her post- 
poned Town Hall recital in New York on 
the evening of January 11, featuring a group 
of modern English compositions. Since then 
she has had recitals in Boston and Bangor. 

Francis Rogers, baritone, was heard in 
a delightful song recital at the University 
Club, New York, January 19. The follow- 
ing week, Mr. and Mrs. Rogers gave a pro- 
gram of songs and original monologs at the 
Harvard Club in New York. 

The Salon Sutro, at the Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., featured compositions 
by Chares Haubiel on January 10, when 
the participants were Louise Stallings, so- 
prano; the Norfleet Trio, and the composer. 
“Tremendous success—enthusiastic audience 
—artists greatly admired” wrote one who 
was there. The February 14 Salon Sutro 
will present works by Harold Morris and 
Charles T. Griffes, performed by Loris 
Gratbie, violin, George Rogers, tenor, and 
Clayton Lindsay, flute. 

Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz, better known 
in public as Ely Jade, editor of the Pro 
Musica Quarterly, is spending her time in 
Los Angeles during the absence of Mr. 
Schmitz in the Orient where he is making 
a tour. There is a vigorous branch of Pro 
Musica in Southern California, and Mrs. 
Schmitz is devoting herself to its further 
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Ralph Leopold Well Received in Cincinnati 


Ralph Leopold played on January 29 at 
the American Association of University 
Women, Cincinnati, O., giving a program 
of music from Der Ring des Nibelungen, 
with explanatory remarks. Mr. Leopold had 
great success with listeners and the press. 

The Enquirer said “The pianist is ex- 
tremely capable, and imparted to his rendi- 
tions considerable color and intensity. His 
virtuosity was very much in evidence, as 
was his knowledge of the music’s traditions. 
His transcriptions make no concessions to 
inadequate pianistic capacities but call upon 
the utmost resources of the instrument. His 
performance evoked spontaneous applause.” 


Equally favorable was the Commercial 
Tribune: “Leopold is a recognized author- 
ity on the music dramas of Wagner. He is 
known as a fine pianist. Last night Cin- 
cinnati at first hand was able to benefit by 
his knowledge, to enjoy his pianistic abili- 
ties and to discover him to be a most en- 
gaging lecturer. It has been a long time 
since a lecture-recital of greater merit has 
been heard here. In his transcriptions he 
has avoided trying to do the impossible. 
They are pianistic. He has quite evidently 
written them with an eye to their use in 
his recitals and he has succeeded with grati- 
fying completeness.” 





During the season the Los 
Angeles chapter expects to have Nina 
Koshetz, Dimitri Tiomkin, Serge Prokofieff 
and the Frankel String Quartet on the pro- 
gram. Tiomkin’s wife, Albertina Rasch, has 
opened a dance studio in Los Angeles. 

Sadah Schuchari’s recent appearance in 
Toronto resulted in columns of praise from 
the Canadian press and critics, who acclaimed 
her “One of the most distinctive violinists 
ever heard here.” Miss Schuchari was re- 
called five times. Returning from this tour, 
the violinist was heard in joint recital with 
Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, at the Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., on January 9. At 
Baltimore, on January 19, she was soloist 
with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, and 
later in the month played with the Civic 
Symphony Society of Denver. 

Henrietta Schumann, pianist, scored an 
artistic success in her recent Paris recital. 
She played to an audience of 600. During 
her stay abroad some interesting new por- 
traits have been done of this gifted young 
Russian artist who has fulfilled in America 
the fine predictions of the European critics. 


John Prindle Scott’s songs and anthems 
are listed in a six-page folder, covering 
solos, anthems for mixed voices and secular 
songs for men’s and women’s voices, to the 
number of several hundred. This folder al- 
ludes to his study in Oberlin, Ohio, and de- 
velopment as teacher and composer in 
Michigan and New York. His compositions 
have won prizes from the state of Nebraska, 
also from Ohio University, the Oberlin 
Song Book containing twelve of his college 
glees. Mr. Scott spends his winters in New 
York and Washington, D. C.; his summer 
home, which he humorously named The 
Scottage, is at McDonough, N. Y 

Ralfe Leech Sterner has a letter from 
Vicar M’Callum, L.R.A.M., of Meadville, 
Pa., telling him how finely his voice is de- 
veloping, following serious study under him: 
“It is developing the way you promised,” 
said he. 

Charles Stratton was heard in recital at 
the Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
February 1, in a delightful pon con- 
sisting of numbers by Esteve, Cavalli, 
Brahms, Sculz, Gaubert, Massager, Four- 
drain, Franke Harling, Manney, Novello, 
Lohr and Rodgers. This appearance was 
followed by two private recitals in Boston, 
February 3 and 5; an engagement in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., on February 9 and the follow- 
ing ‘day in Waukesha, Wis. Other dates 


development. 


this month for the tenor include F: 
18, Union Seminary, New York; 20, Irving- 
ton, N. J.; 21, a private musicale in New 
York, and 23, a performance of Elgar’s 
Light of Life at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Studio Guild, Grace Pickett, presi- 
dent, gave a Tea recently at which Robert 
Underwood Johnson, director of the Hall of 
Fame and former Ambassador to Italy, was 
the guest of honor, and read poems from his 
new book, The Pact of Honor and Other 
Poems. Among those present were Mrs 
Joseph E. Sterrett, Dr. Ward A. Holden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bellaman, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. P. Newton, Jessica Forbes, Alice 
McCay Kelly, Carolyn Beebe, Mary Craig, 
Frank Ferguson, Alfred Harding, Gustave 
Becker, Mrs. Hugh DeHaven, Donald 
Fletcher and Edmund Kennedy. The Studio 
Guild was entertained by Miss Pickett at 
her home, on January 8, when Lura B. Far- 
rell read her latest play. 

Marjorie Truelove, pianist, will play the 
MacDowell D minor concerto with the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra on February 23. 
Guy Fraser Harrison will conduct. 

Marie van Gelder sang at a Villa F. 
Page reception on January 11. Her pupils 
gave a recital recently at a West End Avenue 
home, at which time all of the singers were 
well received. January 16 Christine Black 
and Reda Liebowitz were heard over 
WAAM, Newark. MHjordis Longacre is 
traveling with a Schubert Company. All 
the foregoing singers are Van Gelder pupils. 

Jack Vincent, general manager of Hu- 
rock Attractions, Inc., sailed for Europe on 
the Olympic to book various European at- 
tractions for American appearances next sea- 
son. He will visit Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
London, and will return to the United States 
in six weeks. 

Jeannette Vreeland will sing on the 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Hour over sta- 
tion WJZ, New York, on April 15. This 
engagement for the soprano follows her ap- 
pearances on April 10 and 11 as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Herbert R. ard was the organist at 
the dedication of the new organ in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, January 
21. This was the third instrument to be in- 
stalled in this church in 150 years. Guest 
organists will give Tuesday recitals at one 
o’clock until further notice. 

T. Carl Whitmer, organist of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., pre- 
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Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
Evelyn Hubbell, Vice-President 
A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 





“THE VOICE AND ITSSUCCESSFUL USE” 


will be mailed to you on request 
J. PARMA ROGER, Voice Culture 
METROPOLITAN OpERA Hovsmw Srvupios, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 








ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 


Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 








RALPH LEOPOLD 


sented the combined choi irs of the Asbury 
Methodist Episcopal, Sixth Presbyterian and 
Third United Presbyterian churches in 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, on Jan 
uary 26. Under his direction, the choirs 
achieved beauty of tone and breadth of 
power worthy of serious comment. 

Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, has installed a three 
manual pipe organ in his studio, which is 
slightly more than twenty-four feet square. 
The instrument is larger than an average 
church organ, the motor being installed in 
an outside corridor. A novel feature is the 
imported six rank Ripieno, (mixtures), in- 
cluding fifteen stops, with chimes. 


EDITH HENRY 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
New York Tat, 601 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 








Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd St 








Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Modern in construction, luxurious 
in appointments and convenient 
to all piers and amusements. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out ay Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under J Mi Ul 


Expert ip ig 
LANGUAGE 








INSTRUCTION — French, 
Spanish, Italian, German; native teachers ; 
conversational method ; private lesson 75c; 
short course; special for singers. Daily 9 
to 9. Fisher's School of Languages, 1264 
Lexington Avenue (Northwest corner 85th 
Street), New York. 


BEAUTIFUL STUDIO—on_ Riverside 
Drive, near 79th Street, accessible to bus 








and Broadway subway and surface lines, 
for rent; either unfurnished or handsome 
studio furnishings may be bought. All im- 
provements with double sound proof doors 
between studio proper (overlooking the 
river) and large sized waiting room. Also 
bath and good closet room. Two tele- 
phones. Present tenant leaving town. Ad- 
dress: “E. A. G.,” care of Musica Cour- 
1ER; 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL BACKING DESIRED for 
fifteen year old violinist endorsed by Leo- 
pold Auer (with whom he studied six 
years), Walter Damrosch, and other fa- 
mous musicians. Ready for New York de- 
but and concert work. Auditions gladly 
arranged. Address “J. S. J.,” care of 
MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 








FOR RENT—Elegant music studio for rent 
part time. Two baby grand pianos. Rea- 
sonable. Address Lobato, 202 Riverside 
Drive, 93rd Street, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
vocal scholarships—also sponsors debut re- 
citals in prominent concert halls for worth- 
while singers and instrumentalists. Con- 
cert Bureau Dept. gives expert advice and 
registers applicants for engagements. Call 
a only, 817 Steinway Hall, New 

ork. 





STUDIOS FOR RENT—Soundproof, com- 
modious and convenient studios are to be 
had at reasonable rentals by musicians, 
teachers and others. Do not fail to look 
at these studios before deciding where to 
locate. Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
73rd Street, New York, Trafalgar 6700. 
Ask for Mr. Turmbull at the building. 





ADDRESS of Alfred Mirovitch wanted 
Please communicate with “A. M. R.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street 
New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





TWO METROPOLITAN TICKETS FOR 
SALE in dress circle. Will sell for less 
than cost. Address “H. N. L.,” care of 
MusicaAt Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


VIOLIN FOR 
English maker. 
sold at a 
“KC. Pp.” 
113 West 


telephone 


SALE: John 
Beautiful tone. 
reasonable figure 
care -of MusIcAI 
57th Street, New 
Endicott 4665. 


fetts, Old 
Will be 
Appy to 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


Voice Developed according to Nature’s law 
DEEP ALVEOLAR BREATHING 
DIAPHRAGMATIC TONE SUPPORT 
1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Literature on request 


MAURICE LA FARGE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
First prize of the National Conservatory of Music of 
France : With Jean de Reszke’s School in Paris 3 
years - « Toured with famous artists including Calvé, 
Meiba, Clément, Thibaud. 
52nd St., New York Phone 0090 Volunteer 





67 West 





GIUSEPPE 


MARTINO-ROSSI 


BARITONE 2's st\*Now hor acts circle 3016 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF VOICE 
Stepio: 160 Wrst 73up Street, New York Citr 
(Tel Susquehaana 7551 or Trafalgar 6701) 


K GRUDZINSKI 


- VOICE — REPERTOIRE 
x 1409 Sixth Ave. (Bet. 57 & $8 Sts.) New York 
T Telephone—Circle 0690 











H. M. SHAPIRO 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


360 Riverside Drive 2 8 New York City 
Tel.: Academy 


MME. HELENE DE SANZEWITCH 


TRACHER OF PIANO—COACH IN REPERTOIRE 
FORMER PROFESSOR—-PETROGRAD AND PaRis 
CONSERVATORIES 

llth 8t., N. ¥. C. Tel. : 


7773 





Studio: 70 W Algonquin 4721 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Boston 
Providence 





37 Commonwealth Ave., 
Conrad Building, 





VICTOR anp COLUMBIA RECORDS 


JEAN TESLOF 


BARITONE 
West End Avenue, New York City 
Tel. Riverside 3222 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


MAUD RITCHIE 


MEZZO - CONTRALTO 
TRACHER oP SINGING — SPBAKING — PIA 
866 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Cirele ° 4759 
(PHONE MORNINGS FOR APPOINTMENT) 


Studio—736 











ITURBE ORTIZ 


COM POSER—-PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
Stupio: 348 West 58th Street, New York City 
Tel.: Columbus 6474 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 
Coaching in French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
of the Theater: 601 West 1] 0th Street, 
Tel. Cathedral 3603 


MYRNA 


SHARLOW 


Spring Concert SEASON 
Now BookING 





Studio New York 





Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York 


John W. Claus 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


REPERTOIRE—-PEDAGOG Y—ENSEMBLE 





237 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAM 


KROL 


Violinist 
Richard Copley 
New 





Management: 
10 East 43rd St. 
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To Sinc “Coverep” 


By Frantz Proschowski 
ARTICLE IV 








[This ts the fourth of a new series of 
articles by Frantz Proschowski, which the 
Musica. Courier is printing because of the 
unusual interest manifested by readers of 
the earlier series. The first of the current 
articles appeared in the issue of January 25 

The Editor.) 


Covered singing in its most justified mean- 
ing indicates the avoidance of singing too 
“open” or even blatantly. This term “cov- 
ered” has been abused greatly, and there is 
much danger in its use where its meaning 
and application are not understood. 

To analyze this term from a correct view- 
point we must first of all realize that a voice 
can be covered in different ways. Nasal 
“covered” singing is frequently found among 
students trained in methods which emphasize 
starting tones with nasal consonants and 
sounds, such as; “m” and “n” or “hings” 
and “hongs.” It is an established fact that 
a vowel directed into the nasal cavity ac- 
cordingly loses its purity of tone and is 
augmented in nasal resonance by a most dis- 
agreeable quality which destroys vocal 
beauty, compels the singer to use more ef- 
fort in producing the voice, muffles head res- 
onance, reduces the carrying power, and be- 
cause of the increased effort makes the pro- 
duction of the high voice more difficult, thus 
shortening the range. 

For proof of these facts simply attempt to 
sing a vowel with nasal resonance by closing 
the mouth; the result will be humming, 
which is voice produced absolutely without 
any vowel form. 

Another way of covering the voice is by 
giving it more oral or mouth resonance than 
is natural in a voice normally produced. 
This has the tendency to destroy the purity 
of the vowel; for example, the “a” in the 
Italian words “alma” or “madre” or in the 
English words “art” or “cart” and the “o” 
in words like “old” and “told” immediately 
become distorted; in fact the whole vocal 
form becomes impure, indefinite, and lacking 
in clarity, producing the same effect as if 
we were looking at a landscape through a 
purple glass. Such a procedure results in a 
monotonous voice production, not capable of 
conveying the finer tone colors or the more 
subtle moods of the mind and consequently 
prevents the singer from reaching the hights 
of poetic presentation. 
back to my first statement that 
‘covering is to prevent too open or blatant 


Going 


singing,’ let me state that there is a correct 
way of producing the voice “covered” (as 
long as the term has become a fixed term in 
the art of singing), and that way is through 
singing with a low larynx. The term “low 
larynx” need not scare anyone or arouse the 
fear of pushing down or forcing down the 
throat; in fact it is a production of the 
voice more simple, natural, and normal than 
any other. The low larynx is a result of 
fundamental production of pure vowels, in- 
stead of vowels nasally or orally exagger- 
ated. The vowel “oo,” as in the word 
“ooze,” correctly produced, has the lowest 
position, and, since it is our darkest vowel, 
it could never make the voice too open or 
blatant. The vowel “ee” as in “eel” is the 
brightest vowel we have. Between these 
two vowels all other vowels are gradations, 
so if we think our vowel deep and absolutely 
ours, we never go wrong. It must be re- 
membered that our control is the sense of 
hearing and not any physical action. 

The bone structure of the head is station- 
ary or immovable and the throat or larynx 
movable; therefore, it follows that the re- 
sult in darkening and beautifying the voice 
can only come through producing the voice 
with a low larynx such as the vowel “oo” 
demands. Dark tone color is the result of 
the depth of larynx and never of height of 
larynx. A tone produced with a high larynx 
and artificially given darkness by adding 
orally covered tone color can never possess 
the full amount of the natural, normal vocal 
beauty belonging to the voice; therefore, let 
me warn singers and teachers to beware of 
accepting wrongly covered singing as the 
best result obtainable. There is a nerfect 
but natural way of presenting the voice with 
a tone which is noble, full of power, and ef- 
fortless, but it is never found where the 
absolute purity of vowels have to undergo 
any compromise. Perfect singing knows no 
compromise, no effort, no secret, no artifi- 
ciality; on the contrary it is the essence of 
simplicity and common sense. The singer 
possessing a “Way to Sing” based on natur- 
alness will never find nervous independabil- 
ity. Nervousness with : singer is a result 
of lack of confidence. Lack of confidence 
most often indicates lack of understanding 
of the wonderful simplicity of the human 
voice,—that instrument which is so simple 
and yet so misunderstood because of the 
widespread concern over man-made methods 
instead of the ho mest se arch for the under- 
standing of nature’s immutable laws. 





Paris 
(Continued from page 5) 


let. This revival was particularly important 
because of the reappearance of Serge Lifar, 
the last star brought out by Diaghileff dur- 
ing the final few years of his artistic activi- 
ties. Not only did Lifar dance the role of 
Prometheus, but he was also responsible for 
the choreography. The role of the woman 
danced by Spessivtzeva, one of the 
leading Russian dancers, and that of the 
man by Peretti, the best male dancer at 
the Opera. 

Lifar, as a dancer, was the familiar figure 
of the Diaghileff ballets. He has inspiration, 
beauty and a prodigious technic. Spessivt- 
veva, who dances frequently at the Opera 
and whose work had declined lamentably 
luring the last year, won her way back 
to the top. Her beauty and her technic 
place her among the best dancers of the 
Russian school. Lifar’s choreography was 
conceived in the modern spirit which so dis- 
nguished Diaghileff’s work. The same pro 
gram included Ravel's L’Heure Espagnole, 
a work which retains its charm and fresh- 
Jacques Ibert’s Andromaque et 


was 


ness, and 
Pe rse¢ 
The third revival at the Opera was that 
of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, given with a bril- 
liant Yvonne Gall, as Valentine, re- 
vei led a fine voice, but one that seems to 
finish. Eidé Norena, as Marguerite, 
gave a performance that was perfect in 
every detail. The beauty of her voice, the 
brilliance of its timbre and the complete 
facility with which she tackled the most 
dificult passages, together with her per 
nal beauty and regal manner, afforded a 
leasure that the audience did not fail to 
appreciate in a vehement manner. Sullivan, 
Irish tenor, in the role of Raoul, made one 
forget his rather weak performance by 
means of a few extraordinary high notes in 
the famous love scene of the fourth set. 


Mary 


cast 


lack 


McCormic ENTERS Opera-CoMIQUE 
IN TRIUMPH 

The official entrance of Mary McCormic 

into the regular cast of the Opera-Comique 


brilliant 
Sulpice 
demonstration 


was made in Manon. She gave a 
performance, and the scene of St. 
was the occasion for a real 
on the part of the audience, which was made 
up entirely of French music lovers. To 
those who heard her debut at the Opera a 
few years ago, the great progress she has 
made both in her vocal production and her 
acting was delightfully apparent. Her voice 
has a suppleness that is lovely; she 
with a finesse of shading which reveals the 
true artist, and her acting is convincing and 
magnetic. Her first performance was a. tri- 


umph. N. de B. 


sings 


Lillian Benisch Soloist With 
People’s Chorus 

The first of the “intimate singing enter- 
tainments,” as presented by L. Camilieri 
and the People’s Chorus on January 30, 
had Lillian Benisch, contralto, as soloist. 
Vittorio Verse accompanied her in two 
groups of songs and the aria, Ah mon Fils, 
from La Prophete. Miss Benisch sang with 
feeling and two difficult effects to 
achieve simultaneously. Her voice 
lovelier with each succeeding 
and she is gaining in confidence 
this vocal development 
true contralto voice, 
found, and she 
producing 
nisch is 


poise, 
becomes 
appearance 
along with 
Miss Benisch has a 
a quality not too often 
has an excellent method of 
resonant, rich tones. Miss Be- 
a most satisfying artist. 


De Stefano With United Concert 

Direction 
Stefano, tenor, 
contract to appear under the United Con- 
cert Direction, Marianne  Seismit-Doda, 
manager. It was Caruso who discovered 
the young tenor and urged him to study 
singing. He now is well known in the con- 
cert and radio field, having appeared in con- 
certs with Anna Case, Paul Althouse and 
other prominent artists, and broadcasted 
over leading stations. The silver-toned 
quality of his voice, his clear diction, and 
winning personality have gained him many 
admirers. 


Joseph de has signed a 


Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 


Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 


Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 


Directors of concert and operatic tours of 
many famous artists throughout Europe. 


Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany of New York for Middle Europe 














ARNOLD 


CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“A fine musician.”—(Signed) Fritz REINER 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Baritone—Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Stupio: 250 West 91st St., N.Y.  Tel.: Schuyler 0563 











MME. BARBARA 


GROSSI 


formerly Grand Opera and 
Concert Singer 
The natural method for the emission of the 
voice. A specialist for the female voice. 
Voice trial free 
—— LANGUAGES —— 
104 West 40th Street, New York 
Apartment 23 
Phone: Lackawanna 6438 
By appointment only 
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My long experience 
in designing and creat- 
ing gives me an oppor’ 
tunity of offering un- 
usual and distinctive 
models. I number 
many musicians 
among my patrons in- 
cluding Mmes. Galli- 
Curci, Florence 
Easton, Rosa Low, 
Catherine Reiner and 
Mana-Zucca. 


cows 
Remodeling and repairing. 


ALL FUR GARMENTS 
GREATLY REDUCED 


Fine Russian Sables and 
other attractive 
Fur Scarfs 


COLD FUR STORAGE 


13 West 56th Street, 
New York 
Telephone CIRCLE 3191 
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Detroit Hears Grainger and Goossens Works for First Time 


PERCY GRAINGER 


AND EUGENE GOOSSENS 


together in Detroit on the occasion of. two performances of Grainger’s orchestra 
Passacaglia, Green Bushes, by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the guest con- 


ductorship of Goossens. 


They are here shown looking over Grainger’s latest orchestra 


score, Spoon River, based on an American folk dance communicated to the composer 
by the American poet Edgar Lee Masters, the author of Spoon River Anthology. 


Green Bushes, Percy Grainger’s Passa- 

caglia for orchestra, was given recently at 
the eighth pair of concerts of the season by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Eugene Goossens. The Detroit 
News said: “It was a triumphal return of 
Eugene Goossens as guest conductor. . 
Mr. Grainger has more fun than a barrel of 
monkeys with a simple and delightful old 
English folk tune. The Green Bushes air 
continues merrily, and Grainger has counter- 
pointed all sorts of inventions of his own to 
enrich it. Under Goossens’ stimulating beat 
it was a brave affair altogether, and when 
it was over, who should come out for a 
couple of bows but Grainger himself ?” 

The Detroit Free Press stated that the 
old tune “is treated harmonically, with strik- 
ing originality, and with such an interplay 
of voices that at times the music sounded 
like a whirlwind of modern dissonance. It 
took the audience quite by surprise, this odd 
weaving of tone, abounding in rhythm, but 
with the quaint folk tune in such a modern 
dress. When the blond headed composer 
came forth from the wings to share with 
Goossens in the applause, he was greeted 
with acclaim.” 

The Detroit Evening Times said that the 
audience was lavish in its approval, “espe- 
cially when the blond pianist-composer him- 
self appeared from the wings to accept their 
plaudits.” 


On the same program was a first Detroit 
performance of Goossens’ Concertino for 
string orchestra. Of this the Evening Times 
said: “Goossens’ concertino for string or- 
chestra in a single movement I can most 
briefly describe as resembling—by implica- 
tion, not by thematic similarity—some pages 
torn from a Bach suite and rewritten by an 
expert in the modern dissonance. . The 
harmonies employed by Mr. Goossens are the 
sort which tantalize the ear, impinge on the 
nerves with just a bit of rasp and excite the 
pulse. All of which seemed most interest- 
ing to the audience, which gave him a fine 
expression of approval.” The Free Press 
stated: “Goossens’ Concertino follows the 
old style Italian concertos, but its modern 
tonal combinations give it a vigor and rich 
sonority which the ancient works lack. It 
is the middle section, with its theme of folk 
song type, that is the most engaging, its 
songfulness standing forth from the some- 
what austere opening. ; The work was 
roundly applauded.” The News commented : 
“Tt is not raucously ‘modern,’ but does in- 
clude combinations only recently regarded 
as too subtle for concert. It contains a long 
‘pedal-point’ as adroit as anything you'll 
hear.” 

Green Bushes was repeated again on the 
following week, under the direction of Goos- 
sens, by the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra at Rochester. 





Interestin?, Experiences 


of Anton Maaskoff 


(Continued from page 10) 
sing her husband’s songs to his accompani- 
ment. Mme. Grieg is still alive, and is now 
over eighty. Maaskoff says that at that 
time Grieg was in delicate health, one of 
his lungs being practically gone, but was 
always cheerful and active. He made a sec- 
ond visit to Grieg the following year. The 
Grieg villa was on a hill overlooking a 
fjord where the water was smooth, and 
rowing was one of the pleasures indulged in. 

Richter was in Manchester conducting the 
Hallé concerts during the stay that Maaskoff 
made there. He lived at Bowdon, near Man- 
chester, and went out for his daily walks 
dressed in a Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers 
and a Tyrolean hat with a feather in it. 
Imagine it; in rural England! He was, as 
we remember from his pictures, exceedingly 
broad and corpulent, and striding about the 
English country roads in that dress he was 
a picture never to be forgotten. He was, 
however, very good natured, devoted to chil- 
dren, and the children were all fond of him. 
Maaskoff was quite at home in his house, 
and was there frequently. 

Richter was fond of a certain sort of 
Hungarian soap, and had a habit of pre- 
senting it to all his friends and acquaint- 
ances. He used to give a cake to Maaskoff 
with the remark that violinists must have 
clean hands. He was, says Maaskoff, ex- 
traordinarily emotional, not in private life, 
but wherever music was concerned, and the 
tears used to run down his cheeks when 
he conducted certain pieces. Otherwise he 
was typically German, gemiitlich and phleg- 
matic. He placed Beethoven above all musi- 
cians and had almost an equal admiration 
and veneration for Wagner. He also liked 
the music of Elgar, and it was he who made 


Elgar’s reputation in England. 

Maaskoff knew Busoni well, this friend- 
ship, having arisen from the fact that Bu- 
soni’s pupil, Egon Petri, lived also at Bow- 
don during the time that he was a teacher 
at the Manchester College of Music. Bu- 
soni used to visit there, and Maaskoff also 
visited Busoni in Berlin. Busoni, he says, 
was a terrific worker. He lived alone during 
the summer, remaining in Berlin composing 
and working up his repertory. Maaskoff 
played Busoni compositions with the com- 
poser, and was impressed by Busoni’s per- 
sonality both as a musician and a man. 

Maaskoff is preparing to make concert ap- 
pearances in America during the coming 
season. 


” 


“Overtones” Contains Interesting 


Matter 


The January issue of Overtones, the offi- 
cial monthly bulletin of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, like the earlier issues, contains 
matter of interest and is full of useful in- 
formation. This issue has on its first page 
a splendid portrait of Leopold Auer, head of 
the violin department. Editorial commenda- 
tion is given of the recent feat of the Curtis 
Orchestra in participating twice within a 
fortnight in full fledged professional grand 
opera performances presented by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. These per- 
formances were Cavalleria Rusticana and 
the Abduction from the Seraglio. 

Marcella Sembrich has an article upon de- 
termining a career, which ambitious musicians 
should read. Lea Luboshutz writes about 
Instruments and Artists. Jean B. Beck gives 
some information about rare books in the 
library, with photographic reproductions of 
several pages from an Antiphonary. A num- 
ber of pages are devoted to student and 
faculty activities inside and outside the In- 
stitute, radio programs and piano recordings. 
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Five recent consecutive in France 
and Ttaly—Tesching Hy coaching 
th leading masters 
DICTION ph THE “SPEAKING VOICE 


without e 
2 West 95th 8t., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Riverside 0141 


TEACHER 


of many famous vocalists 


COURIER 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICB SPECIALIST 
2345 Broadway New York 


VALER I 3 
NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


BRUNO ZIRATO 322 West 72nd Street, New York 
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Personal Representative: 
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How AN IDEALIST FORMED 


By A. A. 
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conservative Vincennes, Ind., 
Prof. Frank H. Banyard of Vincennes 


University when he suggested the possibility 
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A CHORAL GROUP 
Mercey. 


tist, Evangelical and other Protestant choirs, 
I united to form an organization for 
the promotion of choral music. 

The first public appearance of the 
ganization occurred during the Christmas 
when the Christ Child, by Hawley, 
was presented. The oratorio was given in 
a community coliseum which has a seating 
capacity of 6,000. A great pipe organ and 
an orchestra played the accompaniment for 
the oratorio. A Vincennes music director 
and instructor selected the best musicians in 
the city for the orchestral group. 

During the rehearsals no discord or ill 
feeling was noticed, Prof. Banyard reports. 
The director proved that people do_ like 
to together. He has proved that the 
union of song will accomplish much for 
the community spirit and welfare when all 
other agencies fail. The skeptic’s doubts 
have been allayed and the choral group which 
hitherto in Vincennes had been but an Uto 
pian dream is now one of the most virile 
and promising organizations in the city. 

The director, a baritone, is a newcomer 
in the hinterland. He was previously asso 
ciated with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany as recital soloist. 

Reports from all groups and from various 
civic leaders in Vincennes indicate that Prof 
Banyard is accomplishing a bit of “inter 
religious missionary” work, through the 
medium of music 
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HIGH STANDARD ATTAINED BY THE 
OSAGE (IOWA) HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


wa) School Band was or 
ry first year it 


second ir 


forms were added and many of the finer and 
instruments were purchased. In the 
spring contest work it made a most creditable 
showing in practically tieing Charles City, a 
band which later won second at the state 
contest at lowa City. 
During the past school year the band has 
own a degree of development that is plac- 
ing it in the front rank as unquestionably one 
f the best developed school bands in_ the 
Middle West. On March 16 they won the 
sub-district contest, defeating New Hamp 
On March 29 they won unanimously 
district contest held at Waterloo. At 
State contest at lowa City, May 4, they 
away first prize 
lowa band has been, since its organi 
zation, under the leadership of A. R. Edgar, 
vho received his band training chiefly at 
Upper lowa University, and through two 
summer sessions in Chicago, one at the Conn 
National School of Music and the other at 
Sherwood Music School 

Mr. Edgar deserves a great deal of credit 
manner in which he has developed 


1 
larger 


] 


the 
carried 


Phe 


r the 


fi 
this band in the comparatively short time h« 
has been here. When one considers that only 
a very few of these eighty-five had any musi 
al training whatever two years ago one can 
begin to realize the great amount of individ 
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ual instruction Mr. Edgar has had to do. 
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“1929 Overture” Issued 

“1929 Overture,” the yearbook of the 1929 
National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp, which tells the story of what C. M 
l'remaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, has termed 
“the finest single contribution to the de- 
velopment of instrumentalists in our secon- 
dary schools,” is just off the press. 
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The Pawtucket Senior High School 
Band 


About three years ago there was felt in 
the Senior High School of Pawtucket, the 
need of a high school band, whose purpose 
was to provide music at athletic contests and 
assemblies. With the help and cooperation 
of several organizations in the school and 
city, necessary funds were raised to make 
possible this enterprise, and in the spring of 
the year of 1926 the Pawtucket Senior High 
School Band made its first appearance, with 
forty exceedingly proud boys dressed in a 
snappy red and white uniform. This band 
has the honor of being the first uniformed 
high school band in the state of Rhode Is- 
land. 

There is probably no need to say that the 
organization and idea met with universal ap- 
proval, for today there are twelve such bands 
in schools throughout the state and probably 
as many more in the process of formation. 

The Pawtucket band soon found there was 
need for playing other than for school func- 
tions, and community affairs having need 
for the band receive the hearty cooperation 
of the organization 

The band has in its 
come one of the most 
tions in the Pawtucket High School, win 
ning the New England Championship 11 
Class B at the contest held in Boston (May, 
1928) and also winning the First Rhode 
Island State Contest for high school bands, 
held in Pawtucket (May 1929.) 

The instrumentation of the band ranks 
with the best of school bands in the country, 
having complete instrumentation in all se 
tions with the exception of some of the 
more uncommon instruments such as the 
sarrousaphone, contra bassoon and __ the 
flugel horn. The personnel of the band 
it the present time is made up of fifty-eight 
members. 
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National High School Orchestra to 
Broadcast 

Marking its debut “on the air,” the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra, composed of 
outstanding musicians from high schools all 
over the country, will be heard three times 
during the month of February. 

The first broadcast will be from Atlantic 
City, N. J., 9 to 10 o'clock, Sunday eve- 
ning February 23, 
in what is called the Majestic Hour. 
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second appearance will also be from Atlantic 


City, but from 2:00 to 3:30, Thursday after- 
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the director. 





noon, February 27, over the National Broad- 


casting Company chain, and the third, from 
New York City, 11 to 12 o’clock on Friday 
morning, February 28, over the NBC chain, 
in what is known as the Damrosch Educa- 
tional Hour. 

The February 27 broadcast will be bv the 
full orchestra of 300 players, while the Feb- 
ruary 23 and February 28 concerts will be by 
a group of 125 players from the orchestra 
who attended the National High School Or- 
chestra and Band Camp at _ Interlochen, 
Mich., last summer. The special object of 
the orchestra’s presence in the East at the 
time is to play before the department of su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association, which will be holding its meet 
ing in Atlantic City the last week in Feb- 
ruary. 

k * * 


The Music Memory Contest in 
Texas 

In 1923 the Interscholastic League of the 
University of Texas added to its activities 
the Music Memory Contest, by which it was 
hoped to interest the children of the state, 
while in school, in good music through the 
study of some of the masterpieces of music 
Announcement of the list to be studied 
twenty selections for rural schools and fifty 
for those in independent districts—was made 
early in the fall through a bulletin contain 
ing the Constitution and Rules of the Inter 
scholastic League, and the were 
held in the spring 

At first it was largely the city 
which showed interest Deterring 
were the cost of the records and the general 
unfamiliarity with music of the rural 
teachers. Slowly the work was extended 
year by year to schools in various parts of 
the state; but the only means by which such 
extension could be checked was through the 
papers submitted to secure the award of pins 
offered by the League as an incentive to 
perfect papers. These numbered 308 by 1928. 

In promoting this contest, the Extension 
Division of the University has offered to 
teachers various types of assistance. Each 
year a small bulletin containing simple 
stories of the selections to be studied has 
been prepared for the use of the children 
in the class room. Included in it were a 
few suggestions to the teachers, a list of 
books bearing on the subject, and a table of 
pronunciations. 1927, through the 
Visual Instruction Division, records, as two- 
on next page) 
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ORCHESTRA OF 
organised in 1926 and made up at that time entirely of beginners. 
This year the instrumentation includes sixteen first 
English horn, 
two harps and celeste, 
T. Bennett is the organizer and director of this group, having been Supervisor of Instrumen 


Contest. 
double basses, 
French horns, 
students. ; 
years. 


flutes, 
tuba, 


wo oboes, 


tympani, 


three 


bass drums, 


were : hed From these ninety-four 
112 perfect papers were received in 
Austin. In addition to the counties, eight 
districts in the state held music memory 
contests. As prizes were not offered by the 
League to the district winners, no report 
concerning these papers was received. 

The list of selections for 
for 1929-30 is now available, and the new 
bulletin containing the stories and lists of 
suggested records for teaching recognition 
of theme, form, and instrumental tone will 
be ready for circulation shortly. Since 
much practice in intelligent listening i is neces 
Sary as preparation for recognizing the im- 
portant elements in the unknown selections 
sent out for the contest, music supervisors 
and teachers are being urged to make their 
study a part of the school program for the 
whole year instead of attempting to “cram’ 
the children just before the contest. 

While various cities in other states have, 
within the last few years, reorganized their 
music contests in such a way as to test the 
recognition of important musical elements, 
week loans, have been supplied to schools 1m all such cases it has been possible for all 
unable to purchase them. the contestants to be brought together in 

In 1928 a definite forward step in the OM place for the contest. Texas is the first 
study of music was taken with the introduc- State to attempt the plan of sending out test 
tion of a new score card which eliminated records - “lyases oe - aa sag 
both spelling and writing, the reduction of state ~and that state the largest in the Union. 
the memory selections to twenty in the rural While there hee shia for much further sim 
schools and twenty-five in the independent average and Enprovement of the work, the 
districts, and the required study of definite Intersc rolastic League a doing exsinaer work 
elements of music, such as recognition of = a large scale oe —m sheer tee: 5 = all types 
theme, of three simple dance forms, and the of hools, some study and analysis of the 
tone of some of the outstanding orchestral great masterpieces of musical | literature—a 
instruments. While some teachers felt them- foundation upon which all musical education 
selves unprepared for this type of work, the ~— hrc, oy oe ee 
general response was enthusiastic and many late tas eh asa “h ; , ie T “4 ‘Uy in, 
additional schools introduced the work. As Tex, bg we —e — And patieca brie 
a means of actually testing in the county versity oe _ apts ih, ase 5 a sya hy i es 
contests the results attained along the new and orgnmications Shrotgnomt te sae are 
lines, unfamiliar records were sent out from cooperating with Mrs. Spell in bringing to 
the League headquarters in sealed cases. the attention of Texas school children the 
Through the circulation of these sets, it was °°" best in music literature. 
possible in 1928-29 for the first time to de a 
termine accurately which counties conducted 
music contests. Of the 253 counties in the 
state, Music Memory Directors were ap 
pointed in 201, and in ninety-four of these, 
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G. T. BENNETT, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music in the 
schools of East Waterloo (la.), and 
director of the High School Orchestra. 
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‘ATERLOO (IOWA) 
Within a year 
fourteen second 
contra bassoon, 
which is a 


HIGH SCHOOL, 

this organization won second place in the lowa 
violins, ten violas, eight cellos, four tenor violins, eight 
four clarinets, four trumpets, three trombones, four 
remarkable showing for a_ school with 
tal Music at Waterloo for sez 
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Miller and other instructors at deserve 


this project. 


Ilfred J. 


cooperation in 


Kline and Principal . 
their fine 


thorough training for directors of 
and orchestras. The which 
include theory, harmony, sightreading, di 
tation, music appreciation, methods of teach- 
conducting, orchestration, and private 


fers 
bands 


plan to devote their entire time 
to music, was approved by the executive 
committee of the college board of trustees, 
at a meeting held last week. 

The new curriculum, which is retroactive, ing, 
beginning this school year, is now incorpor- and class instruction in all the instruments 
ated in the School of Education. It was pro- of the band and orchestra, more than triple 
posed by Prof. Richard W. Grant, who has — the number of music courses which were of 
been director of music at Penn State for the fered last year. 
past eight years. In order that the 

The curriculum in Music Education gives might function as one 
thorough training in the several fields of college administration authorized the ap 
music, particularly as applied to the direct pointment of W. O. Thompson as assistant 
ing of music in the secondary and = professor of music. This transfer brought 
colleges of this country. The course also of- (Continued 
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COMMENCEMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


PART SONGS that possess universal appeal can be found in “The 
Stanhope Edition.” You are invited to inspect the following selec- 
tions: No. 289, Au Revoir, (Behr) ; No. 288, Golden Memories, 
(Harts); No. 287, The Music of the Birds, (Glover); No. 286, 
Dance of the Winds, (Delibes). Priced at 10 cents per copy. 

CANTATAS, such as Cadman’s “Sunset Trail” 

OPERETTAS, “Belle of 
entire evening’s 

ENSEMBLE PIANO MUSIC would prove 
any program. Send for a selection. 

piano 4 hds, or 

two pianos—8& hds. 
May We Assist You? 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
40-44 Winchester St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
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School Music in 
Vancouver, B. C. 


By Marjorie Bloomfield 


In reviewing the musical situation in Van- 
couver during the last year it is gratifying 
to note that our activities have increased sub- 

stantially in almost every branch, over those 
of former years; and more particularly where 
these activities are directed toward laying 
the foundation of a sound musical education 
among the younger members of the com- 
munity. 

This surely should be a great source of 
encouragement to those who devote a good 
many otherwise leisure hours to the training 
of school choirs and orchestras and the de- 
velopment of folk dancing because they are 
—e enough to realize that the dis- 

rimination of our future audiences depends 
siencet entirely on the musical education of 
the children of today. 

Now by the musical education of the pres- 
ent generation we do not mean the training 
of individual performers in any one particular 
branch of the art for individual talent is usu- 
ally given the opportunity to develop in any 

case, but rather the work that may be ac- 
complished by school choirs and orchestras 
through which children may be reached in 
miasses and irrespective of their walk in life, 
and by means of which they gradually absorb 
the fundamentals of rhythm and phrasing 
and, above all, learn to become intelligent 
listeners. 

The greatest stimulus to such work in 
recent years has been provided by the annual 
sessions of the British Columbia Musical 
Festival. Last May we had over 100 entries 
for the day-school choirs alone; school or- 
chestras are beginning to find their place 
and the additional clz in folk dancing 
brought a very fair showing that should in- 
crease considerably next June, not that we 
have had the opportunity of more fully real- 
izing the part that this branch of art might 
play in our musical life through the per- 
formances given by members of the English 
Folk Dance society last Monday. 

Facilities for providing suitable programs 
for young people are, as yet, comparatively 
few: the time will come when we shall take 
our place among other large musical centres 
of the continent and have our children’s sym- 
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phony programs, but in the meantime a great 
deal may be done by the judicious and care- 
ful use of radio. And in this connection is 
there any reason why the attendance of chil- 
dren should not be encouraged when we have 
visiting artists whose programs would war- 
rant such attendance? 

Eva Clare gave charming interpretations 
of the whole of the Schumann Kinderscenen 
in recital here recently, and at the time we 
regretted the fact that there were not more 
young people in the audience to take en- 
couragement from her performance while we 
know several little boys, and girls too, to 
whom the doings of Christopher Robin are 
very real, and to whom they would have 
been that much more real if they had heard 
Stanley Maxted’s delightful performance of 
these poems. 

In this connection it will be interesting to 
see with what success an interesting series 
of concerts arranged by Miss Bassin of Tem- 
pleton Junior High School will meet. Miss 
Bassin has arranged for a series of three 
concerts to be given in Templeton Junior 
High School, each program having been 
selected as being particularly suitable for 
young people. The first including folk songs 
from England, Ireland, the Hebrides and 
French Canada; the second in the form of a 
violin and pianoforte recital and to include 
old country dances and some “story pieces” 
and the last one to be given by the school 
choirs and orchestra. Each concert is to be 
preceded by a short talk in explanation of 


the program. 
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News From the Field 
MINNESOTA. 

Duluth.—_The Teenie Weenie Band, 
composed of pupils in the public schools, 
played at a meeting of the Franklin Parent- 
Teacher association, January 15. Members 
of the band are all under twelve years of age. 
The band made its first public appearance 
after only eight weeks’ instruction in music. 
Children in the band are taught to play fife, 
ukulele, orchestra bells, mouth organ and 
drum, with regular notes and music. They 
also sing and dance to their own music. 
George Rushford, originator of the method 
of instructing the children, is teacher and di- 
rector of the band. 

Brigham.—The opera, The Marriage of 
Nannette, was presented at a matinee and 
evening performance in the auditorium by 
the music department of the Box Elder High 
School, under the direction of Frank J. Ken- 
nard. The production was given with ability 
and spirit remarkable for high school stu- 
dents. The audience was enthusiastic and 
declared the opera among the best ever staged 
at the high school. The opera is of a North- 
ern France setting and theme, with beautiful 
stage settings and costumes. 

Too much credit cannot be given Mr. Ken- 
nard and other members of the faculty who 
gave their support and untiring efforts in 
making this production one of the best per- 
formances of the season 
NEW YORK 

New York City (Hunter College).—At 


the fourth annual production of a Gilbert 
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and Sullivan operetta, the students of Hunter 
College presented Patience in chapel on the 
evenings of January 3 and 4. In spite of the 
fact that the faculty had no part whatsoever 
in the production, since the college girls 
served as actors, directors, managers, and 
technicians, the operetta was extremely suc- 
cessful. The extensive settings were effec- 
tive, and the staging committee consisted of 
Fay Lait, Lola Zoller and Jean Solomon. 
The principal parts in the operetta were 
beautifully sung by the students to whom 
they were entrusted. Goldie Moskowitz was 
Patience, Helen White, Grosvenor, and 
Blanche Wachtell, Bunthorne. The sup- 
porting cast was excellent. The performance 
was directed by Ethel Kimbrig, who was as- 
sisted by Millicent Milchman, Jennie Gold- 
berg, and the music coach, Bessie Neukrug. 


Flora Rubin Kotlarsky, prominent  in- 
structor in the music department of Hunter 
College, is a member of the Conductorless 
Sy mphony Orchestra. She was one of the 
seven women accepted out of fifty aspirants, 
judged on the basis of auditions under the 
supervision of the concertmaster, Mitya Still- 
man. 


The Music Club of Hunter College re- 
cently held a competition for original musical 
compositions ; it was open to all music stu- 
dents, while the members of the music de- 
partment acted as the judges. The winning 
compositions were performed at the chapel. 
Gertrude Seiderman’s Quintet, to be played 
on string instruments and the piano, won the 
contest of instrumental compositions. The 
composer herself was at the piano, and she 
was assisted by Sara Talmage, first violin; 
Helen Finster, second violin; Dorothy Wach- 
tell, viola, and Martha Perlberg, cello. 
Quintet is a powerful original piece of work. 
By its enthusiastic applause the audience of 
students and faculty showed approval of the 
decision of the judges. Autumn was sung by 
Sylvia Kramer. Second in rank was Ger- 
trude Seiderman’s music to the poem, The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes. To a Sea 
Shell, by Rose Goldman, received third place. 
Other numbers on the program were: Choral 
Club Selections—The Virgin At the Manger 
and Stille Nacht; piano—D major sonata 
(two pianos), Mozart, Harriet Fisher-Sylvia 
Kramer; violin—Ave Maria, Schubert, 
Emily Franz, accompanied by Caryl Seger- 
stron); song-duet—Herbstlied (Mendels- 
sohn), Claire Greenberg, Goldie Moskowitz, 
accompanied by Blanche Winogron; piano— 
Two Preludes (Scriabin), Blanche Wino- 
gron-trio Allegretto (Mozart). 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Two performances of the Gil- 
belt and Sullivan opera, The Pirates of 
Penzance, were given by the University of 
North Dakota musical organization on Jan- 
uary 16. Hywel C. Rowland was the stage 
director. The musical director was John E. 
Howard. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Mrs. Edwin T. Gavin, a 
graduate of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music and a resident of Columbia, is now 
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Noted Educators 
F. COLWELL CONKLIN, 


who received the 

Bachelor of 

Science degree 

from New York 

Universityin 

1913, has made a 

thorough study 

of music in edu- 

cation doing much 

of this time with 

George Oscar 

Bowen now of 

Tulsa, Okla. Be- 

fore entering the 

public school 

music work Mr. 

Conklin taught English for two years 
in the Mamaroneck, N. Y., High 
School, and since 1915 he has been 
the Supervisor of Music in the same 
town, 

During his college years Mr. Con- 
klin was a member of the glee club of 
the Varsity Quartet. He studied voice 
with Carl E. Dufft and Arthur D. 
Woodruff. He was for five years 
director of music at the Larchmont 
Avenue Church, Larchmont, N. Y., 
and is now director and soloist at 
First Baptist Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Among Mr. Conklin’s other activities 
are the direction of the Mamaroneck 
and the Larchmont Choral Societies 
and the assistant directorship of the 
Westchester County Junior Festival. 

For six years he has been a member 
of the. faculty of the Institute of 
Music Pedagogy (summer session) at 
Northampton, Mass., and last summer 
taught at Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 











in charge of the department of public school 
music at Chicora College here. 


Penn State Music Course 

(Continued from page 45) 
over into the department both the Blue Band 
and the College Orchestra. In addition to 
Mr. Thompson, who is director of the band 
and teacher of brass instruments, the music 
faculty now includes Hummel Fishburn, 
teacher of theoretical subjects and director 
of the orchestra and girls’ glee club; Marion 
Kerr, teacher of pianoforte; Irene O. Grant, 
teacher of organ, and H. C. Smith, teacher 
of woodwind instruments. 

Director Grant stated that for a number 
of years there has been an increasing de- 
mand from the secondary schools and col- 
leges of the country for skilled musicians 
and trained teachers, who are college gradu- 
ates, and through this new course of study 
the Pennsylvania State College is now pre- 
pared to develop leadership in this special 
field. 
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PIANO 


Lawrence ‘Tibbett and Harrington van Hoesen. 


Mmes, Alda, Hempel, Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART 


Mills College, June 30- August 9, 1930 


Instruction in Voice, ee ogee 


Appreciation, and Methods of Teachi hing Music. 


Organ, Stringed Instruments, Ensemble Playing, Harmony, Music 
Complete prog: 


ram of courses in Drama and Art. 


Academic credit, Co-educational. Residence and recreation facilities on the Campus. 
AureviaA Henry REINHARDT, President 
Address: Miss Mary Dewees, Secretary, Summer School of Music, Drama and Art 
Mills Coliege, California 








JAMES M. PRICE MUSICAL AGENCY 


Gallo Theater Building, 254 West 54th Street, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 2804-2805 


SOLOISTS 
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Director 
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BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
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(incinnati Conservatory 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
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«Music 


INCORPORATED 


d Certificates granted 
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MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
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Send for Catalog C 


310 Riverside Drive 
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Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Competes, and Public School Music 
‘Leo ding to the degree Bachelor of 

Dormitory for women music students. 

For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N 


usic 
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PIUS X 


SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND 
LITURGICAL SINGING 


Victor Records 


) 
Gregorian Chants 
Pius X Choir conducted by 
Justine Ward 


For further information, address the Secretary—Audubon 3663 
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EXPRESSIONS 


A Survey of Present Day Conditions in the Piano Business—Pianos 
and Radios on Loan—A Safe and Sane Policy on Past Due and 
Repossessions—Some Profit and Loss Mathematics—False 
Rumors Circulated—Outlining a Course of Action 
for the Piano Dealer 


When we analyze the rumors that permeate the 
commercial world at the present time, and apply to 
the piano industry and trade these same misleading 
rumors, there is brought to the fore the necessity at 
this time of every piano man subjecting his business 
to a close analysis and arriving at the best way of 
regulating the intake and the outgo of his cash to 
the best possible ends. We may flounder this way 
and that way; we may talk about what is happening 
in the Great Canyon on Manhattan Island and the 
winds that blow through there, but to the piano man 
the main object is to adapt his business to present 
conditions. 

We may endeavor to force a belief that times are 
just the same as they always have been because we 
have just as much money now as we had during our 
great commercial years. The fact remains, however, 
that there is a lot of frozen, or indigestible, assets 
that indicate the lack of resources that bring to those 
in business the necessary cash to carry on. Much 
of our troubles are brought about through the en- 
deavor to carry on, to maintain an overhead, expen- 
sive quarters for the showing of articles to be sold, 
the which were inspired during the days of high peak 
of production, and a false pride maintained, or sub- 
mitted to, that prevents the dealer from curtailing, 
with a fear that it may hurt his name value, and, 
above all, his financial standing. 

The following, from an old friend of the writer, 
clipped from the Bridgeport Herald of January 8, 
leads us to many thoughts regarding the attitude of 
piano men toward their own business. This little 
item applies, of course, to general conditions, but let 
us apply it to the piano business : 


Business Conditions 


America’s greatest indoor sport is fooling one’s self. 
Knowing full well that business conditions are bad, we 
yet yell loudly that they are good in the hope that we 
may delude ourselves into thinking as we yell. 

Chambers of commerce, trade bodies, newspapers and 
individuals, all have the obsession that telling the truth 
will ruin the country. It is in keeping with the bom- 
bastic spirit of the American people. We are always 
right, even when we know we are not. 

What good lying can do, is a mystery. State news- 
papers have been the worst offenders in printing the 
propaganda. Their readers know they are reading lies; 
their editors know they printed lies. Yet they go on de- 
ceiving or trying to deceive. 

But all the lies and all the propaganda, if laid end to 
end would not alter the truth one iota. Business is bad; 
employment is scarce. 

Whatever you do, don’t lie to yourselves or others 
about alleged, but non-existent prosperity. 


A Letter From Arthur Wessell 


As an illustration of the inner workings of the 
minds of piano men applicable to the above, the 
writer has received a letter from Arthur Wessell, of 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross, the piano action makers of 
New York City, which allows a discussion as to 
“truth telling” and how it works toward the creating 
of adverse opinions that are illusive, and why piano 
men should know their own business : 


New York, January 30, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Geppert: 

It has come to my attention from a number of sources 
that a sinister rumor is going around the trade that Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross is liquidating. I take this oppor- 
tunity to assure you that Wessell, Nickel & Gross is in 
a very fine financial condition and I am very optimistic 
concerning the future of the piano trade. 

I think the piano trade as a whole has been thoroughly 
liquidated and from now on there will be an improve- 
ment. How can anyone be anything but optimistic on 
the future of music in this country when all educators 
and different foundations are working to the one end, to 


instill music in the coming generation? They realize 
that by doing this they will offset some of the vivacious- 
ness that now prevails. There is no question that mil- 
lions of dollars will be spent by the different foundations 
for the advancement of music in this country within the 
next few years. There is no doubt that the Piano will 
benefit very materially in this way. 
Sincerely yours, 
Arthur L. Wessell. 


No Basis for Rumors 


Those who have circulated the statement that the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross institution was liquidating 
have added to the many rumors that have surged 
from the top to the bottom of the piano industry 
and trade this past year. Many of these have been 
dangerous, and it is a 50-50 result as to injury or 
good. 

Wessell, Nickel & Gross is the standard of high 
grade piano actions. It is one of the oldest houses 
in the trade. Its methods always have been of the 
highest character, in keeping with the products of 
the great plant in New York. It probably represents, 
through the institution itself and the holdings of 
Ferdinand and Arthur Wessell, a capitalization in 
real money and real estate, etc., that makes it one of 
the most opulent industrials in the piano business. 

What Arthur Wessell says about the future of the 
piano business is in keeping with what the writer 
has been maintaining during these months of travail 
and should cause those who have spread such rumors 
to reserve all of their thoughts for their own affairs 
and not do damage to others by repeating such non- 
sensical stuff as that the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action institution was being liquidated. With 
its holdings in real estate in and about New York 
City, with its tremendous mileage of forest reserves 
in Northern Vermont, with the personal holdings of 
the owners of the institution, there is represented a 
capitalization that runs into the millions. 


“The Piano Is Dead” 


Let us take up now another phase of the constant 
reiteration of the words “the piano is dead.” The 
piano is just as much alive in the music world as it 
ever was. Many piano men themselves are “dead,” and 
it will not be out of place here, with what has been 
said before, to take up the reasons why so many 
piano men are “dead” and why they have ‘ ‘killed” 
themselves. Those who are doing the most com- 
plaining are in a comatose condition as to the con- 
duct of their affairs and the efforts to sell, no matter 
how the goods are sold, to get them into the homes 
of the people and show upon their books a lot of 
dead assets that are unproductive. With this facing 
them every time they look at their statements they 
continue in the wrong field of selling and follow 
worse with much worse. Then come the complaints 
as to “hard times,’ based on their own lack of 
“outs.” 

The writer within the last two or three days has 
been able to analyze certain methods of piano and 
radio selling in the Middle West that are very in- 
teresting indeed. Especially is there an illustration 
afforded of the reckless manner in which radios are 
being sold, and also is there an illustration of this 
great question of repossessing. 


Selling Schemes 


Taking up the question first of “putting goods 
out” and the belief that when a radio is once placed 
in the home of a customer the payments will be 
made, we will precede a radio statement with an 
advertisement that appeared in the daily papers of a 


Middle West center, which applied to pianos, but the 
same effort has been made as to radios. This will 
serve to indicate to the piano man the risk that is 
gone into in the belief that to get the instrument 
into the home of a family, asking nothing down and 
the first payment three or four more months hence. 
All of which is not advisable as a business proposi- 
tion. 

This is printed to show how the piano man should 
be honest in his selling, and honest with himself in 
arriving at conditions through his own methods. 
Here is the advertisement : 


PIANOS TO LOAN 
(Your Choice of 95, for Their Keep) 


We wish to place 95 Uprights, Players and Grand 
Pianos in homes in Cincinnati and near towns; you pay 
only the cartage and you may use them until we need 
them, which will be an indefinite period. This is to 
make room for our large shipment of pianos which are 
ordered. We do not wish to place these pianos in stor- 
age, preferring to leave them in good families instead. 
You must call personally to make your selection. We 
expect to have all these instruments delivered within a 
short time, so you must call early. 


A Dangerous Practice 


Let us insert the word radio in this reading where 
pianos are mentioned and we find the subject for 
comments upon the statement of a test that was 
made as to placing radios in the homes of the people 
without a down payment. The house that issued the 
advertisement as shown above also utilized this meth- 
od in a different form to place radios out. Another 
house last September made an effort to test this 
method of placing pianos or radios “on trial.” 

We know that in the old days all salesmen en- 
gaged in selling pianos worked along the lines of 
getting a piano into the home and then selling it 
there. Much agitation was created over this method, 
of selling and finally it was abolished. It is evident 
that we now are seeking to arrive at that same 
method in different ways. The house that made the 
test sent out on the Ist of September, 1929, prac- 
tically the same announcement to the people in the 
center in which it is located and offered to let any 
one have a radio without a down payment. Every- 
thing was prepared for the carrying on of the test. 
There was nothing left undone that could be done 
to make it a success. The writer has before him 
the statement of that effort carried on during the 
month of September, 1929, which has led that house 
to a rule that under no circumstances will such an 
effort ever be made again. 


The Results 


The statement as of February 1, 1930, shows that 
in September, 1929, there were 104 “‘sales” made. 
In other words, there were 104 radios put into the 
homes of people who called to purchase, who passed 
the severe examination as to their standing, and 
which will be illustrated in what follows as to re- 
possessions in December, 1929, of another house, in 
another center. 

The statement as regards the test sale in Septem- 
ber, 1929, listing 104 “‘sales,” shows that there were 
34 repossessions and 70 sold in the effort to bring 
about increased business. All piano men can look 
back upon September, 1929, as a brisker month than 
had preceded, and then in October and November 
fell to lower proportions. But getting back to the 
September “sales” of radios, the 104 “sales” showed 
a grand total of $12,197.19. The 34 repossessions 
showed a total of $4,368.71. The balance due on 
February 1, 1930, on the sales was $5,135.52. 

Now, here is an opportunity for some figuring on 
the part of those men who are interested in radio 
sales, and above all in the endeavoring to get into 
the homes of the people instruments that they firmly 
believe will represent a healthy asset and create an 
intake of cash that will eventually show a profit. 

There is no telling how many more repossessions 
will be made in the instruments that are out, but 
here is presented a phase of modern “person: il con- 
tact” that seemingly is an effort to reach the people 
without the hard work that the early-day salesman 
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had to meet with in placing instruments in the home 


“on trial.” 
Red Ink Profits 


We all remember that in the early days of the talk- 
ing machine efforts were made to give the machines 
away in the belief that the sales of records repre- 
sented thesmoney making. It didn’t take the Victor 
Company long to shut down on such efforts and to 
build the selling of the machines into profit making 
the elimination of the cheap contraptions that 
were given away. Notable efforts of this kind were 
made in Pittsburgh and St. Louis, but they were 
not profitable. Other cities that attempted to do the 
same thing followed the advice, or pressure, of the 
Victor Company and built up to the great business 
that was enjoyed until the coming of the radio. 


ane 


It is impossible to make any money out of some- 
thing that is given for nothing. No piano man has 
ever made any money in any free method which is 
illustrated strenuously in the giving to the customer 
of the past due on instalment paper what should be 
in the hands of the dealer—is, in fact, his property. 

\ study of the statement of the September effort 
of the Middle West to get radios out, with 
the idea that they would remain in the homes, repre- 
tremendous amount of work. Any man 
with any idea as to figures can take those that are 
given herewith and see that the house lost money 
on the 104 “sales” that were made in September. 


house 


sents a 


It all looks good on paper, but when that house 
the 104 that were put out, looks 
ahead to the balance of the ten months time that 
was given, and the repossessions that will come in 
each month, it will be found that the efforts for Sep- 
tember, 1929, are a blot upon the statements and 
certainly will require red ink, and that in quantity, 
to realize that such methods of “personal contact” do 
not result in profit. 


pays for radios 


Analyzing Credit Risks 


\nother house in a different center has given the 
writer the opportunity of studying a repossession 
sheet as of December, 1929. Here is a house that 
digs into theory and practice. Its methods of sell- 
ing that, seemingly, all brakes are put on 
to prevent risk in sales. There is shown in this De- 
cember list ot that the house made 
53. yepossessions lhe repossessions represented 


pianos and 


are such 


repossessions 


radios 

here were 14 pianos repossesed. The history of 
the repossessions is interesting. The Credit Depart- 
ment made every effort to dig into the standing of 
each one shown in the statement; as, for instance, 
here is what the Credit Department had to work on 
in the blank that accompanied the contract : Married, 
where working and 
how 
1ames of 


; if an employee, 
whether property or rents; 
in the family ; , and the 


] = 
address, age 


how long; owns 
many earnings ; etc 
three people 

With such a 
liminate risk. ven so, in 
is found that there were some rather 
conditions discovered. One showed that a 
young still paying a jeweler in- 


stalments on his engagement ring. 


as references 
statement filled out every effort was 


to ¢ the analysis of 


nN ace 
} 
| 


the statement it 


curious 


married man was 


he most strenuous result, however, of this analy- 
analysis of other monthly 
by that house of an order that under 


Issuing Dy 
to be 


SIS, and t} ( repossessions, 
was the 


tances was a sak made to one who 


no Cl tis 
bought clothing on the instalment plan. 
was a rather peculiar order to issue, and the 


It was given in terse 


This, seem- 
il 
writer asked for information 
sentences that any man who was married and who 
bought his wife’s clothing on the instalment plan, 
the 
own 


a like manner, was below 
knowing how to handle his 
$50 a week or $100 a week. 


is own clothes in 


} 
| 


or | 


Sta dard as to 


finances, be they 
credit man who was answering the queries 
remarked: “‘Can’t what this 
Mr. Jones goes home some day and 


writer you see 


brings a man to? 
his wife tells him they have an invitation to go to a 
fact that she hasn’t a 
her admiring friends. 

he husband, distracted at such a situation, advises 
hat she buy a new gown on the instalment plan and 
” added the credit man, “‘goes the money that 


social atfair and bemoans the 
fore 


new gown to display be 


hould be paid on the piano.” 


A Safe Rule 


lt would be interesting to give the reports on the 
repossessions in December, 1929, of that house, but 


it would take up pages of this paper. There was no 
instrument, however, in the 53 repossessions that 
was out over a year, and it will interest the piano 


to time limit. It shows how closely this house fol- 
lows up its collections, for 15 of the repossessions 
were made in 30 days, 24 in 60 days, 11 in six 
months, and only three that had gone to the extent 
of one year from the date of purchase. 

There may be piano dealers who will want to 
make out a statement like this before the writer. 
Here are the headings of the columns: Account 
opened, Instrument, Amount, Cash, Trade in, Terms, 
Date repossessed, Balance, Last payment. Each one 
of the sales entered under these headings carried with 
it the references that were given and the other infor- 
mation referred to above. There was no effort made 
to create an excuse for the repossessions. Every- 
thing presented at each sale shows “as is,” and herein 
is given the results of close application as to sales 
and conditions following the acceptances of the sales 
by the Credit Department. It further indicates why 
there is one music house that stands high financially, 
and proves that it wants what belongs to it and is not 
afraid to have spread upon its books repossessions 
instead of allowing them to remain in the homes of 
people who do not pay, for fear that it will affect 
the assets in their statements. 

The 53 instruments that were repossessed repre- 
sented a total of investment, showing the loss inci- 
dent to the repossession, and there is no effort made 
to give but the facts as they exist. The 15 instru- 
ments repossessed the first 30 days after the sales 
indicate that investigations showed a risk element 
that brought about the taking back of the instrument. 


Keeping Down Past Due 

If all houses would but take up the question of 
repossessions, it would be found that the very less- 
ening of assets through repossessions would keep 
them keenly alive to the necessity of close collec- 
tions, which naturally brings about repossessions. 
That house allows no collections to show a past due 
of a year, as will be seen in the fact that only three 
of the repossessions showed a past due extending 
over a year, and this had explanations that any house 
of standing would have followed likewise. Six 
months is the limit with that house, and that showed 
the closeness with which repossessions are made. 
When a piano house follows these lines of selling 
there is no necessity for the spreading of untruth- 
ful statements about the piano. 

The radio is going through what the piano did in 
its peak years. There is a recklessness in selling and 
a false trend as to bargain offerings in the efforts 
to dispose of overproduction, there is a rank ex- 
travagance which the piano business cultivated dur- 
ing peak years, and this is being followed now by 
piano men who wish to remain in the business with 
the utilization of the pruning knife and the cutting 
out of all extravagances, an effort to make every 
dollar turn over as often as possible, and by keeping 
awake instead of slumbering in past dues sustained 
through the fear of the dealer to repossess. 


Where the Blame Lies 


Piano men must not think that the piano is any 
worse off than other lines. The troubles they are in 
are of their own making. Any house that will en- 
deavor to bring about a loaning of pianos in the man- 
ner that the advertisement reproduced above indi- 
cates, or to send out radios under the same plea, is 
but killing the real method of personal contact that 
made the piano business what it was three or four 
decades ago when a piano man with a business that 
was handled right was always in good condition, 
with few exceptions. Manufacturers made money 
and this through efforts to sell that were legitimate, 
and not fake propositions that do not realize profits, 
but always present loss. No piano man can afford to 
build and advertise on the strength of his instal- 
ment paper that does not represent its true value 
through its past due. 

All this is from the field where pianos and radios 
are being sold. It links up with what is being said 
by piano men themselves. It illustrates a loose meth- 
od and it illustrates a tight method. It also be- 
seeches the piano men to apply themselves to their 
own affairs and to allow rumors to foregather to 
themselves and seek other pastures to thrive on. 
The piano is just as good today as it ever was as a 
commercial proposition. The piano men themselves 
have brought about the present day inflictions. They 
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can remedy these troubles—what has happened since 
the great wind swept through the canyon on 
Manhattan Island and the months preceding that 
event has not killed the piano. 

Piano men have laid down, many have proven their 
lack of backbone and have not accepted conditions 
within their own territory, but have allowed them- 
selves to be obsessed with the idea that because a lot 
of people have lost money the piano men are going 
to lose what they haven’t got. Pianos are being sold 
today, but those men who are selling them are not 
doing it through false methods, but are going after 
piano sales, carrying the piano to the people instead 
of striving in an easy way to get the people to come 
to the piano. 

Cultivating Prospects 

There is one house in this country that believes 
in cultivating future prospects, and to the writer’s 
surprise, he learned that house was teaching, in the 
Middle West alone, over 4,000 people, children to 
adults, to play the piano. There is no flare about 
this. It is a solid business proposition. When this 
was presented to the writer and the cost of it and 
the manner in which it was being utilized to sell 
pianos, it was a revelation in view of what has been 
done and found wanting by those who believe pianos 
sell themselves. 

The piano has a message, but it is not talk, it is 
music. The salesman has his message, and it is talk. 
Combine the two, let the piano give its message, 
and the salesman, utilizing that message with his 
own message, can sell pianos. Above all, let this 
talk, such as has been illustrated as to the downfall 
of the piano be stopped. There may be less pianos 
manufactured in the future, but they will be better 
pianos, they will be better sold, salesmen will make 
more money, and the whole industry will come to a 
steady influential financial standing based on cash 
profits. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


—_— 


Ben Platt on Advertising 

Ben Platt of Los Angeles, while in New York 
last week, was interviewed by one of the newspapers 
and quoted as saying that the vital need of the piano 
business at the present time is advertising. He said 
that as soon as the market crash occurred he in- 
creased his advertising on an average of 10 per cent 
during the last three months of 1929 in order to 
keep the sales volume of his main and branch stores 
somewhere near normal. Mr. Platt said: Q “Busi- 
ness men who do not increase their efforts to sell 
when business in general shows any signs of slack- 
ening, deliberately bring about what they wish to 
prevent. This is not a theory of mine. I know 
that newspaper advertising definitely influences sales, 
and every year of my business experience has proved 
this to me. I have been through the panics of 
1907 and through the business slump when the war 
started and after the war, and so the market break 
of 1929 and its bad mental effect on a number of 
manufacturers was no novelty to me. @ The thing 
that surprises me is that so many manufacturers and 
advertisers entirely reverse in their practice what 
I have found to be a fundamental of successful 
selling in my business. And it is simply this: when 
sales are harder to get I work harder to get them 
and my newspaper advertising works with me. 
When I feel sales falling off for any reason I 
don’t stop trying to sell—lI sell harder; I advertise 
more; | spend more money to get more money. 
@ And in my whole experience I have found that 
newspaper advertising is the most direct method for 
any retailer or manufacturer has of telling the public 
what he has to sell and making them want to buy. 
I found, though, that in the musical instrument 
business and in the radio business that many national 
manufacturers and retailers make the mistake of 
advertising radio and musical instruments simply 
as pieces of merchandise rather than as instruments 
of entertainment and instruction.” @ Mr. Platt’s 
straightforward facing of the facts and his energetic 
method of making the best of the situation should 
be an inspiration to other piano men. 


A Banker’s Advice 


In a recently published statement by H. Ennis 
Jones, vice-president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, there is much of value to the 
piano dealer. Mr. Jones does not mince words in 
describing conditions as they are, nor does he offer 
a panacea for all business ills. His straight-from- 
the-shoulder treatment is worthy of study by piano 
men, because the conditions he describes are as true 
of the piano business as they are of general business. 
He says: @ “One of the most important factors in 
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successful merchandising this year will be the liberal 
application and use of plain common sense—there is 
no “open sesame,” nor tricks of the trade that will 
carry a merchant through more effectively than his 
own good judgment based on past experience and an 
analysis of business conditions as they now exist in 
his own locality.” He continues: @ ‘There is noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with American business 
and it will turn upward just as soon as we individ- 
ually contribute our share toward making it improve. 
We can’t sit idly by or business will carry us in the 
direction in which it is going. Too many people are 
waiting for the ‘cat to jump’—and if we are not 
careful the cat, representing business, will jump be- 
fore we know it and there will be many left sitting 
on the sidelines who will not participate in the fruits 
of improved business to the extent of those who 
don’t wait for the jumping but go out and ‘dig in,’ 
planning in a conservative manner to go forward.” 
He adds this sound advice: @ “Don’t carry your 
1929 mistakes into 1930 and expect this year to make 
up for any bad judgment that you may have exer- 
cised in the year just closed. Take an honest inven- 
tory and charge off every cent that you possibly can, 
so that 1930 will have an even break from the begin- 
ning.” He adds further pithy advice: QQ “Buy 
judiciously—don’t overstock, and equally important, 
don’t underestimate your market. It is hard to strike 
a happy medium, but by all means exercise great care 
in your purchases, especially for the next six months. 
; From now on the personal element in selling 
will play an even more important part in selling than 
ever before. Budget your business and keep 
a very strict record of costs. 1930 can be made 
a splendid year because the buying power of the 
American public has not been impaired to any great 
extent—but just retarded temporarily, due to a men- 
tal condition. Forget 1929 and any unfortunate oc- 
currence that it brought; that is water over the dam. 
Look ahead to 1930 with a firm, resolute will to 
make it the best year that you have had. ‘Take off 
your coat, roll up your sleeves, and ‘dig in,’ and 
you will be surprised at your accomplishment.” 
@ One can take issue with only one thing in the 
foregoing, and that is, that instead of forgetting the 
mistakes of last year, remember them, and _ profit 
thereby. 
wo — 


Store Door Delivery 

The New York Merchants Association is advocat- 
ing that store door delivery, on an experimental basis 
be established by railroads serving the New York 
area. The purpose of this is to cut down on the 
number of piers now used by railroads, freeing them 
for more vital shipping needs, avoiding delays in de- 
livery through congestion at freight terminals, and 
to give more effective and economical treatment of 
less than carload lots. This move is an important 
one, for what happens in New York is not long in 
being copied in other sections of the country, for if 
it meets the peculiar difficulties presented here, usu- 
ally a greater margin of efficiency obtains elsewhere. 
@ One of the secondary purposes of the plan, not 
without weight, is that it makes the railroad responsi- 
ble for the condition of the goods almost from the 
time they leave the factory until they are deposited 
at the store delivery entrance. Pianos are particu- 
larly susceptible to damage, not usually of a serious 
nature, but damage that involves loss of time in re- 
finishing, reconditioning, repolishing, etc. Any piano 
dealer can recall the difficulty in fixing the responsi- 
bility of the common carrier for these minor damage 
claims. It is a progressive movement that has great 
possibilities of benefit. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMESs. 


Some Radio Difficulties Due to the Hand- 
ling of Commercial Programs—A 
Word of Warning by Dr. Lee De 
Forest 


That the 
From the tin-can radios the children built just a few years 
There 


radio is in its infancy must be admitted. 
ago, we now have the radio encircling the globe. 
is much to be done yet. The men who have made the 
radio what it is are working just as hard as when the 
radio was in its infancy to improve what already is mar- 
velous. 

That there is much that militates against the useful- 
ness of the radio as it now is is apparent. The Rambler 
is reading with much interest the many criticisms that 
are made. The criticisms will lead to the elimination of 
faults that now exist. Much is charged against the radio 
itself which it is not responsible for, as many of the criti- 
cisms should apply to the human element that has to do 
with the efficiency of the instrument. For instance, an 
editorial in a recent issue of the Cincinnati Enquirer pre- 
sents these difficulties in a terse manner. 


A Developing Nuisance 


This is a commercial age, and we are a commercial 
people; advertising is the key factor in the scheme of our 
material progress, one of the greatest among the ele- 
ments which comprise the business mechanism of the 
country; but that it can be in some ways overdone by 
an industry, or by industry in general, did not require 
the announcement of the recent criticism made by Lee 
De Forest, “Father of Radio.” 

Radio service is to be counted among the greatest 
blessings that have come to mankind. It is, in certain 
ways, rapidly becoming also one of the greatest nui- 
sances. 

This is the conclusion of Mr. De Forest, who warns 
the industry that it is seriously threatened by its present 
inept handling of radio program. 

Millions of listeners-in will agree to this with a cordial 
unanimity. The volume of incongruous, distracting, in- 
sistent and frankly sordid advertising after this fashion 
has become a flood of surpassing magnitude. The finest 
and sweetest symphonies in the world, the most elevating 
addresses, the most superb demonstrations of dramatic 
power, are marred, dimmed, made discordant, ineffective 
and distressingly unsatisfactory by the imminent mind- 
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disturbing and soul-torturing obtrusion of the merits of 
some one’s shoe polish, kitchen ware, face powder, pills, 
nostrums, and the like, which are shoved into the har- 
monies of melody or the excellences of oratorical delivery 
or scientific thought with a stupid incomprehension of the 
listening public. 

This involvement should be corrected, the time of ad 
vertising service regulated, its pronouncements arranged 
for without disrupting the peace and pleasure the family 
circle may expect to derive from things less materialistic 
—things more elevating than the price of onions or the 
weight of a hog. 

Mr. De Forest is of the belief that the present tendency 
of the broadcast chain, and many individual stations, to 
lower their bars to the greed of direct advertising will 
rapidly work to sap the life-blood and destroy the great 
usefulness of this magnificent new means of contact. 

Here is food for thought for the new industry. Adver- 
tising by this method need not be made taboo, but the 
methods of its procedure could much be profited by the 
better arrangements of programs at least. 


nme 
The Crooning School of Radio Vocalists 
Some Difficulties of Reproduction 
—Pure Tone Essential for Broad- 
casting Purposes—Some Opinions of 
a San Francisco Director 


The Rambler is much interested in the following from 
the San this 
There is presented in a different way the difficulties the 


Francisco correspondent of department. 
radio is meeting with for which it can not be held re- 
like a 
culture, but it is applicable to the radio and again makes 


sponsible. It reads somewhat screed on voice 
plain the fact that much can be charged againt those 
who do broadcasting and preparing programs in that 
the question of voice is discussed. The San Francisco 
writer says: 

A great deal has been said and written in praise of 
what radio is doing to foster music appreciation. Speak- 
ing of this prevalent idea, to a representative of the 
MUSICAL COURIER, Musical Instrument Depart- 
ment, a San Francisco music critic regretted that what 
is called “singing” is too often the cheap filler-in between 
musical numbers and he declared emphatically that sing- 
ing, as an art, is in serious danger of being degraded 
by whiners, chortlers, crooners and noise-makers some- 
times described as “screamerinos.” 

Elaborating his idea, the critic said that listeners to 
radio programs, on the West Coast, have very much 
cause for gratitude when great singers are heard on 
Eastern hook-up. Listeners in the wide, open spaces, 
people in the back-woods and on remote farms have un- 
equalled opportunities of hearing some of the great 
vocal artists. Coast broadcasting stations also present 
vocalists who not only possess voices but know how to 
use them. However the capable vocal artists are not 
by any means the only broadcasters who go into the air 
in what is called “Singing.” Programs are constantly 
adulterated by the performances of vocal noise-makers 
whose efforts seem to have no connection with the art 
or singing. 

At many of the smaller broadcasting stations on the 
Pacific Coast, programs are largely recruited by broad- 
casting records. Some of the vocal records are excellent, 
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but others again make a bid for popularity with ditties 
that are chortled in a nasal whine that reveals an utter 
absence of either a voice or a knowledge of singing. 
Apparently personality gets some of this stuff over, but 
when it is called singing, it is tagged with the wrong 
label. 

It has always been believed that, to be a singer, the 
first requisite is the possession of a voice. In addition 
certain innate attributes are required, such as reasonably 
dependable health and the possession of an ear sensitive 
to correct pitch. Only a very few heaven-sent voices are 
correctly placed by nature in all their registers. Jennie 
Lind, had such a voice and that was why, when she 
taught in her later years, she was never particularly suc- 
cessful an an instructor. Never having had to compete 
with any technical difficulties herself, she was unable to 
impart to others the secret of overcoming them, though 
of course listening to her pure production was a lesson. 

The average vocalist needs capable instruction just as 
much as does the average pianist, violinist or ‘cello 
player. Great vocalists spend years learning to sing. 
Even the greatest of them go back occasionally to pass 
opera, or study songs with the teachers who put them 
on the path to fame. Not frequently it is found that ex- 
aggerated tricks which seemed effective at the moment 
of lapsing into them, are condemned by the teacher as 
inartistic and even detrimental to the vocal organs. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of remaining a great singer. 

Speaking of singing for the radio, the music critic re- 
marked that the microphone emphasizes every defect in 
the vocal performance of an untrained singer. If a tenor 
tightens the muscles of his throat and jaw, (something 
no vocal artist should ever do) the fault is reflected in 
the hardness of his voice. If he rounds out a throaty 
performance with a few falsetto high notes, this cheap 
trickiness is even more apparent than it would be in a 
concert hall. When a soprano slurs a succession of 
notes that ought to be rounded as a string of pearls, the 
microphone gives the impression of a solid body sliding 
down a toboggan, and a singer who pounces too hard on 
her notes is apt to convey, over the microphone, the im- 
pression of an industrious mechanic at work on a trip 
hammer. The foregoing of course refers to half-trained 
singers for whom the microphone is for their voices what 
a magnifying mirror is for the human skin. It makes 
every defect more apparent. 

The idea has gone forth that a little thread of a voice 
is what is needed for the microphone. To shatter this 
delusion one only has to hear a great vocal artist on the 
air. Some of the Metropolitan artists, singing in New 
York, have been heard in San Francisco homes with 
tones as golden and every syllable as clearly enunciated 
as if heard in an intimate salon. It is true that the de- 
fects of the untrained vocalist are less glaring if he has 
only a thread of a voice.. One would, for instance, be 
less annoyed by the humming of a trolley than by the 
roaring of a fog-horn. Neither a trolley nor a fog-horn 
makes music, but the noise of the trolley is not so ag- 
gressive as that of a fog-horn. 

In order to learn why untrained whiners are so often 
put on the air, the representative of the Trade Section 
of the MUSICAL COURIER asked a successful broad- 
casting director for an explanation. He replied:— 

“In the first place, many listeners really enjoy what 


you call ‘whining.’ Some of the performers who have 
neither voice nor vocal method are very popular, pos- 
sibly because they get their words over. Another reason 
for putting these people on the air is that they will sing 
the most popular ditties, regardless of whether they have 
musical merit whereas people who really know how to 
sing want to perform a better class of music.” 

This informant also acknowledged that remuneration 
has something to do with the question of singing for the 
radio. Good vocal artists demand payment for their ef- 
forts, just as do capable instrumentalists, whereas there 
are many people who cherish the delusion that if the 
world could only hear them, they would become famous, 
regardless of whether they have voices or know how to 
sing. These people are glad to sing for nothing, in order 
to achieve fame. And it must be added that some of 
them do manage to creep into popularity, either by in- 
fantile lisping, whining or some other of the tricks prac- 
ticed by those who have neither voices nor vocal method. 


nee 
California Piano Dealers Enter Into 
Racial Analysis in Seeking a Market 
for Pianos—The Labor Problem and 
Its Effect on Piano Sales 


That some piano men are delving into the theory and 
practice of selling is made apparent in the following from 
the San Francisco correspondent of this department. 
The inclination toward seeking results, or building to 
results, in piano selling is somewhat tentatively touched 
upon in the following, which The Rambler feels will be 
of interest to those piano men who are looking into the 
dim future when piano sales will be made, probably 
after they have attained the great adventure. 

A small but thrifty music merchant of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region was commenting recently to a repre- 
sentative of the MUSICAL COURIER Trade Section 
on the recent race disturbances in Watsonville and San 
Jose, Cal. According to the press, white residents were 
indignant at work in the lettuce fields being taken from 
white men and given to little brown men from the Phil- 
ippines. Also there was indignation that a Filipino Club 
had a lot of white girls on its payroll, as entertainers. 

This music merchant remarked, with regret, on the 
mass movement to California of Filipinos and also of 
peons from Mexico. The peons are the very poorest 
class of field laborers from Mexico. There is no restric- 
tion on the influx of either class of brown laborers. The 
peons are brought to do what is called “seasonal” work 
in the fields, such as hoeing young beet plants. In fact, 
the beet sugar industry in California has repeatedly 
said that it cannot exist without unrestricted entry of 
peon labor. As a matter of fact, these peons are flock- 
ing in ever increasing numbers to the cities. Their 
standard of living is very low, judged by standards that 
prevail in the United States. The peons bring their 
wives and children, their dogs and parrots. In the cities 
they usually live from hand to mouth, eking out exist- 
ence with the assistance of the Community Chest. They 
take poorly paid city jobs that would otherwise be filled 
by white men. The number of skilled mechanics among 
them is almost negligible. In fact, they are recognized 
as “cheap labor.” 
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In the cities, the Filipinos are ousting the older resi- 
dents as elevator boys, janitors, messengers, etc. In 
the country, they do agricultural work and they are also 
securing employment in canneries, quarries and other 
lines of work, formerly performed by men who were apt 
to marry and raise families. The Filipino peasants do 
not as a rule bring their women, so very few of those 
who flock to California have anything like a family life. 

Commenting on the cry of “Prosperity” in California, 
the small music merchant of the Bay region remarked 
that if the merchant is to have real prosperity, there must 
be a substantial working class earning enough to sup- 
port homes and raise families. Real prosperity requires 
the existence of a large class of earners who are also 
spenders. Many of the California agricultural interests 
say that some sort of Asiatic coolie, or peon labor from 
Latin America, is an absolute necessity in the country. 
No one pretends that this class of labor is essential in 
laboring circles in the cities, but these unskilled agricul- 
turalists are flocking to the cities. 

On the one hand, many skilled workmen in the cities 
of California are receiving excellent wages, but there is 
not enough work to go round. One only has to look at 
the long lines of men waiting outside various charitable 
agencies to realize that there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in California. All these men are not drifters and 
are not bums. Many of them are able and willing to 
work, if they could get work. According to our music 
merchant, each of these men is a potential piano-pur- 
chaser. Give them work and they will build up homes, 
raise families and take a pride in their children’s educa- 
tion. 

When a couple marry on the understanding that both 
work, their idea is to face economic conditions without 
tying themselves down to the cost and work of raising 
children. If neither can play they have no interest in 
pianos, and they are another loss to the ranks of piano 
prospects. It is not only the rich who want their chil- 
dren to be well educated. Many people of very moderate 
means are anxious to secure every possible advantage for 
their children. 

The music merchant said that his remarks did not in 
any sense apply to Latin Americans or to Filipinos of 
the educated classes, some of whom are studying the 
piano here, but only to the peasant type of field laborers, 
and they are not piano prospects. The Filipinos are 
transitory. They would rather have a car than a piano 
and the peons are perennially poor. 


Educating Piano Prospects 


All this should be of interest to piano dealers, for the 
radio certainly has been a great problem, not only as to 
its being a musical instrument, but in the methods of ar- 
riving at creating profit through the selling of them. 
The discussion as to the “little brown peoples” is to the 
Easterner somewhat farfetched, seemingly, yet to those 
on the Pacific coast it is a question of vast import, the 
arriving at the creating of piano prospects through edu- 
cational efforts and the bringing of the people of the 
lower element to that point where musical instruments 
will be desired. 

The East has its problems of labor just as has the 
far Western coast of these great United States. It is 
well to arrive at conclusions through the telling of such 
conditions, for all has a bearing one way or the other 
as to wasted time, or the conserving of wasted time to- 
ward movements that will lead to the betterment of the 
people and the creating of piano sales through the build- 
ing to a love for music. 
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